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AN  AMERICAN  CELEBRA¬ 
TION  IN  SEVILLE,  SPAIN 

The  Old  World  has  shown  a  great  interest  in  events  of  their 
history  relating  to  the  New  World,  and  naturally  Spain,  as 
the  starting  point  of  Columbus’s  voyages  and  the  birthplace 
of  so  many  of  the  famous  discoverem,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
celebrating  centennials  of  such  happ(‘nings  as  connect  that  coujitry 
with  America. 

In  Seville,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  romantic  cities  of  all 
Spain,  but  at  the  same  time  a  city  that  has  always  been  renowned  for 
its  enterprise  and  its  ambition,  a  tribute  was  paid  on  the  19th  of 
December  last  to  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
celebration  was  given  in  the  Casa  Lonja,  and  was  made  of  scientific 
and  social  importance.  It  took  place  in  the  large  hall  of  that  building, 
and  was  attended  by  the  highest  scholars  and  men  of  affairs  of  the 
city  itself,  and  also  by  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

While  this  meeting  had  as  its  particular  purpose  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  of  honor  to  Balboa  and  the  discovery  with  which  his  name  is 
forever  associated,  it  was  intended  to  be  the  commencement  of  other 
commemorations  which  had  their  origin  perhaps  and  certainly  their 
inspiration  in  this  discovery. 

As  offering  a  field  for  the  study  of  every  event  which  influenced, 
since  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  progress  of  Europeans  into  the 
unknown  continent  across  the  seas,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
celebration  in  Seville  is  the  permanent  exposition  of  charts,  maps,  and 
related  documents,  which  is  now  established  in  this  building  where 
all  such  archives  art'  preserved. 

The  ArcMvo  General  de  Indias  has  been  for  generations  and  still  is 
the  repository  of  many  precious  manuscripts  to  which  had  been 


Courtesy  of  The  Chilosoplilcal  Catli 


THE  COURT  OF  THE  MAIDENS,  ALCAZAR,  SEVILLE 


lu  the  center  of  the  Alodzar  Is  situated  the  Hall  of  the  Maidens  (de  las  Doncellas),  a  charming  room,  or  rather  a  court,  around  which  various  rooms  are  grouped  according 
to  the  usual  Moorish  plan.  The  name  itself  and  much  of  the  tradition  attached  to  this  court  are  indicative  of  romance.  Unfortunately,  part  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Dlace  is  obscured  bv  the  historv  of  its  oecunanev  bv  Peter  the  Cruel,  who  left  most  strange  and  terrible  memories. 


Courtesy  of  The  Thoosophicn!  Path. 

ENTRANCE  OK  THE  HALL  OF  THE  AMBASSADORS,  AECAZAR,  SEVIEEE. 

Seville,  the  heart  of  Andaliiela,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Spain.  It  was  known  and  improved  by  the  Romans,  and  three 
emiterors  were  l)orn  in  the  neif;hl)orho(Ml.  The  Goths  oecupie<l  it,  then  the  Arabs,  and  finally  the  true  Spaniards, 
of  the  architectural  treasures  indicative  of  Moorish  occupancy  the  palace  of  the  .\lcdzar  is  almost  e’lpul  to  the  Alhambra 
at  Granada  This  .Vlcizar  was  Ih'euii  in  llsl,  and  though  at  times  restored  in  bad  taste,  it  preserves  the  full  beauty 
of  its  style. 


J 


the  admiration  of  visitors  to  it.  Near  by  is  a  bea.itif.il  patio,  which  seems  most  appropnaie 


Courtesy  of  The  PhilnsophirHl  Path. 


COURT  OF  THK  CASA  DE  PILATOS.  SEVILLE. 

Resides  the  Alcdzar,  Seville  has  verv  many  other  beautiful  buildings,  both  of  the  earlier  Moorish  occupancy,  and 
of  the  later  Christian  settlement,  although  even  then  architecture  was  strongly  influenced  by  what  the  Moors  had 
£  I  left.  This  is  quiu*  evident  in  the  palace  known  as  the  Casa  Piiatos,  which  was  commenced  in  1500  and  finished 

c  I  in  1533.  It  intentionally  resembles  the  ,\lcSzar,  but  is  more  modern,  and  in  some  details  the  Renaissance  feeling 

"  I  has  overpowered  the  Moorish.  .Vs  can  be  noticed  in  the  court  (patio),  the  two  styles  mingle.  It  is,  however,  a 

I  fine  example  of  a  patio,  so  well  suited  for  the  climate  of  the  subtropics  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


confidod  the  history  of  Spain  and  tlio  Americas.  There  have  been 
loaned  for  its  use  also  many  documents  of  the  same  nature,  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  from  the  National  Library, 
and  from  the  National  Historical  Archives.  Together  they  form  a 
collection  of  unique  historical  value,  from  which  the  future  compiler 
of  Americana  can  gather  an  inestimable  wealth  of  material. 

The  most  significant  celebration  in  this  regard,  therefore,  among 
the  others  taking  place  in  Seville,  was  the  (Mngress  of  History  and 
Geography  (Congreso  historico-geogrdjico),  which  was  held  in  this  same 
Casa  lAinja.  It  began  its  sessions  on  the  25th  of  April  and  continued 
them  through  the  1st  of  May. 

The  opening  session  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  April  25,  in 
the  Hall  of  Commerce  in  the  Casa  Lonja.  It  was  principally  devoted 
to  the  preliminary  organization,  and  arranged  for  divided  meetings 
of  the  two  sections  of  history  and  of  geography.  The  inaugural 
session,  with  its  addresses  of  welcome,  was  held  on  April  26  at  3 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  largely  a  social  function  at  which 
were  assembled  much  of  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  country.  Many 
ladies,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  attended. 

The  business  sessions,  with  each  of  the  two  sections  as  above  noted, 
occupied  the  full  time  of  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  April. 
Both  morning  and  afternoon  were  given  over  to  the  work,  and  many 
important  articles  on  Ameiicana  were  presented.  These  will  be 
published  later  by  the  congress  in  its  archives. 

The  final  session  was  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of 
May,  in  the  Murillo  room  of  the  Provincial  Museum  (Salon  Murillo 
del  Museo  Provincial).  There  were  again  public  addresses  of  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  success  of  the  congress,  and  remarks  on  its  results 
toward  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  Spain  and 
the  New  World. 

A  gratif3dng  part  of  the  meeting  was  the  arrangement  for  excur¬ 
sions  around  and  about  Seville,  a  city  that  lends  itself  most  com¬ 
pletely  to  such  study  and  entertainment.  The  National  Govern¬ 
ment  was  the  host  at  one  time,  the  city  of  SeviUe  at  another.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  visiting  delegates  from  abroad,  and  they 
were  given  opportunity  to  visit  such  historical  places  as  the  ruins  of 
It&lica,  and  the  cities  of  Jerez  and  Cordoba.  Everything  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  was  placed  at  the  service  of 
these  guests,  even  to  guides  for  the  city  and  interpreters  for  those  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  speak  Spanish. 

Something  more  must  be  said  about  the  character  of  this  exposi¬ 
tion,  w'hich  was  the  starting  point  for  the  congress  and  the  nucleus 
for  its  study,  as  well  as  for  other  investigations  that  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  future.  The  Casa  Lonja,  where  the  General  Archives  of 
the  Indias  are  held,  was  repaired  to  an  almost  perfect  degree,  without 


t'ourtewy  of  *•  Kl  Merourio,"  Barcelona. 

THE  .\fARBLE  STAIRWAY  IN  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  SEVILLE. 

The  Casa  Ix>n3a  in  Seville  was  selected  as  the  depository  tor  the  archives  of  special  relation  to  what 
l'  was  called  “  the  Indies.”  The  building  dates  after  the  Moorish  times,  having  been  completed  in 
1598,  to  be  used  as  an  exchange  for  the  increasing  commerce  of  Seville.  Extensive  alterations 
^have  been  made  to  prepare  it  for  the  proper  housing  of  these  precious  documents. 
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Courtesy  of  **E!  Merciirlo/*  liurcelona. 

SECTION  OF  THE  RATIO  IN  THE  CASA  LONJA. 

The  building  containing  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  is  an  isolated  quadrangle  about  200  feet  wide; 
the  courtyard  is  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  styles,  and  to  modernize  it  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  manucsripts  and  maps  deposited  there,  extensive  changes  have  recently  been  made,  especial 
consideration  being  given  to  the  fact  that  the  permanent  exhibit  of  these  collections  was  begun 
with  the  historical  and  geographical  congress  held  in  April,  1914. 


(’ourtesy  of  ••  K1  Mi'rcurlo."  Ilar<*elona. 

DOCUMENT  ROOMS  IN  THE  HALL  OK  ARCHIVES,  SEVILLE. 

Manuscripts,  documents,  and  similar  treasures  are  carefully  packed  in  Imndles  and  classified.  The 
number  will  run  al)ove  2,000,000,  all  original.  For  preservation  of  the  maps  and  such  bulkier 
exhibits,  the  directors  of  the  archives,  in  preparation  of  the  congress  just  held  and  for  permanent 
exhibit,  had  made  many  glass  cases  of  a  solid  and  durable  character  in  which  to  keep  them  on  view 
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injuring  its  arcliitoctural  inorit  or  appoaraiico.  Tho  Ciovornmcnt 
had  appropriated  100,000  pesetas  (.?32,000)  for  the  use  of  this  and 
future  congresses  (a  Hispanic-American  exposition  is  to  l)e  held  in 
1910),  so  that  the  building  might  he  in  good  condition,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  bring  this  about.  Many  mahogany  cases  were 
made,  and  in  them — there  are  142  in  all — and  in  frames  on  the  walls 
of  the  room  a  large  number  of  maps  were  exhihitc'd.  In  so  far  as 
was  possible,  all  articles  of  the  various  collections  were  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  so  that  in  this  graphic  manner  the  history  of 
America  could  be  followed  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  to  the 
final  independence. 

Thus  in  Seville  have  opened  most  auspiciously  an  interesting 
congress  and  an  exhibit  of  valued  documents,  adding  once  again  to 
the  opportunities  of  late  offered  to  the  students  of  the  fascinating 
epoch  of  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  America.  That  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  it  there  can  he  no  doubt,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
this  slight  notice  of  the  celebration  in  the  Billetix  of  the  Pan 
Ameiican  iTiion  will  direct  many  students  to  the  treasures  that  now 
are  so  easily  accessible. 


roiii-tesv  Iji  IliistrHclrtn  Sllcl-Aniericamt. 

THE  TEKHACE  AT  TJIE  WATEH’S  EIXiE,  MAU  DEL  I’LATA. 

There  has  just  been  constructed  at  this  fashionable  bathing  resort  in  Argentina  a  splendid  terrace,  which  actually  overhangs  the  water  in  some  places  and  wliicli  will  form  a  fine 
addition  to  the  liambla,  along  wliich  visitors  are  so  fond  of  promenading,  ('lose  to  this  sea  balcony,  as  it  may  be  called,  are  many  chalets  and  summer  houses  of  those  who 
like  to  spend  more  than  a  few  days  in  the  place.  Mar  del  Plata,  by  these  recent  structures,  has  become  one  of  the  most  charmingly  artistic  centers  of  Argentine  life. 
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SUMMER  RESORTS  IN  AR¬ 
GENTINA  '  '/  /. 


IX  Argentina  it  is  becoming  a  ])0])ular  habit  to  go  to  a  summer 
resort  in  order  to  escajje  the  uncomfortable  days  that  mark  the 
midsummer.  As  soon  as  the  heat  of  early  December  (from  90° 
to  100°  F.  ;  .‘15°  to  40°  centigrade)  makes  itself  felt,  the  ])eople  of 
Buenos  ^Ures,  of  Rosario,  Tucuman,  Cordol)a,  La  Plata,  and  other  citi(*s 
b(‘gin  to  think  of  an  outing,  and  to  ])lan  tours  to  the  seasid(‘,  the 
mountains,  or  to  the  river  resorts  w  thin  easy  reach  of  the  ca])ital. 

Among  the  mountain  ])laces  are  those  near  Cordoba,  like  Alta 
Gracia,  Cosquin,  CapiUa  del  Monte,  where  good  hotels  can  be  found, 
with  baths,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  and  other  means  of  amusement, 
and  where  the  climate  offers  a  refreshing  change.  There  are  numerous 
riverside  resorts  like  Quilmes,  Olivos,  San  Isidro,  or  Las  Conchas,  but 
undoubtetUy  that  which  is  the  most  fashionable,  ])artly  because  it  is 
within  such  easy  reach  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  the  region  called  El  Tigre, 
but  which  includes  several  near-by  streams  besides  the  Tigre  itself. 

Of  seaside  places  there  are  Xecochea,  Miramar,  Mar  del  Sud,  and  an 
Osttmde,  but  the  most  popular  and  the  better  known  resort,  and  the 
one  that  has  attracted  the  greatest  attention  for  a  number  of  yeai-s 
past,  is  Mar  del  Plata. 

Mar  del  Plata  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Cabo  (Cape)  Corrientes, 
about  400  kilometers  (250  indes)  south  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  region  is  marked  by  a  pretty  range  of  hills  formed  from  the 
easternmost  branches  of  the  Sierra  de  Balcarte,  ami  the  chmate  is  soft 
and  hetUthful,  yet  bracing  enough  to  fill  the  wants  of  those  who  need 
and  are  benefited  by  a  thorough  change  of  air.  The  ocean  in  front 
of  it  is  always  calm,  the  waters  always  blue,  both  being  features  that 
offer  a  constant  charm  to  the  city  dwellers.  It  is  for  them  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  change  from  the  dog  days  of  the  northern  summer  to  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  Mar  del  Plata  after  a  journey  by  train  of  little  more  than 
six  houm,  and  the  o])en  sea  before  them  is  a  source  of  never-ending 
delight. 

The  ])eo})le  of  Argentina  have  made  of  Mar  del  Plata,  in  little  less 
than  20  years,  a  city  of  comfort  and  luxury  even,  wdiere  all  the  delica¬ 
cies  of  modern  life  are  to  be  obtained.  There  is  excellent  rail  connec¬ 
tion  to  all  ])arts,  wdth  sleei)ing  and  dining  cars;  there  are  numerous 
hotels,  of  the  highest  class  mostly,  yet  some  of  such  moderate  rate 
that  those  of  modest  purse  can  be  accommodated;  there  are  many 
])rivat(‘  residences,  costly  or  otherwise,  and  smaller  houses  for  ])er- 
manent  or  transient  dwellings. 
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KAMBLA  OK  PKOMENADE  AT  MAR  DEL  PLATA. 


•Mur  del  Plata  Is  .situated  4tK)  kilometers  south  of  Uucnos  .Vires  (l>49  miles),  and  .since  the  early  eighties  ha.s  become  the  most  popular  resort  in  .Vrgcntina  for  those  wishing  a  change 
ami  a  chance  to  take  the  refre.shing  sea  laiths.  The  splendid  new  building  of  the  Kambla  along  the  water  frontal  Mar  del  Plata  is  already  the  fashionable  promenade  for 
everyone  going  to  that  watering  place.  This  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  many  diversions  for  visitors,  although  it  otters  in  itself  many  of  the  attractions  of  life  at  a  summer 
resort.  The  buildings  fronting  on  the  Uambla  are  clubs,  or  hotels,  or  restaurants,  or  shops,  or  residences,  while  the  broad  driveway  near  by  gives  opportunity  for  higher  s|)eed 
than  walking  for  those  who  wish  to  cover  more  ground  in  less  time 


ON  THE  MAR  DEI,  I’EATA  COLE  COURSE. 

In  Argentina  the  game  of  golf  is  one  of  the  mo.st  popular  sports  in  which  the  peopli'  indulge.  Many 
cities  have  links,  ami  lluenos  .Vires  has  several.  .Vt  Mar  del  data  a  course  has  only  recently  bet'h 
completed,  so  that  those  who  are  not  enjoying  the  baths  at  the  sea.side,  may  find  recreation  in  the 
vigorous  exercise  allorded  liy  golf.  The  gentleman  in  the  center  of  the  photograph  is  the  governor  of 
(the  l’rovinc<‘  of)  Buenos  .Vires,  (ieneral  Arias  (rec.'ntly  deceased),  ami  he  is  in  a  group  of  the  Min¬ 
isters,  Senators,  and  Deputies  of  the  Province,  together  with  officials  of  the  club. 


While  this  beautiful  summer  n'sort  for  the  people  of  Argentina  has  nil  the  interc.sts  desirable  for  enter¬ 
tainment  on  land,  it  offers  also  the  diversions  which  would  lie  expected  at  the  seaside.  There  is  bath¬ 
ing  both  in  the  salt  water  and  in  establishments  specially  prepared  for  the  inirpose,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  boating,  the  small  yachts  seen  along  the  snore  adding  materially  to  the  variet  v  of  the  scene.  .Vs 
the  driveway  skirts  the  water  for  some  distance,  the  sailboats  arc  always  in  sight  and  prove  a  decided 
attraction. 


TIIK  I{1()  TI<iHE. 

( tne  of  the  most  interesting,  (ieiightfiii,  an<l  even  famous  resorts  in  the  neighltorhoo  I  of  liuenos  Aires,  oniy  30  kiioineters  ( 19  miles)  north  of  the  city,  is  the  boating  place  on  the 
Kio  Tigre.  It  has  tceen  called  the  Venice  of  Argentina,  lic'canse  sitveral  small  tributiiries  of  the  Hio  de  la  I’lata  form  liere  a  group  of  islands  around  which  pleasure  and 
excursion  boats  can  ply.  Tigre  is  the  favorite  re.sort  of  innumerable  families  living  in  the  north  of  the  Itepuljlic,  and  they  have  Imilt  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  summer 
homes,  chalets,  and  bejathouses.  Fine  hotels  and  clubs  make  the  wliole  place  gay,  especially  on  fashionable  days,  or  wheri  races  are  held,  in  whieli  rowing  clulcs  compete. 
No  visitor  to  liuenos  Aires,  especially  if  he  hapjeens  to  lie  there  in  summertime,  should  fail  to  sjtend  a  day  at  this  charming  suburb. 


THE  \fAR  DEL  I’LATA  CLT  B. 

Since  this  waterinj;  place  has  ta'cnme  so  fashional)le  it  has  ttrown  into  a  verilalile  city  and  has  a  chit)  for 
city  members  or  for  cnests  who  are  visitinc  llie  place  for  the  lime  lieitif:.  'I'his  cltili  has  mttch  ol  tlie 
air'that  characterizes  the  famous  Jockey  (  Itil)  in  Htieno^  Aires,  ami  many  of  the  memliers  of  the  one 
are  also  memliers  of  the  other. 


THE  TKiRE  HOTEL  AND  THE  TICKE  ('Ll'IL 

Close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  so  that  all  the  life  on  the  water  and  aiong  the  bank  can  be  enjoyed  from 
its  shelter,  is  the  Tigre  liotel,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  watering  place  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
resorts  of  IJnenos  Aires.  In  front  of  the  hotel  runs  the  Hio  Lujan,  and  it  is  a  memorabie  sight  to  sit 
on  the  xiiazza  and  to  watch  the  peopie  pass  by,  in  antomobiies,  in  carriages,  on  foot,  or  in  boatsskim- 
ming  up  and  down  on  the  water. 


A  TIGRE  RIVER  ROWING  CLUIL 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  clubs  on  the  Tigre  and  the  other  small  rivers  in  the  immeiiiate  neighborhoiMi, 
and  they  deveiop  many  excelient  rowing  crews.  At  ccriain  seasons  of  the  summer  regattas  are  held, 
in  which  prizes  are  given  for  the  mast  expert,  and  considerabie  friendiy  rivairy  exists  among  these 
clubs.  IJeshies  the  regatta  days,  which  are  attended  by  crowds  of  the  ^)eopie  of  ilucnos  .\ires,  there 
are  other  fashionabie  days  (dias  tie  moda),  when  the  river  reminds  the  visitor  of  the  Thames  in  Eng- 
iand,  and  when  the  hotels,  clubs,  and  jirivate  houses  are  full  of  people  who  have  come  out  to  siKuid  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  aftermam  and  evening. 


SUMMKK  HESOKTS  IX  AUdKXTIXA. 
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'Pho  city  of  Mar  del  Plata  lies  in  a  small  valley  among  the  hiUs 
already  mentioned,  and  has  the  best  of  mnnici])al  im])rovements. 
'Phe  l)road  stieets  are  ])aved  with  asphalt,  are  regularly  swejit  and 
wat(‘red,  and  are  well  shaded  by  trees  ])lanted  along  the  sides.  Skirt¬ 
ing  the  shore  for  about  .‘1  miles  is  a  sjdendid  avenue  about  60  feet 
wide,  completely  macadamized,  electric  lighted,  and  with  hotels,  clubs, 
and  buildings  of  this  character  along  one  side,  while  on  the  other  is  a 
line  tv'rrace  on  which  the  ])eo])le  can  promenade  and  catch  the  view 
of  the  o])en  ocean. 

One  of  tlie  most  attractive  structures  at  Mar  del  Plata  is  the 
Ramhla,  a  semicovered  terrace  built  on  pillai*s  above  the  beach.  It 
is  over  1.2()()  feet  long  and  I  Jo  feet  wide,  and  with  its  club  rooms, 
baths,  theater,  meeting  hall,  and  shops  forms  the  fashionable  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  the  summer  colony.  The  structure  is  in  the  Louis  XVI 
style  and  faces  both  the  sea  and  shore,  the  view  thus  uniting  tlie 
natural  beauties  of  tlie  region  roundabout  and  those  of  the  city  that 
has  grown  up  to  enjoy  it. 

Soutlieast  of  the  city  is  the  Mar  del  Plata  Golf  (  luh,  founded  in 
ISOS.  Tlie  course  has  received  all  possible  care  and  attention,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  There  are  two  sets  of 
grounds,  one  of  0,  the  other  of  IS,  holes,  and  play  is  open  to  novices 
or  experts  on  one  or  the  other.  Society,  it  will  be  seen  from  this, 
has  ample  opportunity  to  enjoy  itself,  and  there  (an  be  no  surprise, 
then'fore,  at  the  popularity  of  Mar  del  Plata. 

K1  Tigre  is  of  (juite  another  character.  The  watering  place  takes 
its  name  from  the  river  on  the  hanks  of  which  it  is  built  and  was  a 
pleasant  summer  resort  during  the  earliest  days  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ah  •es,  being  much  oIcUt  in  this  respect  than  its  seaside  rival.  The 
climate  evem  at  this  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  capital  (about 
Ht  miles)  is  noticeably  milder,  and  in  the  hot  nights  of  midsummer 
this  watering  place  offers  an  agreeable  escape  from  the  crowded  city. 
Its  hotels,  clubs,  and  numerous  private  villas  are  then  lilh'd  w'ith  the 
y(»uth  and  fashion  of  the  city,  and  many  visitors  from  interior 
points  make  Tigre  almost  a  home  during  the  season. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  is  the  boating. 
There  are  at  least  10  rowing  dubs,  (aich  with  its  clubhouse,  gardens, 
and  lawn  surrounding  it,  and  the  keen  rivalry  for  the  victory  in  the 
many  ivgattas  arranged  between  them  is  always  a  source  of  social 
entertidnment  and  conversation.  Col.  Roosevelt,  in  his  visit  to  the 
Tigre,  said  that  the  regatta  he  witnessed  on  the  river  was  to  him 
the  most  charming  spt'ctacle  of  all  the  many  he  had  attended  in 
Argentina. 

'rhese  two  watering  places  offer  a  contrast,  so  that  a  choice  of 
pk'asure  lies  in  tlie  hand  of  the  city  dw('ll(‘r.  Both  are  thdightful, 
b(tth  are  fashionable,  and  both  show  a  completeness  of  comfort  and 
even  luxury  winch  can  be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  advanced  cosmo- 
politainsm  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 


A  STATIOX  ON  THE  KOAH  TO  PARAOUaY. 

The  distance  by  the  rail  route  (new)  Ijetwecn  Buenos  Aires  anil  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  is  94:i  miles,  ami  the  northern  |>art  runs  ihrouKh  a  comiiaratively  umlevelopeil 
country  that  is  rapidly  being  opened  bv  this  railway  connection.  In  Paraguay  itself  the  route  passes  over  the  Paraguay  fentral.  Small  stations  like  this  at 
Vuty.  are  quite  frequent,  and  they,  with  their  surroundings,  show  the  traveler  how  development  is  taking  place. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 
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IJlVKHA,  <)\  TllK  FltOXTIKK  OK  UhI'OI'AV. 

Dkak  Mi{.  ICkitoi:;  Siiic('  my  last  1 ‘tt  'r,  wiittcii  from  Biu'iios 
Aires,  I  have  Ixmmi  to  Asuiieioii,  in  I’aiajiuay,  eomiii"  north  hv  rail¬ 
way,  and  r(‘turni!i<i:  south  hy  steanu'r  to  Mont '“video.  1  liavc'  also 
been  to  some  ol  the  int('rior  places  in  rru>:uay,  and  aft('r  careful 
eonsidc'ration,  1  have  deeid('d  to  (“liter  Brazil  from  this  plae(“,  taking 
in  th(“  southern  s(“etion  of  that  Repuhlie  as  a  country  by  itself.  1 
th(“r(“for(“  am  makin"  a  stay  at  this  pn'tty  litth“  town  on  the  fronti(“r 
of  lAufiuay,  just  for  the  purpos(“  of  writin<>:  a  h“tler  to  you  and  squar¬ 
ing  mvself  on  all  d(“tails  b(“for(“  (“uterine:  upon  what  is  to  m(“  an  untri('(l 
fi(‘l(l.  ‘ 

Do  you  know,  1  think  som(“tinu“s  1  l(“av(“  out  a  simple  hint  or  so 
that  inijiht  help  my  fellow  travelei“s  in  pr(“parin<;  th('mselv(“s  for  such 
a  trip  as  this  I  am  makiiif;.  In  fact,  on(“  such  hint  has  been  on  my 
mind  (“V(“r  sine(“  I  left  Buenos  Air(“s  and  ^ot  into  th(“  int(“rior  of  th(“ 
River  Plate  r(“gion.  It  is  this:  What(“ver  is  left  undone  or  omitted, 
one  article  must  always  b(“  r(“membere(l  in  outtittino:  for  a  long  tour 
in  Latin  America.  Soap.  Xever  forget  to  carry  a  good  cargo  of 
soap.  At  least  a  half  (loz(“n  cakes  of  mo(lerat(“  size,  which  can  be 
slipp(“(l  into  folds  and  er(“viees  of  the  clothing,  and  therefore  occupy¬ 
ing  praeti(“ally  no  (“xtra  space,  while  a  box  of  soap  would,  when  things 
ar(“  packed  snugly  as  mine  always  are,  be  in  the  way.  I  speak  of 
this  with  som(“  f(*(“ling,  for  I  ran  out  of  my  own  favorite  brand  at 
Buenos  Aiivs,  and  had  to  buy  a  n(“W  supply. 

Now,  soap  in  Latin  Am(“riea  costs  m()n(“y.  You  can  get  good  soaj) 
in  big  citi(“s  like  Santiago,  ('bile,  or  San  Jose,  (’osta  Rica,  but  it  is 
expensive,  according  to  our  standards.  Th(“  trouble  is,  however, 
that  one  runs  out  of  it  at  most  awkward  plac(“s  in  the  interior,  and 
then,  perhaps,  nothing  attracliv(“  can  be  found,  or  the  price  for  any 
well-known  brand  staggers  the  purchaser.  It  looks  so  ridiculous  in 
the  (“xpense  account,  too.  But  (>n(“  must  have  his  own  soap,  or  suflVr 
for  the  lack  of  it.  I  would  apply  this  advice  particularly  to  shaving 
soap  in  sticks,  of  which  I  myself  am  (“specially  fond.  I  have  just 
given  away  my  p(“nultimate  shaving  stick  to  a  good  friend  and  hope 
that  I  still  hav(“  enough  to  last  till  I  get  back  to  X(“W  York.  The  next 
time  I  come,  if  ev(“r  th(“r(“  is  a  n(“xt  lim(“.  I’ll  lay  in  a  siipjily  for  two 
years;  you  may  (l(“p(“n(l  upon  that. 


'  The  sixUi  (rfii  series  of  12  arlielescomriienciii)'  in  (he  .laniiary  niiiiil)er  of  (he  IU'I.i.etin. 
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A  SETTLKUS’  CAMI’  IN  l*AKA(irAY. 


All  through  the  Arnenl  iiie  territory  of  Misioncs,  and  alont;  the  new  line  of  the  I’araKuay  Central  Kailway,  the  impression  is  very  vivid  that  the  country  is  fast  opening  to  the 
immigrant, and  that  they  have  come  to  make  homes  for  themselves.  The  native  (iuaranis  also  are  seen,  but  the  Euroi)ean,' either  from  the  south,  or  from  north  and  east 
Euro|)e,  are  those  whose  presence  indicates  tlte  later  character  of  the  land.  The  wants  of  these  settlers  must  be  supplied,  as  they  are  to  become  .\mericans  in  a  few  years. 
Already,  as  can  be  noted,  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  Paraguayan  tea  and  of  listening  to  canned  music.  It  will  riot  be  long  before  they  will  demand  other 
materials  of  home  comfort. 
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1  felt  (l()\vnri<;lit  (lis<;ust»'(l  witli  myself,  Mr.  Editor,  at  allowiii" 
myself  to  leave  Hueiios  Aires  and  Montevideo  after  liaviii"  stay('d 
then'  such  a  relatively  short  while.  I  eonld  have  devoted  weeks 
more  to  the  stiidv  of  opportunities  there,  nndonhti'dly  with  advantage 
and  I  like  to  thiiik  profit  to  myself  and  my  house,  but  even  a  eom- 
mereial  traveh'r  must  have  some  regard  for  his  own  and  his  employer’s 
time  and  expc'iise  aeeonnt,  so  I  deeided  to  get  away  and  to  move 
onward,  realizing  that  there  was  a  large  field  ahead  of  mc'  yet. 

Many  of  those  1  met  iji  Buenos  Aires  advised  me  against  going  up 
the  riv('r  into  Paraguay  and  Asuncion.  Common  opinion  seemed  to 
he  satisfied  with  the  feeling  that  most  business  was  initiated  or  at 
least  controlled  at  Buenos  Aires  (or  Mont('vid(>o)  and  that  therefon* 
the  commercial  traveler  could  do  everything  necessary  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ])orts.  This  is  playing  the  game  blindfolded,  1  found 
out.  On  thinkijig  the  matter  over  with  myself,  1  concluded  that  it 
was  worth  the  time  and  money  to  see  what  this  interior  country  was 
like,  whether  1  could  sell  anything  there,  and  what  the  ])romises  for 
the  future  might  he.  It  was  self-evident  that  if  I  »lealt  only  with 
merchants  in  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo,  T  should  he  restricted  in 
my  sales  by  just  such  orders  as  they  wished  to  give  me  and  by  just 
such  kind  of  orders  as  tlu'v  chose  to  reserve  for  my  account. 
Whether  my  reasojiing  will  apply  to  all  travelers,  I  caji  not  decide. 
Anyhow,  to  Asuncion  I  went,  and  for  myself  at  least  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  stej)  was  warranted. 

Two  ways  are  now  oj)en  into  Paraguay.  The  long-established 
route  is  by  steamer  up  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  then  the  Parana,  and  as 
a  third  stage,  on  the  Paraguay,  beyond  Corrientes.  The  junction  of 
the  Alto  Paraguay  to  the  east  and  of  the  Paraguay  Rivers  occurs 
about  40  kilometers  (25  miles)  above  that  city.  As  the  hVenchman 
would  say,  that  is  not  the  way  1  took  up  the  river,  hut  the  way  I 
came  hack.  I  went  up  via  the  railway,  which  was  just  o])ened,  al¬ 
though  ])asseng('r  travel  was  not  well  systematized,  my  own  oppor¬ 
tunity  coming  as  a  courtesy  to  a  stranger  and  foreigner  rather  than 
to  a  routine  tourist.  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  this  new  coiuitry 
in  South  America,  as  contrasted  with  western  Argentina  or  with  the 
classic  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  because  I  could  thereby  learn  just 
what  was  going  on  iji  the  line  of  immigration  and  settlement,  com¬ 
pared  with  conditions  in  my  own  great  West,  at  home  in  the  Ignited 
States. 

And,  indeed,  this  is  a  new  country,  just  like  southern  C'alifornia, 
with  a  background  of  traditions  and  of  history  in  which  the  docile 
natives  were  absolutely  dominated  by  an  idealistic  n'ligious  order — • 
in  South  America  the  Jesuits,  but  in  North  America  (California)  the 
Franciscans.  So  much  one  should  know  from  reading,  and  ojie  feels 
it  on  being  actually  within  the  country,  hut  comjJete  conviction  of 
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till*  lull'  awakciiinj;  conics  overwhelmingly  after  jiassin^  across  the 
Ix'tter  known  Provincias  (States)  of  Pntre  Rios  and  ('orriimtes  and 
enti'riiii;  tin*  (lohernacion  or  Ti'rritorv  of  Misioins.  The  scenery  is 
int(‘r('stin<;,  the  climate  (while  1  was  there',  at  least,  and  ji'iniam'iit 
residc'iits  <rave  me  the  imjiression  that  it  n'semhled  Florida)  is  dc- 
li<;htfnl,  and  the  industries  jiractically  are  all  ajiricultural  and  jias- 
toral,  such  as  are'  tee  he'  feuinel  in  hinel  just  e)])en  to  settle'ment. 

This  last  stre'tch  eui  the  railway  tee  the'  Para<:uay  heereh'r — that  is, 
thre)u<;h  Misieuies — is  only  just  eejie'ue  el  as  far  as  Ihesaelas,  anel  freem  tlnit 
statieui  a  fe'rry  acreess  the'  river  (ujijier  Parafiuay)  jeeins  it  at  Fncar- 
nacion  with  the'  Paraguay  (V'litral  tee  the'  cajiital,  Asunciem.  In  this 
re'fiieen  eve.rvthin<;  smacks  e>f  the'  nmeh'rn  life'  see  familiar  in  eeur  eiwn 
Seuithwcst.  Besieles  the  aheuijiinal  natives— -the'  (luaranis — 1  saw 
many  Peth's,  nett  a  fe'w  (icrmans  anel  etther  netrth  Kuretjieans,  jtle'iity 
of  rece'iitly  arriveel  Sjianiarels  anel  Italians  cetminjr  tet  a  freshly  opi'iicel 
cetuntryfetr  wetrk  einel  pe'rlnijis  a  hetme,  anel  several  Enjilish  hi<ih-<;raele' 
cetntract  nu'n  etn  the  jolt  with  the'  railway.  This  all  hetetkens  an 
awake'nin<;,  an  inte'ntiem  tet  eleveletj)  a  lanel,  wetnelerfully  rich  hy  na¬ 
ture'.  inte)  a  jireteluctive  rivalrv  with  the  oleh'r  jietrtietns  etf  Arjie'iitina, 
such  as  Bueneis  Aire's  (Province),  etr  particularly  Santa  Fe,  which  1 
am  tetlel  it  re'se'iuhles.  Anel  this  territetry  etf  Misioncs,  tojiether  with 
the  setuthern  part  etf  the  Re'jtuhlic  of  Parajjuay,  is  just  fe'elinj;  the 
new  meivements  etf  the  twe'iitie'th  ce'Jiturv,  jiractically  uninfluenceel 
by  thetse  which  in  Setuth  Ame'iica  were  set  characte'ristic  etf  the 
ninete'e'iith. 

Le't’s  see  whether  1  can  hriiifi  this  hetme  tet  the  cetmmerciid  trave'lei’. 
As  if  he  were  leavinjr  St.  Letuis,  fetr  example',  he  will  leave  Buenets  Aire's, 
a  city  etf  a  millietn  anel  a  half,  with  all  the  culture  anel  purchasing 
cajtacity  etf  any  city  in  Euretpe  etr  the'  Tnite'e!  State's.  He  will  pass 
thretuirh  Entre  Kiets  anel  Cetrriente's,  the  same  as  etur  State's,  where 
he  will  finel  a  re'lative'ly  well  e'stahlislu'el  hut  still  gretwing  agricultural 
activity,  as  he  might  e'xpe'ct  in  Arkansas  anel  Oklahetma,  anel  then 
he'  will  ente'r  Misietne's  anel  setutheast  Paraguay,  tet  he  in  the  lanel 
etf  new  immigriints.  etf  unlinisheel  railway  cetnstructietn,  etf  virgin 
setil,  anel  the'  never  htiling  tin  can. 

The  tin  can,  Mr.  Eelitetr,  in  every  petrtietn  etf  the  glethe  it  has  been 
my  lett  to  waneh'r,  is  the  aelvance'  iielvertisement  etf  etur  inelustried 
civilizatietn.  Other  signals  cetntrihute!  tet  the  recetgnitietn  etf  etur 
attack  upetn  the  re'seturce's  etf  metther  e'aith,  hut  netthing  set  elistinctly 
authetrize's  us  tet  trace  the  liiset  steps  etf  pretgre'ss  as  elete's  the  tiu  e-an. 
1  have  se'en  it  (etr  them)  hir  etut  etn  the'  metuntteins  etf  Me'xicet,  whe're 
surve'ying  jtartie's  hetpe'el  tet  lete-ate  a  line  eicretss  the  (’etrelillerti  tinel 
detwn  tet  the  Pticific.  1  have  Intel  a  getetel  ine'iil  etut  etf  it  whe'ii  cretssing 
Iletneluras,  mile's  etff  the  railway  hut  in  a  camp  whe're  engine'ers 
were  setting  up  a  metelern  mining  jtlant.  1  have  se'en  the  natives  in 


A  (iKNKKAL  M  HIU'I  I  AN  DISK  STOHK  IN  ASl'N'CloN 


A  Careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  such  a  store  will  convince  the  traveler  that  the  wantsof  thepeojile, 
whether  old  residents  or  recent  arrivals,  are  varie<l  and  hy  no  means  simple.  They  will  buy  almost 
everythintj,  especially  whatever  leads  to  comfort  and  adornment.  They  demand  g(M)d  st nil and  willpay 
lor  it.  The  manufacturer  who  meets  these  wants  has  a  iirowinn  market  ahead  of  him. 
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iSnch  a  ,mo<lern  hnildini:.  and  the  fact  that  a  hank  occupies  it.  should  do  much  to  dispel  the  iKiionmce 
alKuit  I’araKuay  and  the  character  of  husiness  done  there.  .Vsuncion  isi'rowiiij'.as  isall  the  region  round 
aliont.  and  assumint;  modern  ways. 
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SUBURBAN  VILLAS  NEAR  ASUNCION. 

-Vs  .\simfion  lies  in  a  sul)lropieal  climate,  and  as  the  inhabitants  arc  inlluenee<l  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Spanish  traditions  of  the  place,  the 
house  construction,  even  of  the  latest  pattern,  ts  of  the  style  to  which  they  have  grown  accustomed.  They  arc  of  one  story,  with  cool 
interior,  and  usually  have  plenty  of  space  for  a  garden  arouiid  them. 
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Venezuela  tivasuro  it  for  flower  pots  and  mold  it  over  into  drinking 
eups.  Trekkers  to  ])ronnsed  homes  in  Xew  Mexico  or  Arizona  reckon 
it  as  among  the  most  necessary  of  their  domestic  equipment.  Here 
in  the  interior  of  South  America  1  have  found  it  proof  positive  of 
construction  gangs  on  tlie  raihvav.  It  marks  the  first  simple  resi¬ 
dence  of  station  masters  and  such  operative  agents,  and  is  as  surely 
indicative  of  the  immigrant  and  colonist — the  Pole,  the  Italian, 
and  the  German — wlio,  within  the  next  half  dozen  years,  will  he  all 
over  this  region,  growing  corn,  raising  cattle,  working  in  the  saw¬ 
mills,  taking  up  land  for  general  purposes,  and  increasing  the  j)opula- 
tion  generously,  abandonitig  the  tin  can  only  when  he  lias  cultivated 
a  garden  of  his  own. 

It  is  943  miles  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  about  the  northern  300  miles  of  it  had  lately  become  discovered 
by  intending  settlers.  Part  of  this  is  in  Argentina,  jiart  in  Paraguay. 
There  is  another  area  along  a  new  line  in  construction  toward  the 
east,  in  Paraguay,  which  has  much  the  same  characteristics.  Alt 
this  means  that  there  is  a  fine  chance  for  the  Yankee  salesman. 
1  myself  have  little  to  offer,  because  my  line  is  outside  the  demands 
of  a  new  settler  population,  hut  for  much,  very  much  of  the  reipiire- 
ments  of  a  growing  agricultural  country,  the  Ihiited  States  should  be 
the  best  possihh'  souree  of  siqiply.  1  do  not  mean  that  at  this  very 
moment  a  profitable  business  in  geni'ral  farm  merchandise  could  he 
done.  That  would  he  an  illusive  hope  for  the  merchant  who  thinks 
only  of  immediate  gain,  and  the  very  purpose  of  his  effort  might  he 
defeated. 

The  promise  for  business  lies  in  the  future  possibilities.  Here  is  a 
country  which  witliin  a  few  years  will  have  a  po])ulation  of  thousands. 
Among  tliem  will  lx*  many  natives.  Guarani  Indians,  eager  enough  to 
assume  tin*  garb  and  habits  of  the  stronger  races  by  wliom  they  are 
being  pushed  to  the  wall,  hut  tlie  active  settlers  will  he  immigrants 
who  must  have  clothing,  furniture,  domestic  and  farm  utensils, 
everything  for  house  construction,  and  tlie  simjder  luxuries  which 
people  tin*  world  over  crave  ami  for  whieh  they  will  pay  good  money. 
Whoever  finds  out  what  is  wanti'd  and  makes  persistent  efforts  to 
sell  it  will  in  the  long  run  develop  a  trade  that  must  become  a  per¬ 
manent  gold  mine,  providi'd  only  a  faint  heart  does  not  give  up  at  the 
apparent  slownc'ss  of  things  and  that  a  well-trained  imagination 
can  look  beyond  the  primitive  crossroads  tienda  (store)  and  the 
stolid  immigrant  digging  away  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

I  have  alloweil  myself  this  particular  digression,  Mr.  Editor, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  of  Xorth  America  know  so  little  of 
these  m'wer  plac(>s  in  South  Amerieu,  so  alike  in  many  eonditions  to 
our  own  Southwest.  1  confess  that  my  own  information,  guided 
undoul)t(‘dly  to  a  great  extemt  by  my  experiimces  in  ('entral  America 


Mimlcvideo  slri'els  art’  wt'll  paved,  uikI  the  IiUildiiif’s  in  tlie  center  of  llie  city,  where  this  picture  was  taken,  are  snl>stanlial.  The  l>nsiness  secti<ai  is  on  a 
narrow  stretch  of  land. and  the  streets  runniiiK  across  it  show  a  (rlin  fee  of  the  harbor  at  each  end.  Here  are  the  chief  coininercial  ollices  and  the  banks, 
hut  farther  toward  the  laiRC  jilazas  and  the  residence  section  are  larKc  simps,  a  few  havitic  certain  resemlilance  to  the  department  stores  of  London, 
I’aris,  or  N'evv'  York. 
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and  Mexico,  liad  not  prepared  me  for  wliat  I  find.  I  was  aware,  of 
course,  l)ut  rattier  dimly,  of  the  immigration  into  Arfientina,  and  had 
read,  as  one  reads  most  hooks,  of  the  colonists  in  Brazil.  But  I  had 
not  jirasped  tlie  si<rnificance  of  what  the  movement  meant.  My 
experiences  in  Latin  America  liad  made  me  acquainted  with  tlie 
native  stocks  of  Mexico,  of  (luatemala,  and  of  Salvador.  1  based  my 
judijments  upon  what  1  knew. 

1  pictured  to  myself,  before  1  started,  the  isolated  capitals  of  Quito 
and  La  Baz:  I  anticipated  the  older  and  classical  cities  like  Lima  and 
Santiago:  I  interpretated  correctly  the  characteristics  (1  am  not 
s|)eakin<;  solely  of  the  commercial  characteristics,  althoui'h  these 
should  he  jiredominant  in  my  letters,  hut  1  include  also  the  social  and 
other  aspects  of  tliese  countries)  of  much  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
Amenca,  which,  in  many  essentials,  have  followed  lines  similar  to 
those  in  (Vntral  America.  Tlie  smaller  towns,  like  Areipiipa  in  Bern, 
and  Mendoza  in  Arjjentina:  the  seaports,  like  (luayaquil  in  Kcuador, 
Callao  in  Bern,  or  even  Arica  and  Valdivia  in  ('Idle,  did  not  seem 
unfamiliar  to  me.  1  acknowled<red,  if  you  ri'menihiM’,  that  Valparaiso 
and  Buenos  Aires  astonisheil  me  with  their  diil'erences  from  what  1 
had  fancieil,  yet  they  are  so  well  known  to  the  world  that  it  was  laisy 
to  chanjje  my  point  of  view. 

Ihit  on  seeiiijr  some  parts  of  Argentina  1  had  my  eyes  opened.  1 
discovered  that  ('entral  American  or  Mexican  ('xjuahaici's  were  not  a 
sure  <ruide  to  much  of  the  newer  area  of  South  America.  Bather  was 
the  consumimr  power  of  this  eastern  section  to  he  iraufied  by  what 
took  place  and  is  still  taking  place  in  our  own  Western  States.  There 
is  only  a  slight  variation  from  the  comparison.  In  our  Cnited  States 
we  have  an  immigration  largely  from  nortlu'rn  Europe,  while  in  South 
America,  although  north  Europe  ((lermany,  Russia,  and  Boland)  is 
rejiresi'iited,  it  is  south  Europe  that  sends  the  great  majority  of 
immigrants  into  Argentina  and  Baraguav.  Nevertheless  they  are 
Euro|)eans,  already  prepared  to  accept  the  standards  ucknowhalged 
to  prevail  in  what  we  call  civilization,  with  an  ambition  to  im])rove 
themselves  as  Amencans,  and  therefore  to  (Uunand  whatever  tin*  New 
World  has  promised  them,  in  addition. 

The  commercial  traveler  or  the  student  must  c(“ase  from  talking 
solely  in  terms  of  the  culture  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  traditional 
habits  of  the  natives,  if  he  wishes  to  interj)ret  correctly  conditions  in 
the  region  of  the  River  Plate,  lie  must  recognize  that  a  great  immi¬ 
gration  movement  is  umler  way.  That  this  immigration  will  increase 
till  all  these  em|)ty  spaces  an*  idled  as  our  own  northwest  was  Idled 
by  settlers  and  homemakers.  That  now,  with  better  governments, 
and  with  statesmen  ])ossessing  more  sharpened  insight  into  industrial 
and  material  conditions,  with  a  hntader  patriotism  and  knowledge  of 
affairs,  these  countries  are  growing  just  as  our  own  country  grew. 
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This  fact  should  lx*  driven  hoin<‘  to  cviuy  nianui'acturcr  or  coin- 
nvivial  association  who  looks  alicad  for  for(‘i<;n  markets.  Tlicv 
must  realize  that  countries  like  these,  actively  enterinj;  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  expansion,  call  for  just  those  supplies  which  have  contrihuted 
so  much  to  our  own  success  in  conquering  the  wilderness.  If  our 
tlioughts  are  conlined  to  nu'ndy  nu'cting  the  wants  of  the  cultured 
classes  of  the  South  American  cities — and  hy  culture  1  do  not  restrict 
tlie  word  to  what  is  best  in  art  and  fashion,  hut  1  expand  it  to  what 
is  jiroven  to  he  most  cHickmt  in  scientific,  economic  ])roduction  also- 
we  can  apjdy  tlie  same  rule  to  Lima  that  we  do  to  the  ('itv  of  Mexico. 
If  we  try  to  meid  only  tin*  simpler  tastes  of  a  native  pojiulation,  we 
can  use  our  expi'rienci's  gained  in  (luatemala  to  a  farther  removi'd 
market  in  Bolivia.  But  neither  chanmd  of  trade,  however  well 
groovc'd  it  may  h(‘,  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  made  uj)  almost  entirely  of  inpnigrants  whose  imjxdling 
purpose  in  uprooting  themselves  from  the  Old  World  is  to  Americanize 
themselves  in  the  new.  We  alnuidy  know,  or  ouglit  to  know,  what 
such  p(‘Oj)le  want.  We  ought  to  be  the  first  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

What  if  the  business  does  not  jiay  this  year,  or  m'xt  year,  Mr. 
Editor  f  That’s  no  reason  for  being  afraid  of  a  foreign  market.  The 
man  who  looks  at  South  America  with  an  eye  for  immediate  profit 
and  no  more  might  better  stay  at  home.  If  he  has  the  desire  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  his  goods  so  that  their  sales  will  incnuise 
as  the  population  increase's,  he*  must  have*  the*  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions,  and  be  determined  to  stick  for  at  h'ast  five  years.  A  test 
of  the  selling  power  of  his  jiroduct  can  not  be  made  under  that 
period. 

Really  I  didn’t  mean  to  deal  so  much  in  generalities,  nor  to  preach 
economics  as  if  from  a  public  platform.  But  I  couldn’t  resist  letting 
go  a  l)it,  when  I  have  just  h'arned  such  a  lesson  on  my  own  account. 
I’ll  be  back  pn'tty  soon  on  the  highway  ugain,  but  I  must  deliver  a 
‘‘tbirdly,”  Ix'fon*  1  t('ll  anything  about  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  or 
delightful  littk'  ITuguav.  1  want  to  call  attention  to  a  stumbling 
block  the  “  Yanki'e”  traveler  encounters  in  all  this  territory,  but  how 
to  remove  it  must  be  a  solution  from  wisi'r  hea<ls  (and  fuller  pocket- 
books)  than  mine.  This,  too,  was  a  new  experience  to  me,  for  in 
t’entral  America  I  found  no  pr<'j)onderance  of  conqietition ;  distance 
between  producer  and  consumer  was  in  favor  of  tbe  United  States, 
and  often  goods  could  Ix'  sold  direct  to  tbe  merebant  wbo  was  usually 
a  nativ<*  and  c('rtainly  was  on  intimate  terms  witli  the  ultimate  eon- 
sunx'r. 

In  South  Anu'rica,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  constantly  perplexed  by 
the  probk'rn  of  what  to  do  with  my  clh'iits  now  that  I  become 
acapiainted  with  the  trade.  I  know  that  to  try  to  perpetuate  the 
relationship  of  selh'r  ami  buyer,  after  I  am  away  from  lu're  and  the 


CARTS  CARRYING  WOOL  FROM  AN  ESTATE  IN  URUGUAY. 

Uruguay  is  only  behind  Argentina  in  South  .\morica  as  a  sheep-growing  country,  and  in  the  w'ason  j  ■ 
iinmehse  loads  of  wool  can  be  seen  at  the  stations  of  the  railway.  Somejif  it  comes  to  the  United 
States;  but  if  our  trade  with  Uruguay  can  1)0  increased,  more  can  Ire  pjtfchased  for  United  States 
mills  in  exchange  and  as  return  cargoes.  '  “ 


A  RAII.WAY  RRIDGE  IN  URUGUAY. 

The  railways  of  ttruguay  are  thoroughly  well  constructed,  standard  gauge  bemg  the  rule.  The 
rails  and  ballast  are  of  the  best,  and  the  stations  and  brid.ges  can  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
any  part  of  the  world.  .\1  pre.sent  the  most  important  portions  of  the  Republic  are  within  reach 
of  the  railway,  but  there  is  room  for  many  more  lines.  The  commercial  traveler  mx'd  not  leave 
the  railway  in  covering  the  country,  becaiice  he  will  find  more  than  he  can  possibly  attend  to  in 
visiting  the  |)rincipal  places  regularly  scheduled  in  the  time  cards. 
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A  MODKRN  TEXTILE  MILL  IN  URUGUAY. 

While  Uruguay  can  not  be  called  a  manufacturing  country,  certain  industries  have  reache(i  a  condition  of  activity,  ('lotits  arc  woven  by  modern  machinery,  but  the  higher  gra<ies 
are  still  imported.  In  cities  of  the  size  of  Montevideo  the  traveier  should  therefore  note  that  the  best  market  Is  for  goods  of  the  higher  grades,  and  not  necessarily  for  the 
cheaper  qualities. 
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first  delivery  of  goods  has  been  exhausted,  will  be  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  Buenos  Aires  to  “the  States.”  A  letter  with 
orders  takes  time,  and  a  cable  message  costs  much  money.  I  begin 
to  r(‘alize  that,  to  maintain  the  encouraging  trade  already  estab¬ 
lished,  I  shall  b(‘  obliged  to  come  again  to  South  America,  to  demon¬ 
strate  my  sincerity  and  to  make  future  sales.  But,  and  this  is  what 
bothers  me,  can  I  come  again?  Or  in  the  case  of  others,  will  they 
come  again,  when  they  have  once  made  the  tour  and  found  out  what 
a  big  purchasing  territory  it  is  ? 

Supposing  I  can  not  come  again  under  a  year,  to  re\'isit  where  1 
have  already  accomplished  something,  and  perhaps  to  cover  new 
ground,  for  I  confess  tliat  I  have  by  no  means  raked  the  ground 
clean,  what  can  I  do  to  keep  my  trade  alive  ?  I  fear  that  it  would  be 
betraying  my  firm’s  secrets  if  I  explainetl  exactly  what  I  have  decided 
to  do.  But  1  can  make  the  situation  a  little  less  complicated  for 
those  who  may  be  reading  these  informal  letters  and  who,  I  hope, 
can  learn  a  simple  lesson  or  so  from  my  own  personal  experiences  as 
I  give  them. 

By  all  means  (a)  keep  up  through  the  mails  the  friendly  associa¬ 
tions  once  begun  with  customei-s,  whether  actual  or  potential,  (b) 
At  home  a  large  firm  would  send  its  travelers  regularly  through  the 
territory,  but  this  rule  can  not  always  apply  here;  therefore  tlie  next 
best  thing  is  (c)  to  have  some  one  to  act  as  local  agent,  who,  if  he  does 
not  actually  solicit  orders  wll  at  least  accept  tliem  if  they  come 
through  active  solicitation  of  the  home  office.  In  “the  States” 
what  method  is  adopted  by  any  large*  manufacturer  in  New  York, 
or  in  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis  ?  Why,  (d)  he  plants  a  local  agent  in  San 
Francisco,  or  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  or  New  Oreleans,  to  keep 
things  moving.  That  has  also  been  the  case  in  Mexico,  and  these 
local  centers  kept  the  business  alive.  Tliat’s  the  true  answer. 

Supposing  the  e.xpense  of  maintaining  an  agent  in  one  of  the  capitals 
of  South  America  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  returns,  is  it  not  an 
easy  matter  (e)  to  find  some  man  or  firm  to  handle  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  develop  more  of  it  for  the  future?  No,  Mr.  Editor;  and 
that’s  one  of  the  most  deep-seated  problems  of  all  this  South  American 
market.  To  be  sure  there  are,  especially  on  the  west  coast,  a  few 
good  general  agencies,  active,  well  acquainted  with  conditions,  and 
loyal  to  the  business  offered  them.  On  the  east  coast  (so  far  as  I 
have  gone)  there  are  large  general  agencies  which  have  already  had 
from  100  to  1,000  lines  placed  in  their  hands,  and  which  as  mere 
exporters  and  importers  may  be  trusted  to  treat  any  house  fairly. 
The  majority  of  these  are  English  or  Oermans,  some  are  Argentines 
(or  French  or  Italians)- — only  a  very  few  are  what  we  like  to  call 
Americans.  To  give  any  one  of  these  the  agency  is  the  only  resource. 

Will  this  dependence  upon  sucli  agencies  expand  our  foreign  trade  ? 
No.  They  are  all  good  concerns,  most  of  them  getting  rich  and  prob- 


Photoipraph  by  Frt‘d€‘ric*  A.  (iodintf. 


THE  DOCKS  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 


The  harbor  of  Montevideo  has  reoently  been  much  improved,  so  that  to-day  steamers  of  deep  dmft  can  load  and  unload  alongside  the  substantial  docks  close  to  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  The  water  front  is  well  provided  with  modern  machinery,  and  tlic  warehouses  are  conveniently  loeated  for  caring  for  mercliandise. 
Goods  invoiced  for  Montevideo,  therefore,  arc  as  sure  of  safe  and  expeditious  liandllng  as  if  they  were  to  be  landed  in  New  York. 
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ably  deserving  their  reward,  but  they  are  composed  of  human  beings, 
working  for  themselves  and  what  tliere  is  in  it.  You  and  I  would 
do  the  same,  and  to  expect  otherwise  will  lead  to  disappointment 
in  the  long  run. 

What  can  we  do  about  it — we  in  ‘'the  States”  wlio  wish  to  put 
our  foreign  ti’ade  on  a  permanent  basis  to  see  it  increase  from  year 
to  year  ?  There  is  only  one  possible  answer,  provided  a  manufacturer 
or  firm  is  not  big  enough  to  establish  a  local  representative  to  liandle 
tlie  product  at  the  selling  end,  and  that  answer  is  (/)  combination. 
Two  firms,  three,  a  half  dozen  firms  can  get  together  and  keep  a 
man  on  the  spot,  in  any  one  or  several  of  the  large  commercial  cities 
of  South  America.  A  manufacturers’  association,  a  board  of  trade, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  (there  is  one  such,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  in 
Buenos  Aires),  can  with  relatively  small  expense  have  a  branch  in 
the  foreign  field,  the  duties  and  functions  of  wliich  must  be  to  look 
after  the  interests  and  even  to  act  as  selling  agents  of  the  members 
of  such  an  organization.  No  wonder  my  good  friends  down  here  are 
not  so  well  informetl  as  they  should  be  about  our  splendid  products 
at  home.  Who  is  there  to  tell  them  ?  The  hurried  commercial 
traveler,  that  flits  through  between  steamers,  and  then  lias  to  beg 
some  foreign  agency  to  further  propaganda  for  his  wares?  No,  indeed. 
It  makes  the  Yanqui”  sing  very  small  when  he  ends  liis  little  can¬ 
tata  on  the  greatness  of  his  house  by  asking  the  polite  purchaser  to 
apply  for  further  orders  to  the  Cierman  agency  across  tlie  street- 
Those  who  may  follow  me  will  note  the  substantial  character  of  the 
British,  the  (lerman,  the  IT-ench,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even  Dutch 
resident  representatives  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Where  is  the 
“Yanqui”?  Just  about  as  scarce  as  bis  flag  on  a  steamer  through 
the  Suez  canal,  and  until  ive  determine  with  all  our  energy  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  these  conditions,  we  can  not  honestly  claim  to  be 
abreast  of  our  European  livals  in  the  foreign  field. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Editor,  for  running  away  from  my  jiersonal  nar¬ 
rative,  but,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  these  thoughts  to  which  I 
have  given  expression  are  closely  related  to  the  experiences  I  staided 
out  to  tell  3’ou  about.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  South  America,  and  I 
am  deejdy  desirous  of  adding  to  my  country’s  influence  abroad. 
This  subject  of  permanent  markets  comes  very  near  to  me,  and  I 
know  it  must  be  equally  as  apjiealing  to  othei’s  whose  interests  aie 
international.  In  fact,  1  have  only  touched  the  surface  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  leave  to  those  with  greater  judgment  the  development  of 
some  practical  scheme  which  will  aid  others  who,  like  myself,  are 
working  in  the  trenches.  1  must  not  say  more,  although  1  feel  that 
1  could  go  on  for  pages.  If  1  am  right,  the  feeble  suggestion  given 
on  this  jiage  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  careful  study  to  bring  the 
needed  result.  Verbum  sap. 
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It  took  thm‘  (lays,  count iiij?  the*  start  and  linisli,  to  roach  Asun¬ 
cion,  the  ca])ital  of  Paraguay.  After  entering  the  llepuhlic  through 
the  town  of  Encarnacion,  tlie  railway  cai-ries  the  traveler  across  a 
pleasant  countiy,  the  only  jdace  of  importance  on  the  way  being 
Villa  Rica,  at  which  1  did  not  stoj).  This  is  said  to  he  the  second 
city  in  size  in  Paraguay,  while  Villa  Concepcion,  farther  uj)  the  river 
(Paraguay)  from  Asuncion,  is  also  an  important  commercial  point; 
hut  neither  did  I  visit  that  point,  although  to  make  a  thorough  job 
of  it  1  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  mention  these  ])laces  as  worth  con¬ 
sidering  by  anyone  covering  the  region,  lanuiuse  my  own  impression, 
gathered  from  gossip  along  the  way,  was  that  the  country  is  growing 
in  a  healthy  manner,  and  will  soon  have,  if  it  has  not  already,  a 
strong  buying  power. 

Paraguay  money,  at  least  while  I  was  there,  was  stesidy  at 
pesos  for  1  ])aper  pe-io  Argentine,  and  Argentine  money  was  taken 
on  the  street  at  almost  its  financial  rate  of  ('xchange,  or  anyhow  at  6 
pesos  Paraguay  for  1  peso  Argentine.  As  I  found  this  out  before  I 
left  Buenos  Aires,  1  carried  a  stock  of  Argentine  j)aper  and  sold  it  as 
need  demanded.  For  instance,  1  received  one  day  for  100  pesos 
Argtmtine  just  650  jiesos  Paraguay.  As  I  stated  in  my  former  letter, 
an  Argentine  silver  (paper)  j)eso  ecpials  close  to  42^  cents  gold. 
Therefore  at  present  a  Paraguayan  peso  ecpials  mighty  close  to 
cents  gold.  There  is  talk  of  a  more  stable  currency,  as  the  (xovern- 
ment  is  healthy  and  ambitious.  My  advice,  for  the  present  at  least, 
is  that  the  traveler  dejiend  ujxm  Argentine  money  for  his  routine 
daily  expenses  and  to  save  his  gold  foi-  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 

Asuncion  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  (luatemala  City,  with 
perhaps  a  softer  climate,  no  dang('r  from  earthcpiakes,  and  the  big 
river  in  front  instead  of  the  towering  mountains.  1  am  not  sure  that 
I  made  aU  1  came  for,  but  I  have  at  least  a  huge  bookful  of  notes  for 
my  report  when  1  get  home,  and  liave  made  myself  ready  for  the 
future  if  good  luck  follows  me.  One’s  own  judgment,  what  one  has 
to  sell,  what  the  people  will  buy,  must  be  the  sole  guide  as  to  the 
desirability  of  coming  up  the  river.  1  think,  however,  that  the  man 
with  almost  any  lim^  who  takes  his  chances  will  not  liave  regrets. 

Coming  down  is  quicker  than  going  up  the  river.  At  the  most, 
four  days  is  taken  by  the  voyage  down,  jiassing  the  towns  of  Cor- 
rientes  and  Parana  and  the  large  jiort  of  Rosario,  mentioned  in  my 
previous  letter.  Should  the  traveler  so  wisli,  he  can  stoji  off  at  these 
places  (if  he  has  not  already  visited  tliem)  to  see  what  he  can  s(dl 
there,  or,  as  was  my  own  trip,  he  can  continue  on  to  Montevideo,  the 
chief  seaport  and  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

The  money  of  Uruguay  is  fixed  and  (hdinite.  Uruguay  is  on  a  firm 
gold  basis,  and  1  peso  gold  equals  .‘?1.()34,  or  in  quick  calculation 
it  is  within  accurate  limits  to  say  that  !)H  centavos  equals  one  dollar. 
There  is  no  gold  in  circulation,  however,  jiajier  at  jiar  value  Ix'ing  the 
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lM)otoirru|>h  hy  ('.  F.  Sontliw^*!!.  IJiuh.  Peru.  ('oiirtoMy  of  Peru  Today. 

HAD  PACKING  ANI>  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

To  sopplonient  the  illuslml  ions  in  oarlii'r  letters  of  the  results  of  cureless  and  faulty  paekinp,  this  picture 
conveys  the  lesson  most  successfully.  The  machine  snp|K)Scdly  left  the  factory  in  proper  condition,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  its  own  maker  would  rccoKiiize  it  now.aiid  whether  the’t>est  mechanic  here.  ti.tXX) 
miles  from  its  birthplace,  could  set  up  these  parts  and  assure  a  working  value  to  it.  The  ixmsignee 
woul<l  have  been  willing  to  pay  an  added  It)  per  cent  to  its  price  for  good  packing. 
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general  currency.*  Of  course  on  excliange  at  the  bank  I  lost  some¬ 
what,  but  not  enough  to  cll'ect  any  difference  in  my  expense  account. 

Uruguay  is  not  Argentina,  neither  is  Montevideo  Buenos  Aires; 
so  much  I  have  already  learned,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
what  goes  in  one  place  must  necessarily  he  the  thing  in  the  other. 
There  is  as  much  difference  as  there  is  between  Chicago  and  Louis¬ 
ville.  (leneraUy  sjieaking,  however,  1  found  that  the  Latin  tastes 
characterizes  both  countries  alike. 

Uruguay  is  of  slower  growth  and  is  more  homogeneously  settled, 
and  does  not  boast  of  many  large  cities  outside  of  the  capital,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  smaller  towns — neat,  ambitious, 
thrifty,  jirogressive,  in  which  a  selling  camj)aign  will  well  reward  the 
eneigetic  rejuvsentative  of  certain  lines  who  goes  at  it  proj)erly.  Let 
me  note  two  of  them,  others  being  a])])roachal)le  according  to  the 
time  at  one’s  disjiosal.  Colonia  is  not  so  very  far  from  Montevideo, 
and  is  growing.  The  same  may  be  sai»l  of  Minas,  each  of  which  re- 
f|uire  a  separate  trip  from  the  cajiital.  1  heard  of  many  more,  but 
did  not  dare  consider  them,  although  1  regretted  passing  them  by, 
but,  as  in  Chile  and  elsewhere,  it  was  a  rpiestion  of  elimination,  and  1 
could  only  take  nibbles  at  the  field,  ho])ing  to  sjiread  out  in  a  wider 
circle  the  next  time.  Oh,  that  next  time;  how  it  does  seem  neces¬ 
sary,  with  my  ])resent  experiences. 

I'here  are  two  ways  of  leaving  Uruguay  toward  the  north,  if  the  tri]) 
into  Brazil  is  to  be  made  overland,  instead  of  by  the  far  more  usual 
steamer  route,  Montevideo  to  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  this  case, 
you  see,  1  violated  my  own  rule,  fori  could  not  enter  the  Republic  of 
Brazil  through  the  cajntal  city,  and  without  inconvenienth^  doubling 
back,  hope  to  cover  the  south  of  the  immense  country  from  that  as 
a  center.  Putting  together  the  best  information  1  could  gather  in 
Montevideo,  1  decided  to  come  north  by  rail  and  work  south  Brazil 
as  a  territory  in  itself.  The  older  road,  so  they  tell  me,  is  along  the 
Uruguay  River  through  Paysandu  and  Salto  (good  towns  to  visit, 
I  am  sure)  to  Uruguayana  in  south  Brazil,  and  thence  eastward  to 
the  coast.  Tlie  newer  all-rail  route  is  straight  northward  to  this 
frontier  town  of  Rivera,  where  connection  is  now  made  to  the  cities 
in  the  State  <'f  Rio  (irande  do  Sul,  Rio  (Jrande,  and  Porto  Alegre. 
Prom  Montevideo  to  Rivera,  where  1  am  now,  is  .‘k52  miles  (567 
kilometers),  a  fo-hour  journey  across  a  j>leasant  pastoral  and  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  pretty  nearly  all  of  it  under  cultivation,  so  it  a])pears 
from  the  car  window,  at  least. 

And  here  1  am,  ready  to  cross  the  border  and  to  enter  upon  a  terri¬ 
tory  the  character  (J  which  is  quite  unknown  to  me,  in  spite  ('f  my 
experiences  in  Sj)anisli  America.  What  1  discover  about  it  1  shall 
allow  myself  the  jileasure  of  writing  you  when  1  have  accumulated 
material  and  can  find  a  few  liours  of  leisure  for  putting  my  thoughts 

>  I  find  a  bank  statement  somewhere  that  the  gold  coins  of  all  countries  are  legal  lender  at  values 
stablished  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay. 


SAMPLES  OF  PACKINO  FOR  SHIPMENT  ABROAD. 

.Xnother  e.\ampte  of  c'aretul  pai^kinf:,  whore  the  manufacturer  (ami  shipper)  seems  to  have  piven  personal 
attention  to  hLs  order,  and  to  have  adopted  a  particular  metho<l  to  assure  .safety.  The  heavy  padded 
rolls  around  both  the  small  kep  and  the  larper  barrel  beneath  act  like  a  tender  between  a  dock  and  an 
approaching  vessel.  This  scheme  is  worth  remembering  for  delicate  goods. 


SAMPLES  OF  PACKING  FOR  SHIPMENT  ABROAD. 

'this  is  a  very  big  box  of  merchandise,  but  it  seems  to  have  withstood  the  long  voyage  over  sea  and  to  have 
arrived  in 'fine  condition  to  be  transiiorted  by  railway  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  |>ack  into  the  smallest  possil)le  box,  Imt'some  bulky  machuiery  demands  large  containers.  Still,  if 
every  piece  for  foreign  shipment  were  as  well  packed  as' this,  there  would  be  less  complaint  from  foreign 
I  uyers. 
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on  paper.  Just  now  1  wish  to  add  two  paragrajihs  more,  and  then 
I  must  start  tliis  letter  on  its  way,  for  my  train  leaves  to-morrow 
morning,  and  a  southbound  mail  closes  this  afternoon. 

The  commercial  traveler  will  be  delighted  at  tlie  courtesy  he 
receives  from  the  business  men  to  whom  he  tries  to  make  a  sale. 
Xo  matter  what  the  prospect,  politeness  vnll  b(‘  the  rule,  and  seldom 
will  he  m(*et  a  refusal  of  opportunity  to  display  his  wares.  lie  must 
be  careful,  however,  not  to  abuse  or  to  misinterpret  this  courtesy. 
That  nice  psychological  judgment  which  all  successful  salesmen 
possess  and  cultivate  will  soon  detect  a  client  who  really  wants  to 
buy-  The  man  who  is  indifferent  will  he  just  as  polite,  hut  he  will 
he  less  easily  interested  if  the  foreign  sah'sman  becomes  importunate. 
Better  conn*  again  a  second  time  rather  than  to  assert  that  the  next 
train  or  steaim'r  is  about  to  leave,  etc.  Y<‘t  I  found  that  in  most  of 
the  large  cities,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  train  service  is  fairly 
r(‘gular  and  travel  thc'refon*  brisker  and  steadier,  more  promptness  is 
shown  in  receiving  a  caller  and  permitting  him  to  go  ahead  with  his 
business.  If  I  demonstrated  that  I  had  a  good  proposition  to  offer, 
I  usually  got  a  good  start  right  there  and  then. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  end  of  my  paper,  with  just 
enough  space  to  giv(‘  a  condensed  reckoning  of  my  expense  account 
since  my  last  letter  (the  one  from  Buenos  Aires).  1  think  I  ought  to 
do  this  now,  because  I  am  leaving  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay, 
three  Spanish  speaking  countries,  to  enter  Brazil,  a  Portuguese  coun¬ 
try,  where  conditions  vnll  be  different,  and  therefore  should  not  he 
mixed  with  the  others,  especially  as  many  salesmen  may  not  take  in 
Brazil  in  South  America,  preferring  to  come  directly  home  after 
finishing  at  Montevideo. 

In  Argentina  I  spent  six  weeks,  with  travel  to  Bahia  Blanca, 
Rosario,  and  other  places  included.  In  Paraguay,  including  train  to 
Asuncion  and  boat  down  the  river  to  Montevideo,  I  spent  two  weeks, 
and  wish  it  might  have  been  longer,  because  I  felt  convinced  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  accomplished  then*.  In  both  these  countries 
I  used  Arg('ntine  money,  exchanging,  as  already  (*xplained,  for  local 
currency  while  in  Asuncion.  In  Uruguay  I  was  four  weeks,  includ 
Ing  the  railway  travel  and  the  extra  time  at  this  frontier  town  of 
Rivera,  w  liting  to  enter  Brazil.  I  found  my  daily  expenses  about 
the  sanu*  in  Argc'iitina  and  Uruguay  and  a  trifle  less  in  Paraguay. 
Altogether,  for  the  12  Aveeks,  84  days,  it  cost  me  S7S.5..5()  (gold), 
estimating  hack  to  the  original  purchase  price  of  my  lett(*r  of  credit 
and  travel(*rs’  ch(*cks.  An  average,  therefore,  of  89. 3o  a  day.  I 
might  have  done*  worse,  Mr.  Editor,  and  perhaps  on  my  second  trip 
I  may  do  better,  although  I  shall  not  try  v<*rv  hard,  hut  I  can  not 
advise  any  man,  fresh  in  this  territory,  to  n'ckon  on  a  more  moderate 
e.xpense  account.  He  may  save  mon(*y,  hut  In*  may  also  sell  l(*ss 
merchandise*. 


VlA.IERO. 


ADOLPH  F.  A,  BANDELIER 


Adolph  BANDF^LIEU,  archaeologist,  “the  greatest  man 
that  ever,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  studied  the 
w  Spanish-American  liepublics,”  died  in  the  city  of  Mailritl, 
Spain,  on  March  19,  1914.  The  quotation  is  from  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletix  by  another  v^eran  archaeologist, 
explorer,  traveler,  and  writer  of  note,  Charles  F.  Lummis,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  It  is  the  trib¬ 
ute  of  a  kindred  soul,  an  old 
friend  and  “companion  in 
arms,”  whose  work  has 
been  along  similar  lines, 
and  who  is  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge.  His  estimate 
is  not  far  wrong. 

Like  most  great  men,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  older 
school  of  science  who  added 
to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  mthout  the 
beating  of  drums  or  the 
fanfare  of  trumpets.  Bando¬ 
lier  was  a  plain,  unassum¬ 
ing,  modest  man  who  did 
his  work  honestly,  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  well  for  the 
mere  love  of  it.  He  shrank 
from  a  blatant  publicity 
which  might  have  given 
him  the  plaudits  of  the 
crowd,  but  his  incompa¬ 
rable  work  has  earned  for 
him  a  fame  finer  and  more 


ADOLPH  FRANCIS  ALPHONSE  BANDELIER. 

Born  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  August  6, 1840;  died  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  March  19,  1914.  Traveler,  explorer,  ethnologist, 
archaeologist,  and  historian.  In  his  death  the  world  of 
science  has  lost  one  of  its  great  lights.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  his  widow,  Fanny  Ritter  Bandelier,  The  Bulletin  is 
enabled  to  publish  this  picture,  made  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  1911. 


enduring  than  that  of  mtiny  whose  names  may  temporarily  be  more 
widely  known.  As  long  as  man’s  study  of  man  survives,  the  name 
of  Adolph  Bandelier  will  be  revered  by  scholars  and  savants,  and 
generations  of  students  yet  unborn  will  render  homage  to  the  genius 
and  untiring  labor  wiiich  rescued  from  oblivion  the  stories  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  the  Western  World. 


The  biographical  data  wiiich  are  obtainable  at  this  writing  are 
scant  and  throw  but  little  light  on  the  pei'sonal  side  of  the  modest 


I  By  Edward  Albes,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 


HANDKLIKR  ON  TIIK  Sl.Ol’KS  OK  ILLIMANI,  liOLIVIA. 

StandiiiK  by  the  camera  is  Adolph  liandelier,  while  seated  on  the  larite  lx)wldor  near  the  center  ofthc  picture  is  Fanny  Itiltor  Uandclicr,  ids  wife,  tlie  com))anion  of  ids  travels 
and  the  coworker  in  his  scientific  lalmrs.  The  pliotOKraph  from  wldch  this  plate  was  made  was  ttiven  to  the  editor  of  tlie  IIui.i.etin  some  years  a(;o  by  tlie  late  William  K. 
Curtis,  the  first  director  of  tlie  I’an  American  Union,  wlio  remarked  at  tlie  time;  “  Tlds  pliotograpli  will  be  valuable  some  daj',  wlien  Ifandelier  lias  passcil  away.” 
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man  of  scu'iict*.  For  the  benefit  of  posterity  and  for  the  gratification 
of  hundreds  who  have  profited  hv  liis  labors,  it  is  to  he  hoped  tliat 
some  time  in  the  near  future  a  full  biography  of  Bandelier  may  he 
written  by  the  one  who  is  now  bowed  down  in  grief,  the  one  who 
was  his  devoted  helpmeet  and  companion  during  the  last  21  years 
of  his  active,  stirring  life,  his  wife.  Whether  living  amid  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  the  Aymara  Imlians  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  its  islands,  climbing 
the  rugged  and  ice-covered  slopes  of  Illimani,  digging  into  the  long- 
hidden  buiial  cysts  of  tlie  prehistoric  peoples  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  or 
tracing  the  traditions  recounted  in  the  musty  manuscripts  of  the 
archives  of  Mexico  or  of  Seville,  Spain,  by  the  side  of  Adolph  Bande¬ 
lier  always  was  to  be  found  Fanny  Ritter  Bandelier.  It  is  to  her 
we  must  look  for  a  faithful  portrayal  of  the  character  and  personality 
of  the  loval)le  man  whose  scientific  work  stands  as  a  monument  to 
his  genius  and  abilit}'. 

Bandelier  was  born  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  August  6,  1840,  and 
received  but  a  meager  education,  being  taken  from  school  when  but 
8  years  old.  In  his  early  youth  ho  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
embarking  unsuccessfully  in  various  kinds  of  business,  until  his  life 
work  was  finally  found  in  arcliaeology.  In  1880  we  find  him  at  work, 
under  the  aus{)ices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  study¬ 
ing  and  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  pueblos  in  Xew  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Mexico,  and  pushing  his  investigations  even  into  (’entral 
America.  In  this  work  he  was  engaged  until  188o.  Before  this, 
however,  lu*  had  published  two  notable  books.  The  Art  of  War  and 
Mode  of  Warfare  (1877),  and  Tenure^  of  Land  and  Inheritances  of  the 
Ancient  Me.xicans  (1878).  His  work  for  the  Archaeological  Insti¬ 
tute  resulted  in  the  first  instance  in  three  monogra])hs — On  the 
Social  Organization  and  Mode  of  Oovernment  of  th('  Ancient  Mexi¬ 
cans,  Historical  Introduction  to  Studies  Among  the  Sedentary  In¬ 
dians  of  Xew  Mexico,  and  A  Report  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Pueblo  of 
P('cos  (1881).  His  Final  Rei)ort  of  Investigations  Among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Southwestern  United  States,  1880-85.  was  not  published 
until  Part  I  appean'd  in  1800  and  Part  II  in  1802.  From  1885  to 
1802  he  lived  in  Santa  Fe,  X.  Me.x.,  and  for  three  years  of  that  time 
h(‘  was  in  charge  of  tin*  documentary  studies  of  the  Hemenway  archae¬ 
ological  (‘.xp('dition.  It  is  to  his  energy,  his  clear  ami  incisive  logic, 
his  careful  studievs  of  the  fragmentary  history  of  the  early  Si)anish 
explorations  and  coiupiests  of  northern  Mexico  and  tlie  southwestern 
section  of  thci  United  States,  and  the  original  explorations  he  made 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  ndiable  documentary  history  of 
that  |)art  of  the  world. 

In  these  works  many  of  the  exagg(‘rat(‘d  tales  of  the  early  historians 
have  beem  revimved,  (*.\amined,  and  naluced  by  chair  logic  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  credibility;  myth  has  been  carefully  separated  from  reality  ; 
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tradition  has  yielded  uj)  its  kernels  of  truth;  liction  has  given  way 
to  fact;  and  Bandolier  stands  to-day  as  a  leading  authority  on  the 
remarkahle  and  romantic  history  of  the  great  Southwest. 

In  Juh',  1892,  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Henry  Villard,  president  t)f 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  financier,  journalist,  and  philanthro¬ 
pist,  to  head  an  expedition  into  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arelneological  studies  and  collecting  interesting 
antiquities  in  the  “Land  of  the  Incas.”  While  engaged  in  this  work 
he  met,  and  promptly  fell  in  love  with,  his  future  coworker  and  com¬ 
panion  through  life,  Fanny  Ritter.  They  were  married  in  Lima, 
Peru,  December  30,  1893.  His  work  for  Mr.  Villard  continueil  until 
1894,  when  the  valuable  collections  he  had  made  for  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  were  presented  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
New  York.  After  that  time  his  work  in  South  America  continued 
under  the  auspices  of  that  institution. 

His  first  publication  relating  to  his  work  in  South  America  appeared 
under  the  title  of  the  “The  Gilded  Man  (El  Dorado),  and  other 
Pictures  of  the  Spanish  Occupancy  of  America.”  ^Fliis  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  1).  Appleton  &  Co.,  in  1893,  wlule  Bandelier  was  still 
engaged  in  liis  researches  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  It  is  in  this  interesting 
little  volume  that  Bandelier  gives  us  the  results  of  his  careful  ijivesti- 
gations  and  researches  relative  to  the  oiigin  of  the  story  and  the  actual 
location  of  the  fabled  “Land  of  El  Dorado — that  fatal  ignis  fatuus 
which  led  to  suffering  and  death  many  a  daring  spirit  who  had  come 
to  seek  fame  and  fortune  in  the  New  World. 

The  lure  of  gold  has  ever  been  the  basis  for  brave  exploits  and  bold 
adv’enture,  and  often  about  it  has  been  woven  the  enticing  web  of 
mystery  and  myth  to  add  to  the  zest  of  its  ])ursuit.  The  ancient 
Argonauts  sailed  in  search  of  the  mythical  Golden  Fleece,  while  the 
golden  apples  of  the  mysterious  Hesperides  lured  on  the  giant  Her¬ 
cules.  The  bold  Phoenicians  sailed  to  the  shores  of  Spain  to  gather  a 
golden  harvest  for  the  merchants  of  Syria,  and  the  old  Semitic  navi¬ 
gators  sailed  out  from  the  Red  Sea  to  seek  it  at  Tarshish  and  in  the 
famed  mines  of  Ophir,  whose  location  is  even  now  a  mystery.  The 
Portuguese,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  brought 
gold  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  was  to  find  a  sea  route  to 
the  gold  and  spice  laden  shores  of  the  Far  East  that  Vasco  da  Gama 
sailed  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Columbus  finally  ventured 
into  unknown  seas  upon  that  memorable  voyage  of  1492. 

It  was  not  until  the  Spaniards  had  organized  the  pearl  fisheries 
on  tlie  island  of  Margarita  and  had  made  several  attemjits  to  locate 
colonies  on  the  mainland  tliat  we  hear  anytJnng  of  El  Dorado,  the 
Gilded  One.  A  small  colony  had  been  establislied  in  Coro,  on  the 
narrow,  arid  isthmus  tliat  connects  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana  with 
the  country  around  Lake  Maracaibo,  under  Juan  de  Ampues,  in  1527, 
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and  it  was  from  the  Coquetiog  Indians  who  dwelt  in  this  region  that 
the  legend  was  first  obtained.  Bandelier  tells  the  story  as  follows: 

The  Spaniards  had  by  their  predatory  expeditions  excited  the  resentment  of  tiie 
Indians  along  the  northern  coast  of  New  (iranada,  and  those  tribes,  populous  and  rich 
in  treasures  accumulated  by  their  trade  with  the  interior,  but  little  civilized,  offen'd 
them  a  vigorous  resistance.  Their  poisoned  arrows  were  formidable  weapons,  and 
the  thick  woods  gave  them  secure  hiding  places  and  natural  fortifications.  Rodrigo 
de  Bastidas,  having  founded  a  settlement  at  Santa  Marta  in  1525,  returned  to  San 
Domingo  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  among  his  men.  His  successors.  Palomino, 
Badillo,  and  Heredia,  tried  without  success  to  overcome  the  gold-rich  tribes  of  northern 
New  Granada.  They  could  advance  no  farther  than  the  valley  of  La  Hamada. 
Palomino  was  drowned,  and  a  bitter  (juarrel  arose  between  Heredia  and  Badillo,  the 
adjustment  of  which  was  left  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.  Without  regarding  the  claims 
of  the  two  auididates,  the  Spanish  Government  appointed  Garcia  de  Lerma  governor 
of  Santa  Marta,  with  a  new  military  force.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  leased  the 
Province  of  Venezuela,  extending  from  Cape  de  la  Vela  on  the  west  to  Maracapanna, 
now  Piritu,  on  the  east,  to  the  house  of  Bartholomaus  Welser  &  Co.,  of  Augsburg,  and 
in  1529  Ambrosius  Daltinger  and  Bartholomaus  Seyler  lauded  at  Coro  with  400  men 
and  took  possession  of  the  post  for  Welser.  Ampues  had  to  yield,  and  the  Germans 
became  le.sset*8  of  a  large  {)art  of  northern  South  America.  They  found  the  colony  of 
Coro  prospering  and  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  friendly.  A  story  was  current 
among  these  Indians  of  a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  with  whom 
gold  was  so  abundant  that  they  powdered  the  whole  body  of  their  chief  with  it.  This 
was  the  legend  of  the  “gilded  man” — el  hombre  dorado,  or,  more  briefly,  cl  dorado, 
“the  gilded.”  The  .story  was  based  on  a  fact;  A  chieftain  who  was  gilded  for  a  certain 
ceremonial  occasion  once  really  existed,  on  the  tableland  of  Bogota,  in  the  Province 
of  Cundinamarca,  in  the  heart  of  New  Granada.  ♦  *  * 

On  this  high  plain,  whose  even,  mild  climate  permitted  the  cultivation  of  the  grains  of 
the  Temperate  Zone,  lived,  in  small  communities,  according  to  their  several  dialects, 
the  agricultural  village  Indians,  the  Muysca.  Isolated  by  nature,  for  the  highlands 
that  girt  them  on  every  side  could  be  reached  only  through  narrow  ravines,  they  were 
entirely  surrounded  by  savage  cannibal  tribes.  Such  were  the  Panches  west  of 
Bogota,  and  in  the  north  the  seminomadic  kindred  tribes  to  the  Muysca,  the  Musos 
and  Colimas.  Engaged  in  constant  war  with  one  another,  the  Muysca  lived  in  heredi¬ 
tary  enmity  with  their  neighbors.  Yet  these  hostilities  did  not  ])revent  an  active 
reciprocity  of  trade.  The  Muysca  wove  cotton  cloths,  and  their  country  contained 
emeralds,  which,  like  all  green  stones,  were  valued  by  the  Indians  as  most  precious 
gems.  But  their  most  valuable  commodity  was  salt.  In  white  cakes  shaped  like 
sugar  loaves  this  neces.sary  was  carried  over  beaten  j^aths  west  to  the  Rio  Cauca,  and 
north,  from  tribe  to  tribe  <lown  the  Magdalena,  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues. 
Regular  markets  were  maintained,  even  in  hostile  territories,  and  the  Muysca  received 
in  exchange  for  their  goods,  gold,  of  which  their  own  country  was  destitute,  while  their 
un(!ivilized  neighbors,  particularly  the  Pamthes  and  other  western  tribes,  pos.sessed  it 
in  abundance.  The  precious  metal  was  thus  accunnilated  to  superfluity  on  the  table¬ 
land  of  Bogota.  The  Muysca  understood  the  art  of  hammering  it  and  casting  it  in 
tasteful  .shaj)ea,  and  they  adorned  with  it  their  clothes,  their  weapons,  and  both  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  their  temples  and  dwellings.  *  *  * 

The  numerous  lakes  of  the  plateau  were  holy  places.  Each  of  them  was  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  a  special  divinity,  to  which  gold  and  emeralds  were  offered  by  throwing 
them  into  the  water.  In  the  execution  of  the  drainage  works  which  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  at  different  })lacea  in  more  rec‘ent  times,  as  at  the  lagoon  of  Siecha,  interesting 
objects  of  art  and  of  gold  have  been  brotight  to  light. 


ILLUSTUATION  KKO.M  DOCTOR  B.VNDKDIEU’S  HOOK ISLANDS  OK  TITICACA 
AND  KOATI.” 


Oolden  ornaments  of  Inca  workmanship  represent ing  the  llamas,  their  beasts  of  burden. 
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Ainoti^  tli(‘  many  lakes  of  tin*  lablo-laml  of  Mo<;ota  known  as  such  places  of  offering 
tli<“  lake  of  (iuatavila  hecame  emincMitly  famous  as  tlu>  spot  where  the  mytli  of  el 
doriulo,  or  the  gilded  man,  originated.  'Phis  water  lies  north  of  Santa  I'e,  on  the  paramo 
of  th(‘  same  name,  picturesijmdy  situated  at  a  ludght  of  ;5,l!t!t  imUers  above  the  sea. 
\  symmetrical  <'one,  the  has(^  of  which  is  about  two  hours  in  circumference,  hears 
on  its  apex  the  lake,  which  has  a  circuit  of  o  kilometers  and  a  depth  of  Ifi  fathoms. 
'l'h(‘  Ixittom  of  the  lake  is  of  fiiu'  sand.  N(‘ar  this  wati-r,  at  the  foot  of  the  luiramo. 
lies  the  village  of  (Juatavita.  'I'he  inhabitants  of  this  ])lact‘  about  the  y('ar  1-1!(0  con¬ 
stitutes!  an  ind(“p(‘nd(Mit  tribe.  A  legend  was  current  among  them  that  the*  wife*  ref 
one  of  their  earlier  chiefs  had  thrown  herself  into  the  water  to  avoid  a  ])unishm(>nt 
and  that  she*  survived  there  as  the  goddess  of  tlu“  lake.  Mesides  the  Indians  of  the 
tribe  of  (iuatavita  pilgrims  came  from  the  communes  around  to  ca.st  their  offerings 
of  gold  and  emeralds  into  the  water.  At  every  new  choice  of  a  uzarpie  of  (iuatavita 
an  imposing  ceremonial  was  observed.  'Phe  male  population  marched  out  in  a  long 
procession  to  the  paramo.  In  front  walkrsl  wailing  men,  nudr',  their  bodies  paintrsl 
with  rr'd  ocher,  th(‘  sign  of  d(‘ep  mourning  among  the  Muysca.  <irouj)s  follow(‘d,  of 
men  richly  d(“corated  with  gold  and  emeralds,  their  heads  adorned  with  feathers, 
and  braves  (dotlu-d  in  jaguars’  skins.  'Phe  grc'ater  number  of  them  went  uttering 
joyful  shouts,  others  blew  on  horns,  ])ipes,  and  conchs.  Xeejiiex,  or  ])riests,  were  in 
the  company,  too,  in  long  black  robes  adorned  with  white  crosses,  and  tall  black 
ca|)s.  'Pht!  rear  of  the  j)r(jcession  was  com|)osed  of  the  nobles  of  the  tribe  and  the  chief 
priests,  hearing  the  newly  eh'cted  chieftain,  or  u/.aciue,  upon  a  harrow  hung  with 
<lisks  of  gold,  llis  nake<l  l)ody  was  anointt'd  with  resinous  gums  and  covered  all  over 
with  gold  dust.  'Phis  was  the  gilde(l  man,  el  hiimhre  ilonulo,  whose  fame  had  reached 
to  the  si-acoast. 

.\iTived  at  the  shore  the  gilded  chief  and  his  companions  ste])p('d  upon  a  balsa 
and  ])roceeded  uj)on  it  to  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Then*  the  chief  ])lunged  into  tin* 
wat(“r  and  washed  off  his  metallic  covering,  while  the  assembled  company,  with  shouts 
and  the  .«oUTid  of  instruments,  threw  in  the  gold  and  the  jewels  they  had  brought  with 
them.  'Phe  offerings  eomplet(>d,  the  chief  returned  to  the  shore  and  to  the  village 
of  (iuatavita.  'Phe  festival  closed  with  dancing  and  feasting. 

'I'lins  Wits  tlic  (t(‘Ciisi()tinl  (■crcmoiiial  of  ti  primitive  trilte  of  IiuliiUis 
tilt*  rt'itl  basis  of  a  legend  wliieh  passed  from  tongue  to  longue  until 
it  hired  men  from  far  bevond  the  sett  with  the  vain  ho|)e  of  eomiuest 
and  of  fj^ils.  The  h'gi'iidarv  (piest  of  the  (loldeii  Khu'ce  jiah'S  to 
insigniiieanee  when  compared  with  tlie  romtintie  searcli  for  this 
mvthieal  land  of  K1  Donido,  a  search  thiit  was  real  and  ttTribly 
(>arn<'st,  and  aeeompiinitul  with  toil,  suffering,  and  death.  Bamhdit'r 
givt's  manv  int(T(>sting  <letails  of  the  various  (‘xpeditious  organized 
to  con((U(*r  this  fabh'd  land,  and  the  stories  of  fact  retul  like  the  fiction 
of  the  nov('list. 

In  duly,  1S!)4,  Bandelit'r,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  started  for 
liolivia.  From  La  Paz  they  visited  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanacu,  where 
they  secured  many  valuable  archaetilogical  sjx'cinuMis,  made  notes 
on  the  archit('ctural  details  of  the  ruins,  and  also  made  a  comjire- 
hensive  inaj)  or  jilan  thereof.  After  about  three  weeks  work  there, 
tlu'y  returned  to  La  Paz  and  thence  explored  the  slopes  of  Illimani, 
adding  to  their  valuable  collections  from  the  ruins  and  burial  cysts 
found  at  an  elevation  of  1.3,000  feet.  In  December  they  installed 
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themselves  on  the  Ishiiul  of  Titicaca,  the  traditional  home  of  the 
Incas.  Here  they  remained  for  three  and  a  half  months,  com])letely 
isolated  from  the  outer  world,  jnosecutinj;  their  ex))lorations,  exca- 
vatin"  ruins,  studyinj;  the  traditions,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Indians  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  past  <;encrations.  Suhsequcnth’ 
they  moved  to  the  island  of  Koati,  where  their  studies  wore  continued, 
and  tluMice  they  returned  to  Peru,  where  a  ])art  of  the  year  INhti  was 
s])ent  in  the  preparation  of  the  s))lendid  work  “The  Islands  of  Titicaca 
and  Koati“  which  was  ])uhlished  hy  the  iris])anic  Society  of  America 
in  1010.  This  work,  to  which  Mr.  Bandolier  modestly  alluded  in  his 
jueface  as  a  “report,”  enduaces  within  its  covers  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  account  of  the  archaeolo<;y  and  folk-lore  of  this  interesting^ 
re<rion  that  is  extant  to-day.  Particula'ly  noteworthy  is  the  chapter 
on  Ahori«iinal  Myths  and  Traditions  Concerning;  the  Island  of  Titicaca, 
while  to  the  student  his  copious  notes,  dealin<;  with  the  records  that 
have  been  transmitted  hy  the  old  Spanish  chroniclers,  furnish  a  most 
valuable  compendium  and  hihlio<;raphy.  His  portrayal  of  the 
character,  customs,  superstititions,  and  life  of  the  Aymara  Indians 
is  incomparahle,  while  his  studies  of  the  civilization  of  the  Incas  r;ive 
us  real  facts  instead  of  fanciful  pictuies  painted  in  the  colors  of  myth 
and  tradition. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Bandelier  was  en<;a.<red  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  v<*luminous  work,  his  iiKtfjnnnt  opvs  it  was  to  have  been,  a 
“  Documentary  History  of  the  Ilio  (Irande  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,” 
the  work  heinj;  umler  the  auspices  of  The  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America.  He  and  his  wife  had  started  their  researches  in  the  ancient 
archives  of  Seville,  and  death  overtook  him  before  the  lirst  volume 
was  quite  comj)leted.  His  ])lans  and  much  of  the  most  valuable 
material,  however,  hav(‘  been  left  in  the  hands  of  his  faithful  wife, 
and  it  is  to  be  ho]>ed  that  she  will  <i[ive  to  the  world  tin*  fruitsV)f  their 
joint  ell'orts  and  complete  the  j;reat  work. 
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TllK  Ix'st  (‘iiK'ntlds  of  tju'  world  como  from  tho  lio])ul)lic  of 
Colombiii,  ill  South  America.  The  fammis  (Muorald  of  tlu' 
Jhikc'  of  l)(‘voiishir(‘  is  a  (•olomhian,  as  is  also  tho  iH[uaUv 
famous  stoiu'  in  tin*  llo])('  (‘olh'ction. 

TJiis  soiirco  of  omoralds  was  known  almost  imnu'diatidv  aftor  tlm 
discovoiy  of  Aimnica,  for  tlu'  native  ])oo])li's  had  nsi'd  the  stone  in 
tju'ir  own  way,  in  sonu*  eases  eonsidering  them  as  ])re(dons,  with  a 
strong  ndigions  signilieanee.  Ih'fore  the  diseoverv  of  Ameriea  even, 
(Miieralds  were  known  in  th(‘  Ohl  World,  Kg.v])t  sn])])lving  some  stones, 
and  it  is  jirobahle  that  tlie  one  nuaitioned  in  the  Bible  as  worn  by 
Aaron  eame  from  tlien*.  It  is  a  tradition  that  Xero’s  fanums  lens 
with  which  he  was  enabhal  to  incrc'ase  liis  seeing  ])owers,  was  an 
emerald.  Various  virtues  were  ascribed  to  the  stones,  and  they  were 
worn  as  charms  and  talismans. 

Colombia  sn])])lies  by  far  tjie  larger  (ixiantities  of  emeralds.  The 
(lovernment  does  not,  however,  admit  this  mining  as  an  open  in¬ 
dustry,  restricting  tlie  de])osits  in  the  country  to  Government  con¬ 
trol  and  mono])olv.  The  chief  areas  in  wliich  emeralds  are  found 
are  near  Bogota,  t]ie  ca])ital  of  the  lli'jHiblic,  Coscuez,  being  one,  and 
tlie  better  known  Mnzo,  anotlier.  At  jiresent  tlie  concession  Is  held 
by  an  English  comjiany,  which  can  work  the  mines  for  20  years,  but 
may  not  extract  more  than  the  value  of  SI  ,2o(),()()0  a  year,  as  it  is 
thought  that  by  this  means  a  dejireciation  in  the  market  may  be 
])reventi‘d. 

As  a  miiKMiil  the  emerald  is  a  silicate,  the  combination  being  with 
oxides  of  aluminum  and  glucinum.  Other  stones  have  the  same 
chemical  comliination,  the  difl’erence  in  color  being  produced  bv 
varving  ])ro])ortions  of  thi'  ingredients,  and  the  value  ])laced  u])on 
any  one  of  them^ — emeralds  as  well  -ih'jiending  upon  the  intensity 
of  color,  (diemicallv  the  mnerald  has  about  (iS  ])er  cent  of  silica, 
15  to  IS  ])er  cent  of  alumina,  say  15  ])er  cent  of  glucina,  and  small 
]>ro])ortions  of  iron,  lime,  and  chromium  oxide.  Much  of  the  green 
d(‘p('nds  upon  the  amount  of  chromium.  Tin*  s]U'citic  gravity  is 
from  2.577  to  2.725,  and  its  hardness  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
to])az. 

.V  line  stoiK'  of  5  earats  will  cost  about  $5, ()()(),  but  such  an  emerald 
is  ran*.  Others  of  less  brilliancy  and  widglit  are  of  course  of  less 
worth.  The  enu'ialds  from  Muzo  an*  cebduatial  for  their  color  and 
“wat(‘r,’'  tlu'ir  clearness. 
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The  traditional  niflhoil  in  proparint;  pmoralds  is  still  followt'd  in  (olunibia.  After  rcniovint;  the  loose 
earth  covering  the  stones  they  are  then  washed  in  the  ahundanl  supply  of  water  found  within  easy 
reaeh  of  the  mines. 


MAT  INDK'ATINC  TIIK  I,(K  ATIOX  OF  THE 
EMERALD  MINES  IN  COLOMBIA. 

Muzo,  the  most  importiint  mine,  lies  ilistmit  uImmiI  2  hours  by 
tniin  and  2  to  2  days  by  horse  or  mule,  from  Ihe  eapilal  of 
the  Republie,  Bogota. 


EMERALD  BEARINC  Ql'ARRIES. 

I'he  containin;!  deposits,  of  sedimentary  origin,  are  ealcareoiis,  hlaek.  ami  bituminous,  in  layers  of 
2  or  :t  inehes  Ihiek,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  blaekish  soil.  The  wiillh  of  the  Krealer 
portion  of  the  deposits  varies  from  Iti  to  2(Kt  feet'.  The  emeralds  are  found,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
deeper  layers. 


mCfilNT.  FOR  KMKR.VI.DS  IN'  COLOMRIA. 

Formerly  the  search  for  emeralds  was  carried  on  through  galleries  or  wells,  hut  this  method  has 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  working  by  free  excavation.  'I'he  deposits  are  worked  from  their 
highest  point  downward.  This  demands  a  movement  of  more  earth,  probably,  but  in  tlie  end 
the  operation  is  more  thorough  and  economical. 
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TRAINING 
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IX  many  Kuropean  countries  military  training  is  compulsory,  and 
it  is  repeatedly  stated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  matter 
carefully  that  no  other  system  'has  been  or  can  be  so  successful 
in  traininj;  the  body  and  even  the  mind  of  the  youn";  training, 
that  is,  not  only  in  the  simpler  things  of  the  mind  and  body — such  as 
the  ])roper,  healthful  way  to  live  or  the  alertness  necessary  to  receive 
a  question  and  to  give  an  answer  -  but  also  in  the  reasons  that  go  to 
an  understanding  of  a  hygienic  life  and  the  discipline  that  must  be 
part  of  the  instinct  of  our  social  relationships.  It  is  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  that  civilization  advances  faster  where  military  training  is  most 
generally  applied. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  therefore,  to  note  that  several  of  the 
Hepublics  of  South  America  have  recognized  the  value  of  the  idea  of 
military  training,  and,  although  there  may  not  be  a  declared  purpose 
to  inculcate  the  ])rinciple  into  the  educational  scheme,  in  certain 
instances  good  results  are  obtainetl  by  encouraging  this  spirit  in  the 
youth  of  the  land.  This  is  especial!}^  the  case  when  it  is  remembereil 
that  some  of  the  peo))les  are  of  aboriginal  stock  and  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  are  earnestly  desirous  of  finding  a  practical  means  to  bring 
them,  through  their  own  intelligence  and  cooperation,  into  an  appie- 
ciation  of  that  citizenship  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  movement  to  establish  branches  of  the  “Boy  Scouts”  in  all 
parts  of  the  American  Continent  is  a  case  in  point.  All  children  take 
kindly  and  enthusiastically  to  that  organization.  They  enter  heartily 
into  the  fellowship  of  it,  and  they  are  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  helping 
others  which  actuates  it.  The  military  princi|)le  on  which  it  is  based 
is  most  attractive  to  them,  and  the  discipline  engendered,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  authority  brought  out  by  the  “Boy  Scouts,”  will  study 
yield  results  that  must  last  a  lifetime. 

Simply  epitomized,  then,  the  military  school  offers  an  education 
which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  and  which  is  particularly 
effective  where  it  has  been  administered  with  its  educational  jturpose 
constantly  in  view.  An  appropriate  illustration  of  this  statement 
can  be  found  in  the  militaiy  college  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  which 
was  founded  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  (1889)  for  the 
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THK  MIMTAKY  SCHOOL  AT  HIO  I)E  JANEIRO  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  I’Ul’ILS. 


Upper:  The  adminislnition  building  of  the  military  college  lies  (uiite  a  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
city  in  a  fine  large  reservation  of  its  own.  i’upils  in  attendance  five  in  dormatories  and  must  conform 
to  the  routine  established  for  this  simple  but  wholesome  life.  Center:  Resides  tlie  training  given  in 
all  classroom  work  to  fit  the  students  for  a  career,  tliey  have  certain  military  instruction  in  which  the 
technique  of  the  profession  is  learned  and  tlieir  pliysical  develoimient  improved.  Lower:  A  unique 
feature  of  the  out-of-<loor  instruction  is  the  bicycle  corps,  which  reaches  a  high  degree  of  clliciency. 
The  pupilson  exhiliition  days  perform  complicated  maneuvers  and  enjoy  themselves  at  the  same  time. 


y  //» 


AX  EXERCISK  DRIEI,  IX  THE  XAVAL  SCIlOOl,  AT  TAECAin’AX’o,  CIIII.E. 


A  naval  scliool  of  CliiU'  is  siluatod  at  Talcahiiano,  an  excellent  port  about  2.j0  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  Goveriimeiit's  navy  yanls.  I'lie 
naval  trainiiiK  ttiven  there  is  thorough  and,  as  the  people  of  Chile  are  hv  nature  and  habit  seafarint;,  they  develop  into  most  ellicient  sailors.  Those  who  do  not 
continue  their  future  earoi’r  in  Hie  navy  itself  easily  tjecome  attached  to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  country,  which  is  very  active,  as  the  loiii,'  coast  Ihie  of  Chile 
aii'l  its  series  of  fine  harbors  permit  much  of  the  coinmerce  of  the  country  to  he  carried  on  the  water. 


MILITARY  CADETS  AT  THE  SCHOOL  IX  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 


.  Upper:  The  grounds  of  the  military  school  (Colegio  Mililar)  near  Quito  the  capital  of  the  Republic 

of  Ecuador.  Center:  The  cadets' are  licre  shown  on  dress  parade,  being  reviewed  from  tlie  palace 
•  in  the  city.  l,ower:  Tlie  drill  of  the  cailets  of  the  school  Is  conducted  under  the  best  officers 

obtainable,  and  the  youth  of  the  land  take  an  earnest  interest  in  it.  This  military  instruction  is 
doing  a  great  deal  to  inspire  habits  of  thorouglmess  and  discipline  in  those  who  are  in  the  school. 


PEKUVIAN  CADETS  ON  I’AUADE  AND  AT  WORK. 

I’ppor:  The  School  of  Military  Cadets  of  I’eru  is  situated  at  Chorillos.  and  the  students  there  receive 
scientific  miiitary  instruction.  The  trainiiiK  fils  them  not  only  for  a  future  military  career,  but  gives 
them  a  prejiaration  that  can  be  applied  in  civil  life.  Lower:  It  can  Ite  seen  from  this  picture  that  at 
Chorillos  classroom  work  is  quite  as  much  a  j)art  of  the  instruction  as  are  military  tactics.  The  pupils 
must  learn  from  books  as  well  as  from  the  drillma,sters.  Such  habits  are  of  great  value  to  the  pupils 
who  come  from  the  small  towns  scattered  among  the  highlands  of  the  Republic,  and  thus  become 
transformed  into  real  citizens  and  useftil  members  of  the  community. 


THK  Mll.ITAKY  ACADKMV  AT  (  AUAC  AS.  V  KX  KZf  K  I.A. 

Siliialoil  (III  line  iif  tile  liills  siirroiiiulint;  the  cit.v,  it  proseiils  ii  (ii(;iiifiO(l  imd  iiiiiiosiiif;  appeiirance 
wiirlhy  of  the  liiKh-elass  iiist nici ion  reeeiveil  by  its  numerous  sliidents. 


A  I’AUADK  OF  TUOOl'S  IX  MOX'l  KVIDEO. 

The  Ucpiiblicof  L'ruRuay  has  a  military  academy  in  which  all  branches  for  a  technical,  scientific 
profession  arc  taiitthl.  There  are,  of  course,  the  specific  courses  for  the  preparation  of  ollicers. 
rlie  army  itself  is  well  drilled,  and,  as  the  people  are  relatively  homoKeneous  in  character,  the 
soldiers  have  a  );(H)d  elTcct  on  national  life.  The  picture  represents  the  march  of  part  of  the 
army  in  front  of  the  (!overnment  iialacc  in  .Montevideo  durini'  a  national  lioliday. 


TIIK  MIMTAUV  ACADKMY  AT  t  AKACAS,  VKSKZl’KI.A. 

Just  (Hitsidc  of  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Vcticziicla.  and  on  a  hill  overlook int;  I  he  city,  is  the  military  school 
of  the  llepithlic.  It  is  a  tnodertt  hiiilditi^;,  put  itito  service  July  4,  ltio:t.  and  olTers  excellent  facilities 
for  the  instruct  ion  of  yoini):  candidates  for  the  army.  The; phot ofiraidis  were  taken  at  the  time  of  a 
military  rm  iew  at  the  academy.  In  each  the  cadets  are  in  the  act  of  performint:  maneuvers  pertain¬ 
ing  to  their  trainitii’- 
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chiUlren  of  oltiocrs  of  the  uriny  and  navy.  Its  govorninont  is  alto¬ 
gether  military,  yet  of  its  graduates  many  have  gone  into  civil  life 
as  ])hysicians,  engineers,  lawyers,  or  in  other  professions.  No  one 
who  has  seen  the  pupils  in  their  routine  duties  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
w'ith  the  benefits  they  derive  from  this  training,  nor  of  the  good 
inlluences  they  carry  with  them  all  through  their  later  years.  An¬ 
other  interesting  example  can  he  found  in  the  naval  school  installed  r 

on  the  Argentine  training  ship  Pvemlnxte  Sarmiento,  which  carries 
its  hoys  all  over  the  world,  teaching  them  many  practical  things 
besides  their  daily  studies,  hut  maintaining  through  it  all  a  military 
iliscipline  which  adds  to  their  elliciency  in  after  life. 

A  further  instance  of  the  belief  in  discij)Iinary  training  is  given  by 
the  military  school  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  This  w'as  founded  in  1897, 
with  the  express  ])ur])Ose  of  fostering  in  the  youth  of  the  land  that 
regard  for  discipline  which  is  such  an  essential  factor  in  the  activities 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Training,  discipline,  recognition  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  preparation  for  the  broader  duties  of  mature  life  are 
the  forces  with  which  the  teachers  work. 

Not  oidy  does  the  character  of  the  Latin  American  take  kindly  to 
the  spirit  of  a  military  conduct  of  affairs,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
various  peoples  quickly  understand  its  lessons  and  turn  them  to 
advantage  in  j)rivate  life.  If  the  jninciple  leads  to  nothing  but 
good,  therefore,  every  encouragement  should  be  given  it.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  present  in  a  gra])hic  w  ay  the  subject  of  this 
note  and  show  what  efforts  the  (iovernments  in  South  America  are 
jmtting  forth  to  help  their  pc'ophvs  to  help  themselves. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


AX  mSTOUIC  MKETIXG  OF  THE  GOVERXING  BOARD. 


The  nioetiiig  of  the  "overniii"  hoard  of  tlie  Pan  American 
Union  on  May  (5,  1914,  will  "o  down  in  the  annals  of  this 
organization  as  one  of  unusual  interest  and  importance. 
.Vt  that  session  the  spirit  of  sympatliy  and  coo])eration, 
all-im])ortajit  factors  in  the  development  of  better  understandinfr 
and  friendly  relations  between  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  was  manifested  in  a  manner  that  was  most  encouraging: 
and  bore  ample  testimony  of  the  practical  value  of  the  Pan  Ameii- 
can  Union.  During  the  meeting  Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  Avho,  as 
cliairman  ex  offich),  is  the  representative  of  the  Emited  States  on  the 
boaj-d,  expressed  his  ap])reciation  of  the  tender  of  three  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Union,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  for  mediation 
on  behalf  of  peace  on  this  continent,  to  which  the  Brazilian  ambas¬ 
sador,  Sr.  Domicio  da  Gama,  replied  in  appropriate  terms.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks,  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Cordova,  the  minister 
from  Ecuador,  acting  under  instructions  from  his  Government,  in¬ 
troduced  the  following  resolution,  wliich  w>vs  seconded  by  the  other 
diplomats  ])resent,  and  ap])roved  by  unanimous  vote: 


The  Pan  American  Union  a])plands  and  t<npporte  the  mediation  offered  by  the 
(lovernments  of  Arfjentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  throii"!!  the  medium  of  their  distin- 
j'liif'hed  representatives,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  American  ('ontinent. 


UXITED  STATES  EMBASSIES  AT  ARGENTINA  AND  CHILE. 

When  ]*resident  Woodrow  Wilson  affixed  his  signature,  on  May 
16,  1914,  to  the  bills  which  raised  the  rank  of  the  United  States 
legations  in  Argentina  and  Chile  to  embassies,  he  marked  that  day 
a  red-letter  one  in  the  history  of  Pan  American  ali’aii-s.  This  action 
is  a  distinct  step  in  the  furtherance  of  better  relations  with  the  sister 
Ke])ublics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  while  the  change  in  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  status  of  United  States  representation  in  those  countries 
bears  a  twofold  signilicance.  It  i)rimarily  reveals  a  gratifying  appre¬ 
ciation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  bringing  about  the  closest  tics  of  friendship  and  intercourse 
with  the  countries  to  the  south,  and,  secondly,  it  is  a  fitting  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  Argentina  and  Chile.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signature  was  affixed  to  the  measures  in  the  presence  of  Sr. 
Dr.  Romulo  S.  Xaon,  the  Argentine  minister;  Sr.  Don  Eduardo 
Suarez  Mujica,  the  minister  from  Chile;  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs. 
Bryan;  the  Secretary  to  the  President,  Joseph  P.  Tumulty;  Chief, 
Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs,  Boaz  W.  Long;  Confidential 
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Fhotoirraph  by  Leet  Bros. 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON  RESIGNING  HIS  COMMISSION  TO  CONGRESS,  DECEMBER  23,  17S3,  AT 

ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND. 

The  above  is  a  photoKrapb  of  an  oil  copy  of  one  of  the  historical  paintings  made  during  1817-1824  by  John  Trumbull  for  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  scene  portrays  General  Washington,  when  peace  uad  been  established,  “  after  taking  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  old  comrades  at  New  York,  accompanied  by  only  two  of  them,  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  and 
there  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  23  powerless  men,  divested  himself  of  all  authority,  and  retired  to  private  life.’’  In 
recognition  of  the  noble  and  patriotic  action  of  Washmgton,  President  Belisario  Porras,  of  Panama,  recently  commissioned  an  American 
artist,  M.  A.  Coimolly,  to  make  a  reduced  copy  in  oil  of  the  painting  and  it  will  soon  adorn  the  capitol  at  Panama  City. 
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Clerk  to  the  Seeretar}’  of  State,  William  F.  Kelley;  a  number  of 
prominent  newspaper  correspondents;  and  Director  General  Barrett, 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  After  sifjnin"  the  bills  the  President 
expressed  the  hope  for  a  continuation  of  the  cordial  relations  in  the 
following  terms: 

Let  me  say,  gentlemen,  how  gratifying  it  is  to  me  that  it  should  fall  within  my 
time  that  this  long  deserved  recognition  of  the  full  rank  and  sisterhood  of  your  two 
countries  should  have  been  accorded.  It  affords  me  great  personal  pleasure,  and  I 
want  to  look  forward,  if  I  may,  to  the  closer  and  closer  relations  with  our  sister  repub¬ 
lics  whom  we  so  honor  and  are  glad  to  be  associated  with;  and  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  when  you  have  so  thoughtfully  and  graciously  offered  to  show  our  common 
interest  in  the  peace  and  righteous  government  of  America,  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  this  thing  should  occur.  I  appreciate  your  being  here  very  much. 

The  respective  ministers  replied  fittingly.  The  three  gold  pens  used 
in  signing  these  important  bills  were  presented  to  the  Minister  of 
Argentina,  the  Minister  of  Chile,  and  to  the  Director  General  as  a 
permanent  memento  to  be  added  to  the  collections  on  exhibition  at 
the  Pan  American  Union. 


ARGENTINA  AND  ClIIEE  TO  RETURN  COURTESY. 

Following  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  raising 
its  legations  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  at  Santiago,  Chile,  to 
the  rank  of  embassies,  the  Director  General  has  received  significant 
cablegrams  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  those  two  countries, 
respectively,  in  response  to  his  message  of  felicitation  to  them. 
Sr.  Don  Jose  Luis  Murature,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  stated: 

The  raising  in  rank  of  the  legation  in  Argentina  will  contribute  to  bind  closer  together 
the  friendly  ties  between  the  two  countries  and  to  affirm  the  idea  of  Pan  American 
solidarity.  Argentine  Government  will  include  in  budget  the  creation  of  an  em- 
ba.ssy  in  North  America,  the  bill  to  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sr.  Don  Enrique  Villegas,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile,  said : 

This  step  has  been  received  in  Chile  with  the  keenest  satisfaction.  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  at  the  regular  meeting  of  Congress  in  June  next  the  Chilean  Government 
will  request  necessary  authority  to  reciprocate  in  a  similar  manner  this  act  of  courtesy 
of  the  American  Government. 

Since  the  receipt  of  these  messages,  the  Argentine  Government  has 
raised  its  legation  in  Washington  to  the  rank  of  embassy. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  which  met  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  27  and  28,  was  one  of  the  most  important  conferences  of 
of  its  kind  ever  held.  Nearly  500  leaders  of  commerce  and  industry 
in  the  United  States,  together  with  a  number  of  high  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government,  jointly  discussed  the  various  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  the  improvement  of  commercial  conditions  and  the  ex- 
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pansion  of  tho  foroijin  coiumcrci'  of  tlu'  Nation.  Tlu*  wide*  kn(m'l('<l<;(* 
and  practical  cxpi'ricncc  of  the  speak(‘rs  proved  of  ojreat  vahu'  to  the 
merchants  and  mannfactnrers  i)resent  in  pointing;  out  the  way  to 
secure  the  greatest  development  and  hi^lu'st  efliciencv  in  tlu'  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  their  products  at  home  and  abroad.  Dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  four  sessions  of  the  congn'ss  a  distinct  ])hase  of  com¬ 
mercial  activity  was  cari'fully  considen'd.  The  first  meeting,  pn*- 
sided  over  by  lion.  Jdoyd  C.  (Iriscom,  former  ambassador  to  Brazil 
and  Italy  and  vice  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  State's,  was  appropriately  opened  with  an  address  by  the 
Secretary  of  Comnu'rce,  lion.  William  U  lledlield.  Present  connm'r- 
cial  conditions  in  the  United  States  with  sjtecial  reference  to  foreign 
trade  was  the  subject  considered  by  promim'ut  business  men  from 
the  (litl'ere'iit  sections  of  the  country.  The  afternoon  session  gave 
its  attention  to  a  discussion  of  foreign  trade  as  affected  by  the  Sher¬ 
man  law,  including  topics  dealing  with  banking,  tariffs,  and  trans¬ 
portation  problems.  The  meetings  of  the  second  day  were  devoted 
('iitin'ly  to  questions  of  foreign  trade  expansion  under  the  following 
lu'ads:  The  Panama  Uanal  and  Latin  American  Trade  Possibilities; 
Our  Colonial  Possessions;  South  and  (-entral  America;  the  Orient; 
Australasia;  American  Export  Trade  to  Imrope.  The  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Ser\nce,  the  De|)artment  of  Commerce,  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  each  engaged  the  attention  of  the  delegates  at  the  last 
session.  An  address  on  foreign  trade  ami  foreign  loans  was  also 
given  at  that  meeting.  The  serious  business  of  the  two  days  was 
tem{)orarily  suspended  for  an  enjoyable  banquet  at  the  JIaleigh 
Ilotc'l  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  Among  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion  were:  Seen'tary  of  State,  lion.  William  J.  Bryan;  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Hon.  William  C.  Kedfield  ;  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio;  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Kansdell,  United 
States  Senator  from  Louisiana;  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  United  States 
Representative  from  Massachusetts;  and  Director  General  John 
Barrett  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  notable  success  of  this  gathering  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  general  committ('('  of  ariangements  which  included:  Chairman, 
Hon.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  foimer  ambassador  to  Brazil  and  Italy, 
minister  to  Japan  and  Persia,  vice  president  Pan  American  Society 
of  the  United  States;  Frederic  Brown,  secretary-treasurer  Pan 
American  Society  of  the  Lhiited  States;  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  New  York;  Edward  Douglass,  secretary 
American  Manufacturei’s’  Export  Association,  New  York;  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  vice  president  International  Mercantile  Marine,  New  Yoi'k; 
James  A.  Farn'll,  president  Ihiited  States  Steel  Corporation,  New 
York;  John  Foord,  secretary  American  Asiatic  Association,  New 
York;  Edward  N.  Hurley,  president  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 
Chicago,  HI.;  Charles  E.  Jennings,  C.  E.  Jennings  &  Co.,  New  York, 
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prosidont  American  Manufacturers’  Export  Association;  Alba  B. 
Johnson,  president  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Waldo  II.  Mai-shall,  president  American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York; 
Charles  M.  !Muchnic,  mana"er  foreifjn  department,  American  Loco¬ 
motive  Co.,  New  York,  third  vice  jinsident  American  Manufac¬ 
turers  Export  Association;  Charles  A.  Schieren,  jr.,  president  Cdiarles 
A.  Schieren  Co.,  New  York,  vice*  president  American  Manufacturers’ 
Export  Association;  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  president  Pelzer  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  president  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  South  Carolina;  Willard  Straight,  president  American  Asiatic 
Association,  former  consul-general,  press  correspondent,  American 
representative  in  China  for  the  American  Banking  Syndicate;  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Simmons,  chairman  of  board,  the  Simmons  Hardware  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Eugene  P.  Thomas,  president  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co.,  New  York,  and  lion.  Henry  White,  president  Pan 
American  Society  of  the  L^nited  States,  former  ambassador  to  Italy 
and  France. 


PANAMA-P.VCIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

Coincident  with  the  rapidly  nearing  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  information  that  in  all  probability  July  1  of  the  jires- 
ent  year  will  witness  the  passing  of  commercial  vessels  through  the 
mighty  waterway,  comes  the  announcement  that  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  are  rapidly 
assummg  defimte  form  and  shape.  Artists  and  architects,  builders 
and  masons,  are  steadily  combining  their  skill  and  efforts  to  make 
this  exhibition  worthy  of  the  notable  achievement  which  it  will 
commemorate.  Recent  information  indicates  that  already  3G  coun¬ 
tries,  representing  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  signified 
their  intention  to  participate,  while  a  number  of  other  countries 
have  indicated  that  they  will  exhibit  in  an  unofficial  manner.  Pan 
America  is  to  be  exceptionally  well  represented  at  this  exhibition. 
Twenty  of  the  21  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  have  either 
made  definite  appropriations  for  this  purpose  or  have  passed  enabling 
acts  authorizing  their  respective  commissioners  to  spend  whatever 
sums  are  necessary.  Gf  the  foreign  countries,  Argentina  leads  with 
appropriation  of  over  .$1,000,000;  China  follows  with  $700,000; 
Japan  and  Canada,  each  with  $000,000;  Brazil  with  $500,000;  Italy, 
$400,000;  Turkey,  $.300,000;  Cuba,  $250,000;  Chile,  $180,000;  Swe¬ 
den,  $100,000;  etc. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DINNER  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  CLUB  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

The  Pan  American  Union  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  a 
number  of  copies  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  dinner  of 
the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.  The  pam])hlet  is  attractive  in  its 


IlDN.  IlKNKY  1)KI,A\VAKK  I'l.OOD, 


t'liuiriiiiin  of  the  l•'ol■t'iKll  AlT:iirs  Committco  of  the  IJiiiU'ii  States  House  of  Kepreseiitalivcs.  As  liead  of 
this  imiKM'tant  lOiiimittiH',  (loiif'ressmaii  Fl(»o(i  has  shown  ('leat  interest  in  the  development  of  closer 
relations  with  tlie  eonntriesof  Central  and  South  America,  and  exerted  strong  infinenec  in  sf'cnrini; 
the  passage  of  the  liills  whioh  raised  the  rattle  of  the  lenatioiis  in  ArKenliiiii  tiinl  Chile  to  embassies. 
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typ<)<;rapluc  ariiinj^tMuont  and  contains  "jO  ]>a"cs,  including  a  stato- 
iiu'nt  of  the*  objects  of  that  organization  and  tlic  piogram  of  tlio  annual 
dinner  lield  on  the  evening  of  Mareli  27,  1914,  at  Memorial  Hall  in 
Pittsburgh,  llie  remainder  of  the  issue  is  devoted  to  tlie  lejerodue- 
tion  of  the  invocation  by  Rev.  Jolin  McNaugher,  the  introductory 
remarks  of  the  President,  Mr.  E.  C.  Sattley,  of  the  toastmastc'r. 
Dr.  Francis  llarveiy  (Ireen,  and  the  addresses  of  the  two  jirincipal 
speakers,  President  Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Co.,  and  Director  General  Bai-rett,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  On  account  t)f  the  numerous  recpiests  which  have  been 
received  at  this  ollice  for  co])ies  of  the  Director  Geneial’s  remarks 
on  that  occasion,  we  are  es])ecially  pleased  to  liave  tlu'se  co])ies 
for  distribution. 


THE  COMMEUCE  OF  MEXICO  FOR  THE  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 

In  another  .section  of  tlie  Bulletin  are  given  the  figures  for  the 
commerce  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  dune  .‘10,  191.‘1,  and, 
in  comparison,  those  of  the  ])rec(*ding  yeai'.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that,  des])ite  the  inteinal  disturbance's  fiom  which  that  Re])ublic  is 
suffering,  its  foreign  commerce,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  had 
actually  increased  during  this  ])ast  fiscal  year  (191 ‘2-1 3).  With  some 
of  the  countries  the  foi’eign  trade  fell  off,  wliile  with  others  thi'ie* 
was  a  gain,  notably  in  France,  Sjiain,  and  Russia,  from  which  the 
impoits  advanced  remarkably. 

panama’s  TKIIU’TE  to  WASHINGTON. 

d'lie  Republic  of  Panama  lias  reci'iitly  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memoiy 
of  George  Washington  which  is  n*gard«*d  with  satisfaction  by  those 
wlio  are  interesti'd  in  ceiiK'iiting  still  firmer  tin*  ti(*s  of  confraternit v 
among  the  American  Republics.  E.xchangi^  of  ideals  is  a  gratifying 
feature  of  international  intercoULsi*  and  such  an  exi^hangi*  may  assuim* 
any  one  of  a  number  of  different  forms  of  (*xpression.  Sonu'tinu's  it 
consists  in  copying  successful  institutii  ns  of  govi'rmm'iit  or  I'duca- 
tion;  at  otlier  times  it  may  lx*  the  ('inulation  of  a  notable  incidi'iit  in 
tin*  lif('  of  an  liistoric  character;  or  more  generall}',  periiaps,  it  is  the 
recognition  in  soim*  signal  manner  of  the  achievement  of  grc'at  heroes. 
Inspired  by  tlu^  latti'r  motivi*,  President  Belisario  Porras,  of  Panama, 
commissioiK'd  Walt(*r  S.  Penliidtl,  Es({.,  (’ounselor  of  the  Panama 
Legation  in  this  city,  to  arrange  for  tin?  reproduction  of  one  of  dohn 
'rrumbull’s  famous  paintings  adorning  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol, 
the  scene  of  Wasliington  n'signing  his  commission  to  the  Congress 
at  Annapolis.  In  exc'cution  of  this  commission,  Mr.  Penfi(*ld  has 
recidved  from  the  hands  of  the  artist,  M.  A.  (Nmnolly,  a  rciproduction 
in  oil,  and  tlu^  picture,  suitably  framed,  is  now  in  Panama  where,  with 
appropriate  ceremonii's,  it  vvdll  .soon  be  hung  in  tin*  capitol  of  that 
nation.  Elsewhere  in  this  issm*  appi'ars  a  picture  of  the  painting. 


l’huti»tfrapli  by  C’llncdlnst. 


SR.  DON  ANTONIO  B.  AGACIO, 

I  harge  d’AlIaircs  of  Chile  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sr.  Agacio  has  had  a  long  and  creditahlc  career  in  the  consnlar  and  diplomatic  service  of  his  country. 
Born  in  Valparaiso,  he  was  educated  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Chile,  Spain,  and  England. 
As  a  member  of  the  consular  service  he  has  been  consul  general  of  Chile  in  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Calcutta,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama.  He  has  also  serve  I  as  confidential  agent  to  Venezuela,  and 
later  was  secretary  of  the  special  mission  of  Chile  to  the  V’enezuelan  Centenary  in  1911.  Sr.  .\gacio 
was  secretary  of  the  special  mission  which  his  Government  sent  in  1901  to  Central  America  in  charge 
of  Sr.  Don  Galo  Irarrazabal  on  the  cruCser  Ministro  Zeiiteno.  While  consul  general  in  Panama  he 
also  served  as  chargd  d’affaires.  In  Mexico  Sr.  Agacio  was  in  charge  of  the  Chilean  legation  for  several 
months,  and  then  came  to  Washington  as  counselor  of  legation. 
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NINETEENTH  INTEHNATIONAI.  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICANISTS. 

The  preliininarv  program  of  the  Nineteenth  International  Congress 
of  Americanists  which  will  meet  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  5-10, 
1914,  has  been  issued,  and  a  reading  of  its  pages  gives  every  assurance 
that  this  gathering  will  be  a  notable  one  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
As  previoush’  announced,  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  United 
wStates  National  Museum,  the  headquartei-s  of  the  congress.  Ample 
facilities  will  there  be  afforded  for  display  of  special  exhibits  and  for 
the  illustration  of  papers  wnth  stereoptican  views.  Both  these 
features  of  the  gathering  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  many  of  the 
delegates.  Subjects  on  American  anthropology,  including  physical 
anthropology,  archeology,  ethnology,  philology,  mythology,  folklore, 
etc.,  will  be  discussed  by  eminent  scientists  and  many  original 
theories  as  well  as  hitherto  unpublished  results  of  investigations  will 
be  offered.  In  addition  to  the  serious  work  of  the  congress,  social 
receptions  will  be  tendered  to  the  delegates  by  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Georgetown  University,  and  the  Archeological  Institute  of 
America.  Excursions  to  neighboring  points  of  interest  muII  also  be 
made.  Following  the  conclusion  of  the  congress,  a  postsession  trip 
w  ill  be  taken  to  the  classical  mound  regions  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  New  Mexico,  the  adjacent  Pueblo  ruins  and  cliff  dwellings,  and 
to  the  Indian  reservations  in  that  region. 


DIRECTORY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  LATIN  AMERICANS. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  from  all  over  the  world  for  reliable 
biographical  data  concerning  the  representative  men  in  the  public 
and  private  life  of  Latin  America,  Mr.  W.  F.  Brainard,  a  publisher 
of  New'  York  City,  w'ith  headquarters  at  200  Fifth  Avenue,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  publication  of  a  Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America.  In  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans.  Dr.  Francisco  Pulgar  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Chester 
have  started  on  a  trip  to  the  different  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America,  commissioned  by  Mr.  Brainard,  to  jiersonally  get  in  touch 
wdth  the  prominent  men  and  secure  accurate  and  first  hand  informa¬ 
tion  for  this  directory.  On  account  of  the  vastly  increasing  interest 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  for  con¬ 
sultation  such  a  w'ork  describing  the  great  number  of  men  who  are 
actually  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  various  activities  of  their 
countries.  The  title  of  the  book  will  be  “  Distinguished  Citizens  of 
Latin  America”  and  it  is  hojied  that  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in 
compiling  the  data  w'ill  be  encouraged  and  aided  in  every  way  possi¬ 
ble.  While  the  general  scope  of  this  w'ork  w'ill  be  similar  to  Who’s 
Who  in  America,  a  number  of  new  features  w'ill  be  introduced  such  as 
an  alphabetical  index  of  the  names,  arranged  by  countries,  by  official 


I*huto(rruph  by  ('litiedlnst. 

HON.  NELSON  O’SHAUGIINESSY, 

Eonnerly  Charge  d’Aflaires  of  the  United  State.s  at  Mexico  City. 


Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1876,  and  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  at 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  then  went  to  Oxford  University,  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1899.  Mr.  0’Shaughnes.sy  studied  intemationai  law  in  Lf  ndon,  and  languages 
in  different  eountries  of  Europe.  He  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  1904  as  secretary  of  the 
United  States  legation  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  following  year  was  transferred  to  the  embassy  at 
Berlin  as  third  secretary.  In  1907  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  second  secretary  of  the 
embassy  at  Vienna.  From  here  he  was  transferred  to  the  emba.ssy  at  Mexico  City,  January  27, 
1911,  and  on  March  1, 1913,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  first  secretary.  Mr.  O’Shaugnnessy  became 
chargO  d’affaires  shortly  after  and  exercised  that  position  till  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
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positions,  and  by  professions  and  industries.  It  is  planned  to  com¬ 
plete  the  book  in  time  to  circulate  it  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  Ifllo. 


AXXPAL  MEE'ITXC  OF  TJIF.  AMEKICAX  SOCIETY  OF  THE  RIVEK  PLATE. 

The  growing  influeiu  e  and  increasing  membershi])  of  the  American 
Society  of  the  River  Plate,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  are  indications 
of  the  usefulness  of  that  association.  The  report  submitted  by  its 
energetic  secretary,  Mr.  dolm  Backer,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
the  American  Church  on  April  14,  1914,  emjihasi/.es  the  jiatriotic 
objects  of  the  society  and  directs  attention  to  its  efforts  to  unite  the 
North  American  residents  in  Argentina,  and  to  assist  in  j)roperly 
caring  for  and  entertaining  prominent  visitors.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  (ieorge  Lorillard,  Esq.,  the  charge  d’affaires  of  the 
I'nited  States  at  Buenos  Aires,  who  reviewed  the  work  of  the  society 
during  the  past  year.  Secretary  Backer’s  report  shows  an  increase 
in  the  membership  from  1(56  to  22.^  during  the  year,  makes  special 
reference  to  the  statue  of  Washington  which  the  North  American 
Colony  presented  to  the  Argentine  Nation  on  July  4,  1913,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  observation  on  the  reception  tendered  to  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  during  his  recent  visit  to  that  country.  The  ofliceis 
elected  for  the  coming  year  include  Ralph  W.  Huntingdon,  president; 
James  A.  Wheatley,  vice  president;  John  Backer,  secretary;  W.  A. 
Kaser,  treasurer;  directors  for  three  years,  L.  F.  Taussig,  R.  W.  Ilar- 
denbergh,  R.  D.  Middlebrook;  tlirector  for  one  year,  J.  J.  Storey; 
auditors,  J.  (\  Eccleston  and  L.  F.  McAulev. 


PIIOBLEMS  OF  MUXIPIPAL  ADMINLSTKATIOX. 

The  varioas  forms  of  administiation  obtaining  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  attracti'd  the  intiTcst  of  a  number 
of  Latin  American  countries  which  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
piT)blems  of  municipal  government  common  to  all  growing  com¬ 
munities.  The  inquiries  receiveil  b}*  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
data  on  tins  question  from  students  of  civil  government  as  well  as 
fronr  ollicials  would  indicate  its  importance  in  those  countries  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  most  recent  forms  of 
municiiral  administration  to  which  special  attention  is  now  being 
called  is  the  city  manager  plan  wliich  embodies,  in  connection  with 
the  other  ollicials,  the  seiwices  of  a  permanent  professional  expei-t 
adnrinistrator.  The  plan  is  receiving  the  support  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  and,  according  to  its  secretary,  Mr-.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  over  a  dozen  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States 
are  now  being  governed  umler  this  system,  although  it  has  been 


rhoto^rHitli  by  !la^^fs•Kwin^r. 

SR.  DON  I.  UOSENDO  PINILL.V  (i., 

Secretary  of  the  l.eijalion  of  Bolivia  at  Washinjjton,  I).  t'. 

Sr.  rinilla  is  a  native  of  La  I’az,  Bolivia,  and  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  families 
that  has  ioiif;  figured  in  the  history  of  the  country,  lie  was  educated  in 
Bolivian  schools  and  colle(;es,  and  when  17  years  old  was  sent  to  Belgium, 
where  he  spent. six  years  in  the  University  of  Ghent.  He  returned  to  La  I’az 
a  few  years  ago  and  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  foreign  oflice,  which 
he  held  until  designated  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Washington.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  European  and  South  .\meriean  countries. 
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inaugurated  only  about  a  year.  Mr.  Woodruff,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar,  is  the  able  editor  of  the  National  Municipal 
Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  league,  and  has  contributed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  authoritative  articles  on  questions  of  city  government. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BAETIMORE. 

The  Foreign  Commerce  Association  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  efforts  to  develop  among  the  manufacture!  s 
and  business  men  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  expanding 
the  commercial  influence  of  its  city  in  Latin  America.  Ranking  as 
one  of  the  principal  commercial  centers  in  the  South,  the  nearing 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  consequent  bringing  into 
readier  access  a  large  number  of  Central  and  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  has  awakened  the  city’s  desire  to  reap  its  share  of  the  benefits 
as  well  as  of  the  expected  increase  in  that  commerce.  Umler  the 
aaspices  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  Association,  an  important  trade 
meeting  was  held  at  Hotel  Rennert,  on  May  7,  1914,  at  which  Director 
Geneial  Barrett  was  principal  speaker.  Among  other  things,  Mr. 
Barrett  urged  the  association  to  send  a  well-selected  commission  of 
a  limiced  number  to  make  an  extended  tour  of  study  through  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  The  other  speakers  included  the  mayor 
of  Baltimore,  Hon.  James  H.  Preston;  Sr.  Don  Cesar  A.  Barianco, 
consul  of  Cuba  at  Baltimore;  Eugene  Blackford,  president  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Charles  E.  Falconer,  president  Merchants  and  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association;  and  E.  A.  Stack,  of  the  Joseph  R.  Foard  Co. 
Mr.  C.  Stewart  Wise,  president  of  the  association,  officiated  as  toast¬ 
master.  Preceding  the  meeting,  Mayor  Preston  officially  entertained 
the  Director  General  at  a  ilinner  to  which  were  invited  Consul  Bar- 
ranco;  John  Sondcrman,  chairman  Educational  Committee;  President 
Daniel  Willard,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad;  Gamble  Latrobe,  North¬ 
ern  Central  Railway;  President  Samuel  R.  Gray,  Western  Maryland 
Railway;  Mr.  Wise;  President  John  Hubert,  of  the  second  branch, 
city  council:  City  Comptroller  Thrift;  City  Solicitor  Field,  and  others. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENTS. 

The  months  of  April  and  May  witnessed  the  convening  of  the 
national  congresses  in  a  number  of  countries  of  Latin  America  and  the 
dispatch  of  important  business.  In  Venezuela,  Cost  Rica,  and  Peru 
perhaps  the  most  engaging  matter  disposed  of  was  the  selection  of 
presidents  by  these  bodies.  On  April  19  the  special  plenipotentiaries 
from  the  legislatures  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  met  at  the 
capital  and  selected  Gen.  V.  Marquez  Bustillos  Provisional  President, 
pending  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  accordance  wnth  the  new 


FhotogrmpJi  by  Harrls-Kwinf?. 

SU.  DON  EDUARDO  RAOEDO,  JR., 


Second  Secretary  of  the  Art:eiitine  UcKation  at  Wasliington,  who  is  in  charge  of  tlie  legation  interests 
during  the  absence  of  Minister  Naon  at  Niagara  Falls. 
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ooU'ititutional  provisions  to  l)o  ('inictpd.  ^fay  1  tlio  constitutional 
cou'jjipss  of  tlic  Rc])nl)lic  of  ('osta  Rica  assembled  in  sctlemn  session 
and  declared  Sr.  Licenciado  Alfredo  Gonzalez-  Flores  president. 
Tliis  selection  was  made  by  virtue  of  a  constitutional  ])rovision. 
which  im])oses  u])on  that  body  the  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
(h'lit  or  vacancy  of  tlie  ollice,  of  naminj;  the  desi<>:nates  (vice  ])resi- 
dents),  the  first  of  whom  shall  exercise  the  ])ower  of  chief  executive. 
Since  the  elections  of  last  December  resxdted  in  no  candidate  re¬ 
ceiving  a  majority  vote,  and  the  two  hi"liest  candidates  having; 
renounced  tlieir  ri"ht  of  election,  the  conjjre.ss  has  named  as  ]>resident 
Sr.  Gonzalez  Flores,  the  first  designate.  President  Gonzalez  Flores 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  May  S  for  a  j^eriod  of  four  years.  On  the 
ojiening  day  of  the  Congress  of  Peim,  May  15,  Gen.  Oscar  Benavides 
was  chosen  president.  Each  of  the  newly  elected  executives  has  been 
identified  with  the  ]>ublic  life  of  his  lespective  country  and  has  held 
various  positions  of  im]>ortance. 


ADDRESS  BV  .MIXI.STER  OF  PERU. 

In  response  to  the  numerous  requests  which  have  been  received 
at  this  ollice  for  (‘ojnes  of  the  address  on  Contrasts  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Nationality  in  the  Anglo  and  Latin  American,  delivered  by 
Sr.  Don  Alfonso  Federico  P(‘z('t,  the  minister  of  I  Peru,  before  the 
T^atin  American  Conference  at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Ma.ss., 
Nov.  18-21,  1913,  the  speech  has  been  ])ublished  in^])am])hlet  form 
and  is  now  available  for  distribution,  gratis,  upon  application  to  tlie 
Pan  American  Union. 


TWENTY-FIRST  WORLD  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

An  invitation  to  send  delegates  and  participate  in  its  deliberations 
has  been  issued  to  all  associations,  institutes,  organizations,  and 
to  private  individuals  interested  in  the  advancement  of  universal 
peace  by  the  organizing  committee  of  the  Twenty-first  World  Peace 
Congress,  which  will  meet  in  Vienna  September  15-19,  1914.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  international  law,  international  understanding,  and  measures 
for  promoting  world  peace  will  be  the  chief  topics  discussed  by 
eminent  authorities  and  the  delegates.  An  eventful  social  program 
has  also  been  ananged  in  connection  with  the  serious  business.  The 
historic  interest  of  Vienna  and  its  sister  capital,  Budapest,  as  well  as 
the  wonderful  scenic  beauties  along  the  Danube,  will  combine  to 
make  attendance  at  this  congress  highly  enjoyable.  Further  in¬ 
quiries  may  be  directed  to  the  secretary,  organizing  committee, 
Spiegelgasse  4,  Vienna,  T. 
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C(JXVKXTIOXS  AT  TIIK  PANAMA-PACIFIC  KXPOSITION. 

Olio  of  the  most  important  foatiiros  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  will  he  the  jjreat  series  of  conin-esses,  confeiences, 
and  conventions  to  assemble  in  San  Francisco  hetween  Fehruary  20 
and  Decemher  4,  1915.  As  the  material  exhihits  will  show  world 
profj^ess  on  all  lines,  so  will  the  conjjresses  jjather  together  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  ages  in  education,  science,  art,  industry,  and  social 
service.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  congresses,  conferences,  and 
conventions  have  already  been  definitely  scheduled  for  San  Francisco 
(liu'ing  the  exposition  period.  Both  the  American  and  the  inter¬ 
national  associations  are  evincing  the  keenest  interest  in  participating 
in  this  great  series  of  national  and  international  gatherings.  With 
the  exposition  as  a  world  forum,  every  conceivable  line  of  human 
thought  will  have  representation.  Delegates  will  be  present  from 
practically  all  civilized  nations.  The  plans  that  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  two  A'ears  by  James  A.  Barr  fully  justify  his 
selection  for  the  highly  important  position  of  director  of  congresses 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 


BANQUET  OF  CHAin'ER  OAK  CI.UB  OF  IIARTFOBI),  CONN. 

Alive  to  the  ])ossibilities  of  thi*  advertising  jrrofession  in  Latin 
.Ymerica,  the  Charter  Oak  Club  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  America,  listened  to  a  number  of  interesting 
addresses  at  its  second  annual  dinner  held  at  the  Hartford  Club, 
A])ril  .30,  1914.  Director  General  Barrett,  as  ])rinci])al  speaker,  em- 
])hasized  the  im])ortauce  of  Pan  America  and  frieiully  international 
relations,  and  then  ])ointed  out  the  opportunities  for  the  advertising 
})rofession  in  the  countries  of  the  southern  continent.  Prominent 
advertising  men  from  all  over  the  country  were  numbered  in  the  400 
guests  who  enjoyed  the  dinner  and  the  numerous  novel  features  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Arthur  J.  Birdseye,  as  toastmaster,  introduced  the 
speakers,  among  whom  were  George  B.  Kingsbury,  Col.  C.  L.  F.  Rob¬ 
inson.  C.  E.  Billings,  Dan  M.  Wright,  F.  G.  Hacomber,  Granville  8. 
Standish,  of  Providence,  K.  1.,  C.  B.  Cook,  J.  P.  Comstock,  Silas 
Chajunan,  jr.,  and  E.  F.  Bundiam,  men  consj)icuously  identified  with 
great  advertising  movements  in  this  country. 

MA(JNET1C  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  IN.STFrUTION. 

Scientists  and  geogiajihers  have  manifested  considerable  interest 
in  an  address  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Ter¬ 
restrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  re¬ 
cently  delivered  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Geograjdiical 
42.'>70— Bull.  6—14 - 6 
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Society  and  tli(‘  Association  of  American  (Icojrrapln'is.  in  >rt‘\v  York 
('ily.  J)r.  Baner  traced  the  voyaf;<‘s  of  the  noninajiJietic.  sliip  Car- 
negif  from  IttOi)  to  on  its  mission  of  following;  and  tracin*;  the 

lijies  of  magnetic  force  in  eveny  ocean  of  tlu‘  eartli.  Over  101), (100 
jniles,  or  more  tli.an  four  times  aronml  tlie  glohe,  is  tin*  record  of  tins 
little  shi)>  to  date.  Dr.  Jianer  mak(*s  tin*  pleasing  comment  that  tin* 
shi])  Carnegie  and  its  crew  were  leceived  with  tin*  greatest  conr- 
t(*sy  hy  all  the  strange  ])eoj)les  visited  on  the  various  ex])editions 
tonching  at  nearly  every  ))art  of  the  world.  Describing  the  land  sta¬ 
tions  from  which  ex])editions  sent  out  hy  the  (’arnegie  Institution 
were  taking  magnetic  observations,  In*  t(»ld  of  stations  in  South 
America  cros.sing  the cojitijient  along  tin*  Amazon:  e.x])editions  in  ('en- 
tral  America;  across  Asia:  Australia,  frojn  north  to  south,  and  east 
to  west;  ex])(*ditions  in  Africa  carried  on  hv  English  observers  a.s- 
ciated  with  the  Carnegie  InstitntioJi,  and  hy  Ann*rican  oh'^ervers 
working  across  the  Sahara  D(*sert.  The  total  nnmln*rof  land  stations 
established  has  been  .‘hOOO,  stretchijig  from  Greejdand  in  the  north  to 
Xew  Zealand  in  the  south,  covering  a  distance  of  more  than  !)()(),()()() 
miles.  Thirty-eight  expeditions  have  now  been  comjdeted,  which 
have  made  magnetic  survey  of  more  than  1 ,()()(),()()()  miles  of  tin* 
earth’s  surface,  by  land  and  sea,  in  94  countries. 

ForXTAlX  I’EXS  IX  THE  FOHEKIX  TltAOE. 

'riie  fountain  pen  industry,  while  relatively  small,  is  increasing  in 
impoitance.  While  most  of  the  pens  of  this  character  are  consumed 
at  home,  there  is  yet  a  growing  demand  abroad  for  this  aiticle,  and 
in  all  probability  its  popularity  will  expand  as  its  usefulness  becomes 
known.  The  late:  t  returns  from  the  Depaitment  of  ('ommerce  give 
an  expoit  of  309,200  fountain  pens,  with  an  average  wholesale  value 
of  -SI  .Oo  each.  Among  the  Republics  of  Latin  America  in  which  the 
e.xpitrt  trade  is  developed  are  Cuba,  Panama,  Brazil,  Argertina,  and 
('bile,  although  all  the  other  countries  take  fountain  pens  in  re¬ 
corded  (juantities.  There  is  still  a  large  li(*ld  for  this  peculiarly 
American  product,  and  it  is  an  (*ncouragiiig  sign  that  manufacturers 
are  not  slow  in  realizing  it. 


CEXTEXAUY  OF  PEACE  CEI.EBKATK )X . 

D(*tails  an*  ;  teadily  being  p(*ifect(*d  for  the  celebrations  which  will 
commemorate  the  centenai  v  of  jieace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Statt>s  next  year.  The  nature  and  scope  of  these  exercises, 
it  will  be  recalled,  appeared  in  the  April,  1914,  number  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin'.  Since  the  preparation  of  that  data,  tin*  (*xecutiv(*  committ(*(* 
has  announced  the  ap])oii  tment  of  tin*  followii'g  to  serve*  as  a  sub- 
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coinmittoe  on  art  and  historic  exhibitions,  viz;  lion.  Klihn  Root,  hon¬ 
orary  chairman;  llcmncn  dcnnin<;s,  chaiiman;  vice  chairmen,  ('liarh's 
1). Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution;  lleihert  Putnam,  Library  of  Con- 
jness;  Iloheit  S.  Woothvard,  Carnejjie  Institution;  Charles  ('.  (Hover, 
Corcorai\  Art  Gallery;  John  Barrett,  Pan  American  Union;  William 
II.  Holmes,  Gaillard  Hunt,  Walter  M.  Gilbert,  Frederick  B.  McGuire*, 
and  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  as  alternate  vice  prcsidetits,  respectively: 
Glenn  Brown,  secretary;  and  Miss  Mabel  Boardman,  Beverly  T. 
Galloway,.!.  Howard  Gore,  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  Chester  Hardinj;, 
.loseph  A.  Holmes,  J.  Rush  Marshall,  Miss  Leila  Mechlin,  Adolph  C. 
Miller,  Lojjan  Waller  Paj'e.  W.  de  C.  Ravetiel,  George  E  Roberts,  and 
William  E.  Shannon,  membei-s. 


NEEDS  OF  A  CO.MMEKCIAI.  GElKiKAlMlY  OF  I..VTI.V  AMERICA. 

Many  letters  are  n'ceived  at  the  Pan  American  Union  askin<; 
advice  on  the  subject  of  textbooks  to  be  used  in  giving  instruction 
on  subjects  relating  to  Latin  America.  One  of  the  most  frequc'nt 
inquiries  is  for  infonuation  about  commercial  conditions,  with 
esj)ecial  nderi'iice  to  books  and  maps  analyzing  with  syst(*matic 
detail  tin*  products  and  industries  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
What  si‘(‘ms  most  needed  is  a  commercial  geography  restricted  to 
but  (‘lubracing  all  of  Latin  America,  which  would  then'fon*  incliuh 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Ontral  America,  and  South  America.  It 
seems  that  such  a  compilation  is  yet  to  be  maile.  There  are,  to  b»* 
sure,  numerous  commercial  geographies  of  a  geiu'ral  character, 
which  ('inbrace  Latin  America  along  with  tin*  rest  of  the  world,  and 
they  serve  a  limited  purpose.  But,  with  the  growing  importance* 
of  Latin  America  itself,  and  MUth  the  vi'iy  noticeable'  improvement 
in  the  gene'ral  make'-up  of  books  of  this  charae-te'r,  there  is  a  line* 
eepportunity  to  prepare  for  stuelents  of  a  high  school  or  aelvane-e'el 
busine'ss  se'hool  )i  te'xtbook  of  commercial  geeegrjqjhy  on  me)elern 
line's,  e-ove'ring  America  in  one  volume,  anel  the  Pan  Ame'rican  Union 
we)ulel  we'lcome  suedi  an  aelelition  to  its  slu'lve's. 


THE  MEXICAN  DKNTAI.  Ce)X(JRESS. 

I'lireeugh  the  e'eeurtesy  of  Dr.  Leaiielre)  .1.  Cafuzaivs,  managing 
e'elitor  of  the  Re'vista  Dental  (Dental  Revie'w),  e)f  llabana,  (kiba,  the* 
Buleetix  publishe's  in  this  issue  a  gre  up  pheetograph  of  the  eleh'gate's 
to  the  Me'xican  Dental  Ce)ngre'ss  held  in  the  City  of  Me'xie*e)  .lanuarv 
26-31,  1914.  The  ceengre'ss  brought  togethe'r  a  repre'se'iitative  nuju- 
ber  of  leaeling  dentists  from  the  various  Steite's  of  the*  Re'publie*,  anel 
many  learneel  paj)e'rs  anel  aelelresse's  were  delivere'd.  De'Utal  sedence* 
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and  sur<i(‘rv,  oral  liyguMU',  and  othor  phasrs  of  odontolojiy  racaivtMl 
due  attention  from  the  experienced  physicians  and  practical  opera¬ 
tors  in  attendance.  Skillful  demonstrations  and  mechanical  exhibits 
formed  special  features  of  the  conference.  The  entiri'  proceedings, 
according  to  official  reports,  wen*  notably  scientific  and  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  in  character. 


CniLEAX  .STl'DENTS  IX  THE  IMTEO  ST.VTES. 

Thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  Sr.  Don  David  Montt,  a  promi 
nent  C'hilean  living  in  the  Ihiited  States,  a  plan  for  sending  young 
men  from  that  country  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  American 
factories  ami  stiuUnng  their  methods,  bids  fair  to  he  realized.  The 
idea  was  first  discussed  by  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  t'arrasco,  chief  of  the 
commercial  section  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Alfairs.  with  Col. 
Henry  Kincaide,  chairman  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
party  during  the  visit  to  Chile,  but  thus  far  little  has  been  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  plan.  Sr.  Carrasco  expressed  the  willingness  of 
his  Government  to  send  a  number  of  young  university  graduates  to 
the  Imiteil  States,  paying  their  expenses  to  the  point  of  destination 
and  providing  for  them  during  the  brief  period  until  they  shall  have 
become  suitably  placed.  The  commendahle  action  of  Sr.  Montt  in 
offering  his  ser^^ces  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  scheme  which  will 
tend  to  bring  into  closer  relationship  the  commercial  interests  of 
both  countries  makes  the  outlook  encouraging  for  its  successful 
accomplishment. 


THE  IXTElIX.VnoXAI.  .Ml'SEl’M  OF  lUU  SSELS. 

'rile  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  general  catalogue  of  Le  Musee  International  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  and  of  Supplement  No.  1  accompanying  it.  Le  Musee  Interna¬ 
tional  was  founded  in  IhlO  by  the  World  Congress  of  International 
Associations  and  has  for  its  object  the  federating  of  all  associations, 
congresses,  committees,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into 
closer  touch  with  one  another,  and  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
central  point  to  make  knowii  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  its 
c  instituent  members.  Special  exhibits  devoted  to  science,  literature, 
history,  and  other  fields  of  learning  and  activity  are  maintained  here. 
Of  interest  to  Pan  America  in  connection  with  Supplement  No.  1 
just  published  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  description  of  exhibits 
recently  installed  in  its  halls  by  the  Social  Museum  of  Argentina  (Le 
Museo  Social  Argentino),  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  and  by 
tlie  State  of  California  through  the  Panama- Pacific  International 
Exposition  and  the  California  Board  of  'Frade. 


A  naturalist’s  journey  around  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  l)V  Kiiiiik  M. 

('iiapinan,  curator  of  oriiithol;*jry  in  the  Aiiu'rican  Muscuni  of  Natural 
Ilifitorv,  is  au  article  iu  tlic  May  uuiuhcr  of  'Plic  Natioiuil  (Icojirapliic 
Ma>r!i/.iuc  Avhich  appeals  to  that  love  of  nature  and  intc'n'st  iu  tin* 
wild  lif('  of  forest  and  stream  wliieli  iulu'n's  iu  almost  all  uu'u  rejrard- 
l(*ss  of  race,  color,  a^e,  or  “pi‘(>vious  eouditiou.”  Tlie  section  of 
Mexico  iu  which  Mr.  ('hapmau  couductc'd  Ids  studies  of  bird  life  j)r(‘- 
seuts  a  variety  of  climatic  conditions,  and  hence  a  vari('ty  in  fauna 
and  flora  which  is,  |)erhaps,  unccpialed  in  any  porti-on  of  the  world 
coveiiiijr  such  a  limited  area.  This  is  larjiely  due  to  the  variation 
in  altitude  from  the  sea  level  of  tropical  \’era  C'ruz  to  the  snow-capped 
Mount  Ori/.aha,  which  rises  to  a  heijiht  of  neaily  IS.DOt)  feet.  The 
diversity  of  the  interestin'^  features  of  the  country  traversed  hv  the  j 

naturalist  is  hri(‘fly  touclual  upon  in  his  introductory  para‘rra])hs  as  ! 

follows:  j 

While  fully  aware  of  the  liii;li  j)ereentau:e  of  ermr  mofil  swc-epini;  a-^^ierlioiis  ediilaiii,  1  | 

nevertheless  venture  to  elaini  that  the  eounirv  lyiti!;  between  the  cities  of  Vera  Cruz  j 

and  Mexico  City  ])os.-ess  more  varied  natural  attractions  thati  any  other  area  of  similar  I. 

extent  in  the  world. 

Frotti  the  moment  when,  on  the  (itilf,  one  sitrhts  the  still  distant  Sierra  itntil  om‘  I 

reaches  the  site  of  Teiiochlitlati  itself.  on(>‘s  attention  is  held  hy  a  variety  of  interests  I 

which  make  the  tri])  from  coast  to  tahle-land.  and  the  snow  peaks  risini;  from  it.  an  I 

epitotue  of  a  joitrtiey  frotn  e(iuatorial  to  boreal  regions.  ^ 

If  one  is  iti  search  of  supremely  beautiful  scenery,  it  is  here  to  and  htyvond  the  litnit 
of  human  ap])reciation.  If  one  would  test  tin*  climates  of  the  world,  he  may  go  in  a 
day  from  j)er])etual  sumnu'r  to  everlasting  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  j)ass  from  belts 
when*  rain  falls  almost  daily  to  others  where  it  is  rarely  known.  With  thest'  extremes  I 

of  teinperatun*  and  humidity  there  is,  of  cour.st‘,  a  corresponding  diversity  in  flora  ! 

and  fauna,  whi<-h  tnakt's  tlu‘  ri'gion  of  excej'tional  interest  to  the  botatiist  ati<l  zoologist,  i 

and  particularly,  as  I  shall  endeavor  shortly  to  show,  to  the  studetit  of  the  distribution  j 

of  life.  ; 

For  the  archandogist  there  are  ruitis  which  evince  a  high  degree  of  aboriginal  culture; 
and  for  the  ethnologist,  natives  who,  in  retaining  their  tribal  customs,  offer  problems  i 

of  fundamental  im])ortatice  in  cotmecting  the  ])resent  with  the  ])ast. 

The  historic  i)eriod  opens  with  the  incotn])arable  rotnatici'  <»f  Cortez  and  Montezuma,  f* 

of  Aztecan  atid  Tlaxcalan,  and  passes  through  three  centuries  of  Spanish  govertimetit ,  j 

the  war  of  indej)endence,  the  short-lived  empire  of  Maximilian,  and  the  campaigti  of  [ 

Scott,  to  the  astoidshing  era  of  material  d<>velo]iment  under  Diaz,  atid  the  tio  less  t 

disastrous  years  of  disintegration  once  his  iron  grij)  was  loosened. 

Thus,  omitting  all  reference  to  natural  re.sources  and  commercial  po.ssibilities,  j 

whether  one  be  a  student  of  nature  or  of  tnan,  or  merely  a  tourist  iu  search  of  the  nov(d  j 

and  beautiful,  this  portion  jf  Mexico  will  apjteal  to  him  with  a  force  and  fascination  j 

which  makes  a  journey  through  it  one  of  tin*  metnoral)le  experiences  in  a  lifetime  of  j 

travel.  [j 
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It  follows,  then,  tluil  one  con  actually  stand  in  a  tropical  jiinclc  where  parrots.  troKons,  touc-ans,  and 
other  eq\iatorial  birds  are  callini;  froin  the  liana-draped  t  rees,  and  look  upw  ard  to  forests  of  pines  and 
spruce,  where  crossbills,  juiicos,  pine  siskins,  and  even  croslK'aks  are  aiuonj;  the  common  i)ermanently 
resident  species."  (From  “.K  Natunlisfs  Journey  round  Vera  Cruz  ami  Tampico,"  try  F'rank  if. 
Chapman,  in  the  Nationai  (leographic  -Mairazine  for  May.  I'JU). 
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Mr.  Chapman's  mission  in  Mexico  was  to  make  field  studies  and 
collect  specimens  and  accessorii's  for  an  American  museum  habitat 
group,  designed  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  altitude  on  the  distribution 
of  life.  In  his  opinion  nowhere  on  the  American  hemispluMi'  can 
this  be  done  so  effectively  as  in  the  country  l^dng  b(*twe('n  sea  level 
and  snow  line  on  Mount  Orizaba,  lie  writes: 

Thu.a,  in  our  journey  from  the  Gulf  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  we  i)ass  through 
tropical,  temperate,  and  boreal  zone.s — the  tierras  caliente,  templada,  and  fria,  of  the 
native.  Our  actual  journey,  in  pa.ssing  from  sea  level  to  .snow  line,  may  be  a  matter 
of  75  miles,  our  change  of  altitude  approximately  3  miles;  but  if  we  were  to  seek  the 
Canadian  zone  not  on  mountain  top  but  on  the  coast,  it  would  be  nec'essary  for  us  tt) 
travel  to  Maine  or  Nova  Scotia.  In  other  words,  a  journey  of  some  1,.500  miles  would 
be  required  to  reach  conditions  which  are  here  distant  but  three  altitudinal  miles. 

It  follows,  then,  that  one  can  actually  stand  in  a  tropical  jungle,  where  parrots, 
tTogons,  toucans,  and  other  ecpiatorial  birds  are  calling  from  the  liana-drai)ed  trees, 
and  look  upward  to  forests  of  pines  and  spruce,  where  crossbills,  juncos,  pine  siskins, 
and  evening  grosbeaks  are  among  the  common  permanently  resident  species. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Chapman  takes  up  the  f)ird  life  of  the  tro])ical 
zone  first,  although  on  the  trip  described  that  section  was  visited  last. 
The  studies  were  made  on  a  sugar  jtlantation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tamesi  River,  about  35  miles  by  land  from  Tamjtico,  and  the  author 
describes  his  awakening  on  the  morning  after  their  arrival  in  ti 
manner  which  indicates  the  idetil  conditions  under  which  his  researches 
were  carried  on : 

We  were  awakened  by  the  loud  calls  of  Hying  parrots,  not  passing  over  at  a  great 
height,  en  route  to  some  distant  feeding  ground,  as  one  usually  sees  them,  but  stopping, 
with  much  conversational  chatter,  to  join  scores  which  were  breakfasting  in  the  trees 
overhanging  our  tents.  At  once  we  recognized  the  “double  yellow-head”  (Amazona 
oratrix)  of  the  bird  stores,  rated  by  dealers  as  second  only  to  the  gray,  red-tailed  African 
parrot  in  its  power  of  speech,  and  second  to  none  as  a  whistler.  With  it  was  a  slightly 
smaller,  red-caj)j)ed  i)arrot  (Amazona  viridiginalis),  which,  whatever  it  may  be  in  a 
cage,  is  v(Kal  enough  in  nature.  Parrakeets  of  two  species,  with  darting,  dove-like 
flight,  shot  through  the  clearing,  uttering  their  .diarp,  rolling  cry,  or,  entering  a  tree- 
top,  disaj)peared  with  incomprehensible  completeness  until,  assured  of  the  safety  of 
their  surroundings,  they  began  slowly  to  move  about  in  search  of  food. 

Red-billed  i)igeons  (('olumba  Jlavirostris),  lU'arly  as  large  as  our  domestic  bird, 
shouted  their  emphatic  “hurrah,’’  and  the  dainty  little  scaled  doves  tilled  in  the 
gaps  with  tlieir  quaint  put-a-coo,  put-a-coo;  ground  doves  mourned  gently,  if  incon¬ 
solably,  and  the  pygmy  owl  (Glaucidium)  whistled  with  clock-like  regularity  from 
the  top  of  a  leafless  tree — a  ijercli  wliich  this  diurnal,  light-loving  midget  prefers. 

Great-tailed  grackles  CTeaked.  sniffled,  wld.stled,  clioked,  and  rattled;  (|ueer  little 
•Mexican  crows,  looking  not  mucli  larger  than  ljlackl)irds,  perched  in  fl(K-ks  in  the 
leafless  trees,  snoring  and  grunting;  flycatchers  twittered  excitedly;  l)erl)y  flycatchers 
(Pitangus)  cried  flip,  hip,  hurray;  gold  and  l)lack  orioles  whistl(*d  like  sclioolboys 
homeward  l)ound;  aids  whined;  golden-fronled  woodjieckers  couglied;  and  ever  and 
again  the  liig  Mi'xican  jiileated  wood|iecker  sprang  Ids  tliiiinpiiig,  reverlierating 
rattle  witli  astoidsidng  effect. 

It  was  such  a  .»ceiie  as  one  ndglit  well  have  dreamed  of,  but  scarcely  expect  to  find 
when  waking;  nor  did  it  altogether  fade  with  the  rising  sun.  These  birds  were  not 
only  feeding  but  living  near  us.  and  when  their  early  morning  hunger  was  satisfied 
many  of  them  were  found  to  be  nesting  or  preparing  to  nest  within  sight  of  our  tent. 
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A  ffrouiKl  (love  sat  calmly  on  her  two  white  ej'f's  in  the  heart  of  a  small  oranf;e  tree 
at  the  ranch-house  door;  a  red-hilled  jtiiieon,  for  some  reason  dissatisfied  with  the  site 
ill  which  its  nest  was  built,  was  movin;;  it  twis;  by  twi>;  to  a  new  situation  in  a  limb 
above  our  tent;  a  {lair  of  pileated  woodpeckers  had  taken  possession  of  a  dead  trunk 
about  150  feet  from  camp,  makiii"  the  entrance  to  their  nest  directly  beneath  a  lar"e 
projectiiiir  fungus,  which  served  as  an  admirable  hood  to  their  doorway;  yellow¬ 
headed  ]iarrots  were  jirospectiiif;  for  a  homestead  in  a  dead  tree  on  the  river  shore  and 
appeared  and  disappeared  in  its  hollow  limbs  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate 
they  felt  at  home;  while  a  pair  of  red-capjied  parrots  were  evidently  much  annoyed 
to  find  that  a  cavity  which  appeared  to  be  acceptable  was  already  occupied  by  a 
lizard  about  2  feet  in  len;;th.  who  refused  to  be  dislod>;ed,  but  continued  to  bask 
(piietly  at  his  threshold  with,  no  doubt,  irritatiu};  calmness. 

Durin"  the  w(>ek  of  their  stay  at  this  camp  th(‘  party  recorded  no 
less  than  88  different  species  of  birds,  3(i  of  which  wert'  tropical  forms, 
which  are  ht're  near  the  northern  limit  of  their  range.  The  expedition 
tlu'n  returned  to  Tampico,  where  a  launch  was  securc'd  to  take  the 
naturalists  to  some  islands  located  in  the  Tamiahua  Lagoon,  some¬ 
thing  over  a  day’s  journey  south  from  the  city,  in  order  to  continue 
their  studies  of  trojiical  avi-fauna  among  the  wati'r  birds.  They 
finally  landed  on  Pajaro  Island  in  a  small  cove  which  afforded  an  ideal 
location  for  a  camp,  ('rossing  a  narrow  marsh  which  separated  the 
beach  from  tin*  densi*  vi'getation  beyond,  this,  according  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  is  what  they  found; 

If  we  had  .suddenly  opened  the  door  of  an  overcrowded  hen-house  and  thrown  a 
bomb  within,  the  change  could  not  have  been  greater  or  the  effect  more  surprising. 
Hundreds  of  birds  which  had  been  (piietly  resting  at  midday,  with  scpiawks  of  alarm, 
sjirang  into  the  air,  and  for  a  moment  we  were  dazed  by  the  confu.sion  around  us.  But 
among  the  numberle.ss  herons  of  .st'veral  species  we  could  see  dozens  of  delicately 
colored  ])ink  forms,  while  in  nearly  every  tr(*e  was  one  or  more  nests  holding  young 
nearly  as  large  and  as  jiink  as  the  jiarents  which  had  just  left  them.  We  had  at  last 
reached  the  home  of  the  si)oonbill. 

Further  exploration  revealed  a  surjirising  number  of  birds  on  the  island.  There 
were  Louisiana  and  little  blue  herons  in  great  abundance,  a  few  reddish  and  American 
egrets,  black-crowned  and  little  green  herons,  wood  ibis  and  black-necked  stilts,  snowy 
banks  of  white  ibis,  and  jirobably  2(K)  ])airs  of  ro.s(>ate  spoonbills.  Nearly  all  were 
nesting,  and  if  was  obvious  that  we  had  before  us  an  unusual  opportunity  to  record 
photographically,  both  with  motion  film  and  fixed  jilate  cameras,  the  ajipearance  and 
habits  of  .some  little-known  birds.  *  *  * 

To  go  into  detail  is  not  po.ssible  at  this  time,  and  it  may  simjily  be  .stated  that  a  series 
of  plates  atid  tnotion  films  were  made  illustrating  the  home  life  of  the  ro.seate  spoonbill, 
valuable  not  only  bi'cause  they  had  not  b(>en  made  before,  but  even  more  vahtable 
becau.se,  owing  to  the  diminishing  numbers  of  this  rare  bird,  they  may  possibly  never 
be  made  again. 

The  white  ibises  were  nesting  in  low  bu.shes  under  conditions  which  made  pho- 
togra])hy  as  easy  with  them  as  it  was  diflicull  with  the  .spoonbills.  One  had  only  to 
erect  one’s  blind  in  the  ojh'ii  spaces  their  nests  faced  and  enter  it,  when  forthwith  the 
routine  of  ibis  life  was  resumed.  The  young  ibis  were  almost  ready  to  fly  and  in  their 
wood-brown  plumage  were  as  invisible  as  their  ])arents  were  consjiicuous. 

Oiu*  startling  paragraph  in  ^fr.  (’hapinan’s  account  is  a  terrible  • 
arraignin(*nt,  in  a  ft'w  siinpU*  words,  of  the  (h'tcstahlc  fashion  of 
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(l(  (‘(tiiitiiiji:  stylisli  niilliiH'i  v  with  tlic  |)lunia^('  of  wild  birds,  ('specially 
of  the  beautiful  white  eoivt.  Ev(  u  iut«)  this  remote'  ri'tn'at  the 
mereiless  plume  bimter  bad  found  bis  way  with  the  result  tluit  "tbe' 
eteletr  freem  the'  ele’eayiiij;  beeelie's  eef  white'  ej^rets,  wbieb  stri])|)e'el  eef 
tbe'ir  ])lume’S  by  buute'rs,  bael  bee'U  tlireewii  iiite)  the  semiliepiiel  muel 
e)f  the'  reeeeke'rv,  eef  their  eb'ael  yeeuno  in  the'  ne'sts  aleeeve'  anel  wat'  r 
be'leew”  maeb'  the'  plaee'  almeest  mdeeaiabb'. 

In  ])re)se'eutin<;  tbe'ir  stuelie  s  re'lative  te>  the'  elistribntieen  eef  life'  in  tbe 
dVinperate  anel  Heereal  Zeuie  s  eef  the'  ])late  au  anel  Meeunt  Orizaba,  tbe 
jearty  maele  (’eueloba  the'  base  e»f  eeperatiems.  Aeee)relin<;  te)  ^fr. 
('ba))man  the  whole  refjieen  may  best  be'  seen  freem  ('eereleeba.  lie 
wiites; 

The  e'ily  ilse'lf  is  anasiially  interesliai;.  tlie-  ace-niim'.oelatioiis  "in d.  the'  climate 
airreeahle,  the  sarreuiieJiiifis  i)ictttres()ae,  the  ve'cetatioa  htxiiriaiit,  the  inhahitants 
theroiighly  Mexican,  anel  the'  views  of  Mount  t  )ri/.aha  of  surpassing  heatity.  A  railroad 
U'aels  not  only  toward  hetth  e-oast  anel  tahle-lanel,  hut  aneithe-r  line'  geies  .semth  anel  still 
aneether  gea's  neirth.  e ‘eireleeha,  with  an  eh'vation  eef  2, TIM)  fe'el.  is  ne'ar  the'  uppe'r  eelge 
eef  the'  hiimiel  Treepie-al  Zeme',  anel  in  an  heeeir  eer  Iwei  eine  may  go  hy  train  te>  the  lu'art  eif 
the  Treipie's  bcleew  eer  to  the'  Te'iupe'rale'  Zeme'  aheeve. 

Mill  e'eireleiha  eh'serve's  e-hielly  to  he  known  as  the'  |)lae-i'  from  whie-h  Mount  Dri/aha 
may  hi'st  he  seen.  From  no  eillu'r  speit  known  to  me'  is  one  more  impri'.sseel  hy  the 
eleiininaling  majesty  eif  this  great  mountain.  Towe-ring  more  than  I5.IHM)  fe'e'l  aheeve 
erne,  its  supi'rh,  swe'eping,  symnu'lrie-al  outlines  e-an  he'  .se-e'n  from  flank  to  flank,  from 
foeilhill  fo  summit.  A  .single  vie'W  of  thisgre'al  veile-anee  e'eme  will  enrie-h  the'  re'iuaining 
yi'ars  eif  one’s  life'  with  a  pre'e'ieuis  memeiry.  Tei  he  hmg  emiiigh  with  Orizaba  lei  ex|ie'- 
rii'iie-e  the  ever-e'hanging  hut  never-failing  elemanels  it  makes  em  one's  love  of  the' 
he'aulifiil  anel  suhlime,  anel  tei  re'alize'  its  ])owe'r  to  stimulate' one'’s  spiritual  nature'  is 
an  ahieling  inspiration. 

'rite'  e'xpi'elitietii  tist't'Uele'el  Meuml  Orizaba  tis  far  as  the'  uppe'r  limit 
e»f  life',  thus  (uuujde'tiu*;  tbe'ir  stuelie's,  auel  fretin  tbo  tettal  e'etlb'ctietu 
etf  birels,  tree's,  plants,  jtaiutiuf's,  pbe)te)<;ra])lis,  anel  ettber  ebita,  wore 
enableel  tet  eetnstruet  tbe  pretposeel  Habitat  (ireui])  etf  Meumt  Orizaba 
its  sf'en  fretm  tbe  Tretjnetil  Zetne  at  its  base  let  tbe  lietreiil  Zetne  etf  its 
summit.  In  eetnelusietn,  Mr.  (  bapman  writes: 

In  elite  time  this  greiu]i  was  e'omjtlete'il,  anil  it  stanils,  let  us  ho]ie,  for  all  time  as 
a  not  inaih'ejuate  re'jtre'.se'iitalion  of  a  mountain  which,  whetlu'r  st'en  from  the*  sea 
as  a  sun-ki.sseel  clouel,  from  the  lowlanils  as  a  sky-]iiercing  e'oni',  or  from  the  pine 
fetre'sts  as  a  massive',  glittering  dome,  always  I'etmiii'ls  the'  homage'  we  re'iielt'r  a  gre'at 
]ie'r.sonality. 

A  jaguar  hunt  on  the  Taquary  is  tbe  sulttitle  etf  tbe  se'oetnel  etf  tbe 
serit's  etf  artie'b's  by  'riieeteletre  Ketetsevelt  netw  running  in  SeribtterV 
Miigitzine  utieb'r  tbe  general  title  “A  JIunter-Ntituralist  in  tbe  Jira- 
zilitin  Wilelertie'.ss,”  anel  wbieb  be'gan  witb  tbe  April  number,  ('etl. 
lietetseve'h’s  ptirty  bael  reaebeel  ('etrundta,  baving  been  jetineel  etn  tbe 
jetiirney  up  tbe  Paraguay  River  by  ('etl.  Retneletn  anel  tbe  ettber 
Rrazilian  etdieers  wbet  were  tet  aeeetmjtany  tbe  Ketetsevelt  expeelitietn. 
A  bunting  trip  tet  ‘‘Las  Ptilmeirtis,”  a  large  nine'll  etwiieel  by  Sr. 


<Vmi‘ti*sy  of  SniluH'r's  Ma^axii 


■  Un  one  riile  \v(‘ passpil  a  clump  of  palms  which  wprp  fairly  ablaze  with  bird  color.  There  were  maKiiiriccnl  hyacinth  macaws;  jircen  parrots  willi  rail  splashes:  toucans 
with  varied  plumage  black,  white,  red,  yeliow;  uccen  jacmars;  flaming  orioles,  ami'liJifh  blue  and  dark-red  tanagers.”  (From  Jaguar  Hunt  ou  the  Taipiari,”  by 
Therxlore  jfooseveit,  ill  Scribner’s  for -May,  1914.)  ' 
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(le  Jlarros  uiul  located  on  the  'Paquary  Kivcr,  a  trilnitary  of  the 
Paraijua}',  liavin*'  bcc'ii  planned,  (’ol.  Jlooscvelt,  Kermit  Roosevelt, 
(’ol.  Rondon,  and  several  other  members  of  the  party  left  Conimba 
on  a  shallow  river  steamer  on  December  17  for  the  lumting  <;rounds 
where  jajfnai-s  and  other  j'ame  were  said  to  aboimd.  That  the  trip 
was  a  most  interestiiif;  one  may  be  seen  from  tlie  following  excerpts: 

We  went  clown  the  Paraguay  for  a  few  milen  and  then  ii])  the  Tacjuary.  It  was  a 
beautiful  trip.  The  shallow  river — W(>  were  aground  .several  times — wound  through 
a  vast,  marshy  ])lain,  with  occasional  s]>ots  of  higher  "round  on  which  tree.s  "rew. 
There  were  many  water  birds.  Darters  swarmed.  But  the  conspicuous  and  attrac¬ 
tive  bird  was  the  stately  jalciru  stork.  Flock.s  of  these  storks  whitened  the  marshes 
and  lined  the  river  banks.  They  were  not  shy  for  such  hi"  birds;  before  flying  they 
have  to  run  a  few  jcaces  and  then  launch  themselves  on  the  air.  (.)nce,  at  noon,  a 
couple  .soared  round  overhead  in  wide  rings,  rising  higher  and  higher.  On  another 
occasion,  late  in  the  day,  a  Hock  ])assed  by,  gleaming  white  with  black  points  in  the 
long  afternoon  lights,  and  with  them  were  spooidrills,  showing  rosy  amid  their  snowy 
companions.  Caymans,  always  called  jacares,  swarmed,  and  we  killed  scores  of  the* 
noxious  creatures.  *  *  * 

We  were  steaming  between  long  stretches  of  coarse  grass,  about  feet  high,  wheui 
!•  we  spied  from  the  deck  a  black  object,  very  conspicuous  against  the  vivid  green.  It 

was  a  giant  anteater,  or  Tamandua  bandeira,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  creatures 
of  the  latter-day  world.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rather  small  black  bear.  It  has  a 
very  long,  narrow,  toothle.ss  snout,  with  a  tongue  it  can  project  a  couple  of  feet;  it  is 
covered  with  coarse,  black  hair  .save  for  a  couple  of  white  strij)es;  it  has  a  long,  bushy 
tail  and  very  powerful  claws  on  its  forefeet.  It  walks  on  the  .sides  of  its  forefeet  with 
these  claws  curved  in  under  the  foot.  The  claws  are  used  in  digging  out  ant  hills;  but 
the  beast  has  courage,  and  in  a  grapjrle  is  a  rather  unjrleasant  enemy  in  spite  of  its 
toothless  mouth,  for  it  can  strike  a  formidable  blow  with  these  claws.  It  sometimes 
hugs  a  foe,  gripping  him  tight;  but  its  ordinary  method  of  defending  itself  is  to  strike 
with  its  long,  stout,  curved  claws,  whirdi  driven  by  its  muscular  forearm  can  rip  open 
man  or  beast.  Several  of  our  companions  had  had  dogs  killed  by  these  anteaters,  and 
we  came  across  one  man  with  a  very  ugly  scar  down  his  back  where  he  had  been  hit 
by  one,  which  charged  him  when  he  came  up  to  kill  it  at  close  quarters. 

As  soon  as  we  saw  the  giant  tamandua  we  pushed  off  in  a  rowboat  and  landed  only 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  distant  from  our  clumsy  quarry.  The  tamandua  throughout 
most  of  its  habitat  rarely  leaves  the  forest,  and  it  is  a  helpless  animal  in  the  open  plain. 
The  two  dogs  ran  ahead,  followed  by  Col.  Rondon  and  Kermit,  with  me  behind  carry¬ 
ing  the  rifle.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  hounds  overtook  the  cantering,  shuffling  creature 
and  ])romptly  began  a  fight  with  it;  the  combatants  were  so  mixed  up  that  I  had  to 
wait  another  minute  or  so  before  I  could  fire  without  risk  of  hitting  a  dog.  We  carried 
our  prize  back  to  the  bank  and  hoisted  it  aboard  the  steamer.  The  sun  was  just  about 
to  set,  behind  dim  mountains,  many  miles  distant  across  the  marsh. 

Arrived  at  one  of  the  landing  plaees  of  the  huge  estate  they  wen* 
to  visit,  the  party  camped  for  the  night,  and  early  the  next  moining 
began  the  2()-mile  ride  oti  horseback  to  the  main  ranch  house.  The 
way  lay  through  miles  of  virgin  forest,  affording  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  observing  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  and  com¬ 
paring  these  with  those  of  other  sections  of  the  world  through  which 
(\)1.  Roosevelt  has  traveled.  He  writes: 

Then  for  miles  we  rode  through  a  beautiful  ojien  forest  of  tall,  slender  carand^ 
palms,  with  other  trees  .scattered  among  them.  Green  paraquets  with  black  heads 


‘It.  t’lMirtesy  of  Sn  ilmor's  Ma;ra7’.ii)t‘ 


pliototrnipli  by  Koriiiit  K< 


COL.  ROOSEVELT  .\NI)  THE  FIRST  .I.\(:UAR 


.Vt  the  shot  the  jaguar  fell  like  a  sack  of  sand  throUKh  the  hranehes."  (From  "A  Jaguar  Hunt  on  the  Taqiiary 
hy  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  Serilnier's  for  May,  1914.) 
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rhaltorcd  as  they  flew;  noisy  •rrooii  and  rod  jiarrots  cliinliod  anioii"  iho  iialins;  and  j 

]ni"(i  macaws,  some  entirely  hlue.  others  almost  entirely  red.  screan;(‘d  loitdly  as 
they  perched  in  the*  tn'es  or  took  winir  at  onr  a]i])roach.  If  one  was  wounded  its  cries 
ke])t  its  companions  cir(din<;  around  overhead.  The  naturalists  found  the  bird  fauna 
totally  different  from  that  which  they  had  been  co]h‘ctin<;  in  the  hill  country  near  | 

Corumha,  70  or  SO  miles  distant:  and  birds  swarmed,  both  s]tecies  and  indi\ idtrals.  . 

.South  .\inerica  has  the  most  extmisive  and  most  varied  avifauna  of  all  thecontinents. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  mammalian  fauna,  although  very  interesting,  is  rather  | a  or  in  I 

ntimher  of  s])ecies  and  individuals  and  in  the  size  of  its  beasts.  It  ])ossesst-s  more  mam-  | 

mals  that  are  unicpie  and  distinctive  in  ty])e  than  does  any  otlu'r  continent  save 
.Vustralia:  and  they  are  of  hiirher  and  much  mon*  varied  tyjies  than  in  Australia. 

Hut  there  is  nothing  ap]>roaching  the  majesty,  heanty,  and  swarming  ma.“s  of  the  mam¬ 
malian  life  of  Africa  and.  in  a  less  degree*,  of  tropical  Asia;  indeed,  it  does  not  even 
ai)proach  the*  mammalian  life  of  North  America  and  northern  Kurasia,  ])oor  thougli 
this  m  comjeared  with  the  seething  vitality  of  troieical  life  in  the  Old  Xt'orld.  ITitil  a 
geologically  recent  jeeriod,  a  ])eriod  exte'iiding  into  that  which  ^aw  man  sjeread  over  , 

the  world  in  substantially  the  jthysical  and  cultural  stage  of  many  existing  savages. 

South  America  possessed  a  varied  and  striking  fauna  of  enormous  beasts-  saber-tooth 
tigers,  enormous  lions,  mastodons,  horses  of  many  kinds,  camel-like  i)achyderms, 
giant  ground  sloths,  mylodons  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  many,  many  other  strange 
and  wonderful  creatures.  From  some  cause,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  we  can 
not  at  ])res(!nt  even  hazard  a  gue.ss.  this  vast  and  giant  fauna  vanished  comjdetely, 
th(^  tn'tnendous  catastro])he  (the  duration  of  which  is  unknown)  not  heimr  consum¬ 
mated  until  within  a  few  thousand,  or  a  few  score  thousand  years. 

Sovoral  (l(‘li<;htful  dins  wort*  spent  on  the  ranch,  the  naturalists 
adtlinjr  valuahlo  spociinons  to  thoir  colloction,  while  the  hunters  en¬ 
joyed  the  chase  of  unusual  "ante.  The  first  jafiuar  hunt  is  thus 
entertainiufily  descrihed : 

As  our  shabby  little  horses  shiiflled  away  from  the  ranch  house  the  stars  were  brilliant 
and  the  .southern  cross  hung  well  u])  in  the  lu'avens,  tilted  to  the  right.  The  land- 
.scape  was  .spectral  in  the  light  of  the  waning  noon.  At  the  first  shallow  ford,  as  horses 
and  dogs  splashed  a(  ross,  an  alligator,  the  jacare-tinga,  some  5  feet  long,  floated  un¬ 
concernedly  among  the  splashing  hoofs  ami  jiaws;  evitlently  at  night  it  did  not  fear 
us.  Hour  after  hour  we  shogged  along.  Then  the  night  grew  gho.stly  with  the  first 
dim  gray  of  the  dawn.  The  sky  had  become  ov(*rcast.  The  stin  rose  red  and  angry 
through  broken  cloitils;  his  disk  flamed  behind  the  tall,  slemh'r  columns  of  the  ])alms, 
and  lit  the  waste  fiehls  of  ]>ai)yrus.  The  black  monkeys  howled  mournftilly.  The 
birds  awoke.  Macaws,  ])arrots,  iianupiets  screamed  at  us  and  chattered  at  us  as  we 
rode  by.  Ibises  called  with  wailing  voices,  and  the  jilovers  .shrieked  as  they  wheeled 
in  the  air.  We  waded  across  bayous  and  ponds,  where  white  lilies  floated  on  the 
water,  and  thronging  lilac  flowers  sjilashed  the  green  marsh  with  color. 

At  last,  on  the  edge  of  a  jiatch  of  jnngh*.  in  wet  ground,  we  came  on  fresh  jaguar 
tracks.  Moth  the  jaguar  hounds  challenge*!!  the  sign.  They  wen*  unl(*a.shed  and 
gallo]K*d  along  the  trail,  while  the  otlu*r  dogs  noisily  accomininied  them.  The  hunt 
led  right  throttgh  the  rnar.sh.  Evidently  the  jagttar  had  not  the  least  distaste  for  water. 

Probably  it  had  been  hunting  for  ca])yharas  or  tajiirs,  and  it  had  gone  straight  throttgh 
])onds  and  long,  winding,  narrow  ditches  or  bayous,  wh(*re  it  must  now  and  then  have 
had  to  swim  fora  .stroke  or  two.  It  had  also  wandered  through  the  island-like  stretches 
of  tr(*(i-covered  land,  tin*  tr(*es  at  this  jtoint  being  mostly  jtalms  and  tarumans;  the 
taruman  is  almost  as  big  as  a  liveoak,  with  glos.sy  foliage  and  fruit  like  an  olive*.  The; 

|)ace  e|uicke*neel,  the  motlt*y  ]>ack  burst  into  ye*lling  and  howling:  and  then  a  sudden 
e|uicke*ning  of  the*  note  showe*d  that  the  game*  hael  eith(*r  e*limhe*d  a  tre*e  eir  turn(*el  to 


A  rAA'MAX.OK  JACAHK.OF  SOl'Tll  AMKIUCA, 

On  the  trip  up  the  Taquary  Kiver  caymans  were  plentiful  ainl  Col.  Uoosevelt  writes:  "Cayman.s, 
always  called  jacan’S,  swarmeil.  and  we  killed  scores  of  the  noxious  creatures.  They  were 
sinctilarly  indifferent  to  our  approach  and  to  the  sound  of  shots.  Sometimes  they  ran  into  the 
water  erect  on  their  legs,  lookini;  like  miniatures  of  the  monsters  of  the  prime." 
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liay  in  a  thirket.  The  former  ])roved  to  be  the  case.  The  clogs  had  entered  a  ])atch 
of  tall  tree  jungle,  and  as  we  cantered  np  through  the  marsh  we  saw  the  jaguar  high 
uj)  among  the  forked  limbs  of  a  taruman  tree.  It  \va8  a  beautifid  picture — the  .spotted 
coat  of  the  big,  lithe,  formidable  cat  fairly  shone  as  it  snarled  defiance  at  the  pack 
below.  1  did  not  tnust  the  pack;  the  dogs  were  not  stanch,  and  if  the  jaguar  came 
down  and  started  1  feared  we  might  lose  it.  So  I  fired  at  once,  from  a  distance  of  7f) 
yards.  I  was  using  my  favorite  rifle,  the  little  Si)ringfield  with  which  I  have  killed 
most  kinds  of  African  game,  from  the  lion  and  elephant  clown;  the  bullets  were  the 
sliarp,  ])ointed  kind,  with  the  end  of  naked  lead.  At  the  shot  the  jaguar  fell  like  a 
sack  of  sand  through  the  branches,  and  although  it  staggered  to  its  feet  it  went  but  a 
8<  ore  of  yards  before  it  sank  down,  and  when  I  came  up  it  was  dead  under  the  palms, 
with  three  or  four  of  the  bolder  clogs  rixdng  at  it. 

The  jaguar  is  the  king  of  South  American  game,  ranking  on  an  equality  with  the 
n()blest  beasts  of  the  chase  of  North  America  and  behind  only  the  huge  and  fierce 
c-reatures  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  big  game  of  Africa  and  Asia.  This  one  was 
an  adult  female.  It  was  heavier  and  more  powerful  than  a  full-grown  male  cougar, 
or  African  panther,  or  leopard.  It  was  a  big,  powerfully  built  creature,  giving  the 
same  effect  of  strength  that  a  tiger  or  lion  does,  and  that  the  lithe  leopards  and  pumas 
do  not.  Its  flesh,  by  the  way,  proved  good  eating,  when  we  had  it  for  supper,  although 
it  was  not  cooked  in  the  way  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  tried  it,  bec.ause  I  had  found 
cougars  such  good  eating.  I  have  always  regretted  that  in  Africa  I  did  not  try  lion’s 
ffc'sh,  which  I  am  sure  must  be  excellent. 

As  an  example  of  the  interestinj;  observations  recorded  by  Col. 
Roosevelt,  the  following  aceonnt  of  the  chase  of  two  armadillos  may 
he  cited : 

Our  whole  stay  on  this  ranch  was  delightful.  On  the  long  rides  we  always  saw 
something  of  interest,  and  often  it  was  something  entirely  new  to  us.  Early  one 
morning  we  came  across  two  armadillos- — the  big,  nine-banded  armadillo.  We  were 
riding  with  the  pack  through  a  dry,  sandy  pasture  country,  dotted  with  clumps  of 
I>alras,  round  the  trunks  of  which  grew'  a  dense  jungle  of  thorns  and  Spanish  bayonets. 
The  armadillos  were  feeding  in  an  open  space  betw'een  two  of  these  jungle  clumps 
which  w'ere  about  100  yards  apart.  One  was  on  all  fours;  the  other  was  in  a  squatting 
position,  w'ith  its  fore  legs  off  the  ground.  Their  long  ears  were  very  prominent. 
The  dogs  raced  at  them.  I  had  always  supjwsed  that  armadillos  merely  shullled 
along,  and  curled  up  for  protection  when  menaced;  and  I  was  almost  as  surprised  as  if 
I  had  seen  a  turtle  gallop  when  these  two  armadillos  bounded  off  at  a  run,  going  as 
fast  as  rabbits.  One  headed  back  for  the  nearest  patch  of  jungle,  which  it  reached. 
The  other  ran  at  full  speed— and  ran  really  fast,  too — until  it  nearly  reatrhed  the 
other  ])atch,  100  yards  distant,  the  dogs  in  full  cry  immediately  behind  it.  Then  it 
suddeidy  changed  its  mind,  wheeled  in  its  tracks,  and  came  back  like  a  bullet  right 
through  the  pack.  Dog  after  dog  tried  to  seize  it  or  stop  it  and  turned  to  pursue  it; 
but  its  wedge-shaj)ed  snout  and  armored  body,  joined  to  the  speed  at  which  it  was 
gallo])ing,  enabled  it  to  drive  straight  ahead  through  its  pursuers,  not  one  of  which 
could  halt  it  or  grasp  it,  and  it  reached  in  ssifety  its  thorny  haven  of  refuge.  It  had 
run  at  speed  about  150  yards.  I  was  much  im))res.sed  by  this  unexpected  exhi¬ 
bition.  Evidently  this  species  of  armadillo  only  ctirls  up  as  a  last  resort  and  ordi¬ 
narily  trusts  to  its  speed  and  to  the  protection  its  build  and  its  armor  give  it  w'hile 
running,  in  order  to  reach  its  burrow  or  other  jdace  of  safety. 

Many  other  incidents  dealing  w'ith  the  varied  animal  life  of  this 
region  are  given  in  instructive  and  entertaining  detail.  Col.  Roosevelt 
seeming  to  have  the  factdty  of  injecting  into  his  narrative  so  much  of 
liis  ow'u  vigorous  jtersonality  that  not  a  single  paragraph  can  be 
42570— Bull.  6—14 - 7 
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tormod  dull  or  unintiM(*stin.<^.  Tlu*  party  roturnod  to  ('orumba  in 
time  to  celebrate  (’hristmas  Day  witli  the  other  members  of  the 
expeilitioii.  and  the  reader  is  left  to  await  the  continuation  of  tin' 
story  in  the  dime  Scribner's. 

Ths  office  of  adelantado,  by  Uoscoe  K.  Hill,  in  the  l)('cemb('r. 
issue  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  is  an  instructive  historical 
study  of  the  si'jnificance  and  scope  of  a  tith*  and  oi'lice  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  coniu'ction  with  the  early  Spanish  conquests  in 
the  western  world,  but  whose  ( xact  import  is  little  known  except 
ainonfi  close*  students  of  medieval  Spanish  history.  Wlu'n  we  read, 
for  instance,  that  liarthohmu'W  ('olumbus  was  the  first  of  the  Spanish 
“  adelantados”  in  America,  the*  (juestion  naturally  presents  itself, 
was  this  merely  an  hemeerific  title,  or  eliel  it  elesi^nate  an  ollice  with 
ce'rtain  active  functions,  eluties,  anel  pre'cc^ative  s  t  In  answerin';  this 
epu'stion  the*  autheer  has  maele  quite  a  ceimpre'lu'nsive*  stuely  of  the* 
f;eneral  anel  spe*cial  coeles,  as  we*ll  as  e  arly  eleecume'uts  fe)unel  in  Span¬ 
ish  archives  elealing  with  the*  matter.  Some  eef  the*  historical  anel 
most  prominent  fe*ature*s  eef  the*  evdice*  anel  title*  are*  se’t  eeut  in  the  feel- 
lowin';  e*xce*rpts: 

The  oHiee  of  adelnnUtdo  was  one  of  the  oldest  eonferred  in  medieval  Spain.  “In 
the  history  of  San  Pedro  de  Arlanva  it  is  said  that  Nuno  Nunez,  jude;e  of  ('astile, 
married  Thendia,  daut;ht(*r  of  Theudio,  adelantado  of  Leon.”  This  statement  carries 
the  title  back  to  the  tenth  century.  More  definitely  it  is  known  that  Fernan  Fer¬ 
nandez  was  adelantado  of  Kstremadura  in  the  time  of  Alfotizo  VI 11,  the  Good  (1 158  - 
1214).  The  first  metitioti  of  the  office  in  Sjeanish  h*<rislation  is  found  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  III  (1217-12.52),  but  it  is  not  until  the  reifin  of  his  successor,  .Mfonzo  X, 
the  Lc*arned  (12.52-1275),  that  the  nature,  cpialifications,  and  functions  of  the  ade¬ 
lantado  were  set  forth  in  lefKtl  tc*rms.  They  appear  iti  the  two  general  codes,  El 
Expcculo  and  Las  Partidas,  as  well  as  in  a  special  code  entitled  Lvyes  para  los 

Adelantados  Mayores.  During  the  succ(*eding  reigns,  as  occasioti  demanded,  modi¬ 
fications  and  additions  wc*re  made  to  this  (*arly  Ic'gislation. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  adelantados.  The  adelantado  del  rry,  de  corte,  or  mayor 
was  a  more  immediate  representative  of  the  King,  while  the  adelantado  de  comarcu, 
/ronterizo,  or  menor  was  the  more  common  type.  Although  of  grc'at  importance,  the 
former  ofRce  sc'ems  early  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  its  functions  passing  to  other 
high  officials,  since  all  mention  of  it  is  omitted  from  the  later  codifications. 

According  to  the  jirovdsions  of  the  earlier  code's,  the  adelantado  mayor  was  jcrc^emi- 
nently  a  judicial  oliicc'r,  oc-cupying  the  highest  rank  in  the  judicial  system  as  it  was 
then  establishc'd.  The  name  of  the  office  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  subject 
was  j)ut  forward  into  the  King's  plac-e.  Ilecause  of  the  many  comj)laints  about  the- 
decisions  of  the  lower  judges  the  King  was  naturally  unable  to  hc*ar  all  the  ajcpeals 
that  wc*re  brought  to  him,  and  he  accordingly  appointed  a  supreme  judge,  who  was 
called  the  adelantado  mayor  and  who  should  act  in  his  stead.  The  original  juris¬ 
diction  of  this  officer  extendcsl  c*ven  to  controversies  betwc'cn  nobles  (rieptos),  which 
might  lead  to  wager  of  battle.  Ilis  appellate  power  includc*d  all  cases  subject  to 
appeal  from  the  lower  judges.  *  *  * 

The  office  of  adelantado  menor  came  into  existence  about  I28!f.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  was  the  same  as  that  c»f  the*  highc'r  official,  for  the  adelantado  nu-nor  was 
also  to  take  the  place*  of  the  King.  Ac-corcling  to  the  I’artidas  he  was  a  very  itniKir- 
tant  official,  “i>lacc‘cl  by  the  Kin.ir  ovc*r  all  the  mc>rinos,  not  only  over  those  of  the 
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from  Henvra’s  ••  llistoria  de  las  Indias  (Os-tdentuU' 


TltE  ADELANTADO,  SEBASTIAN  BEEAU'AZAB. 

'ITie  first  of  the  Conquistadores  to  po  in  seareh  of  the  (iilded 
Kinp. 


VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA. 

Takinp  iK>s.sessinn  of  the  farificOccin  in  file  name  of  the  Kinpof  Spain,  September,  1.M3. 
tie  was  the  third  of  the  Spanish  explorers  to  receive  the  titie  of  .\delantado. 
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TOMU  OK  I’IZ.VKKO  IN  TIIK  CATllKDRAL  AT  MMA,  I'KHU. 

In  the  pantheon  are  [onnd  the  remains  of  Kraneiseo  I’izarro,  conqueror  of  the  Incas  and  the  founder  of  the  cathcdral.WUelow  the  lloor  of  the  cathedral  is 

a  crypt,  in  which  are  three  divisions,  entered  by  two  side  doors. 
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(listrictPaiul  ref^ioiis,  but  also  over  those  of  the  Nnllastes.”  The  chief  distinetion  between 
the  two  oHices  lay  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  judicial  functions  of  the  adelanta<lo 
nienor  were  not  sujireine,  his  adininistiative  fuiu'tions  were  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  adelantado  mayor.  He  was  thus  a  judicial  ollicer  endowed  with  exten¬ 
sive  administrative  ix)wers  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  certain  designated  district. 
As  late  as  1G81,  in  the  codification  known  as  La  Nueva  liecopilacion,  jirovisions  were 
included  dealing  with  the  adelantado  menor.  From  that  time  onward  the  ollice  fell 
into  complete  disuse.  Hecause  of  the  abu.ses  committed  by  the  adelantados  menores 
they  were  supplanted  by  the  alcaldes  mayores. 

The  Shie  I’arlldas  ])rovides  that  the  a<lelantado  menor  must  be  a  man  neither  ])roud 
nor  haughty,  and  the  A’l/cra  liccopilacioji  further  specifies  that  he  must  be  able  to 
care  for  the  royal  interests  and  especially  to  protect  the  frontier  districts  from  evil 
and  danger.  Like  all  other  royal  officials,  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  guard 
the  life,  honor,  and  priority  of  the  King,  to  give  his  good  counsel,  to  protect  the 
royal  property,  to  obey  all  the  royal  commands,  and  to  fullill  the  duties  of  his  office 
well  and  loyally. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  adelantado  menor  were  both  original  and  a])pellate. 
His  original  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  civil  ca.ses  involving  either  the  personal  or 
real  ])roperty  of  the  residents  of  his  district  (adelantamiento)  as  well  as  to  certain 
‘•specified  matters  of  other  districts.”  He  had  cognizance  of  all  ca.ses  of  justice,  with 
the  exception  of  riepto,  broken  truces,  security  of  the  King,  and  counterfeiting.  In 
criminal  matters  his  powers  could  be  exercised  only  in  the  ])lace  where  the  crime  was 
committed. 

The  adelantado  menor  was  placed  over  le.s.ser  judicial  officers  {mt’rinos  and  alcaldes 
de  villas)  of  his  district  and  was  empowered  to  hear  appeals  from  their  decisions  in  all 
matters.  In  the  performance  of  this  a])])ellate  function,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of 
all  judicial  i)owers,  he  was  to  be  accom])anied  by  ])ersons  learned  in  the  law  {sahedorcs 
del  fa  cm )  and  also  by  a  clerk,  who  should  be  provided  with  a  t)ook  in  which  a  record 
of  all  decisions  should  lx*  kept.  *  *  * 

Not  less  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  adelantamiento  were  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  adelantado  menor.  He  had  to  visit  his  district  periodically,  ])unishing 
evildoers  and  seeing  that  all  received  justice.  Having  finished  the  visit,  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  a  report  to  the  King  on  the  conditions  of  the  country.  He  was  charged 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  district,  especially  avoiding  exce.ssive  expense  and 
annoyance  to  the  inhabitants.  He  could  appoint  lieutenants,  but  these  must  be  nobles 
or  ])owerful  persons.  He  also  j>osse.ssed  the  power  of  nominating  alcaldes 
menores.  *  *  * 

Such  were  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  office  of  adelantado  menor  in  Spain  at  the 
time  she  was  laying  the  foundations  of  her  colonial  empire  in  the  New  World.  Since 
the  dominions  acquired  beyond  the  .seas  were  regarded  as  Provinces  of  Castile,  it  was 
natural  that  the  tenn  adelantado  menor  or  fronterizo,  as  it  had  been  employed  during 
the  Moorish  conquest,  should  be  applied  to  the  persons  who  were  appointed  to  rej)- 
resent  the  Crown  in  these  dominions.  *  *  * 

Fmm  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  capitulations  or  contracts  were  made 
by  the  Spanish  Crown  with  ambitious  men  who  sought  to  win  fame  ami  fortune  through 
discoverv'  and  exploration  in  the  New  World.  Iti  the  first  years  of  the  century, 
however,  no  higher  office  or  title  was  granted  than  that  of  local  governor  of  the  region 
concerned,  and  even  this  was  accorded  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Hy  the  capitulation 
•Irawn  up  in  1512,  however,  .luan  Ponce  de  Le('>n  was  promi.sed  the  title  of  adelantado 
in  ca.se  he  found  the  land  of  Himyny.  In  this  promi.se  of  1512  and  in  the  actual  grants 
of  1514  to  Vasco  Nufiezde  Halboa.of  the  adelantamiento  of  thecoa.st  of  the  South  Sea, 
and  to  Ponce  de  Lei'tn,  of  the  adelantamiento  of  Himyny  and  Florida,  is  seen  lh<*r(‘al 
beginning  of  the  u.se  of  the  term  adelantado  in  America. 
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It  is  from  a  study  of  those  contracts  hotwecn  tlic  Sjianislv  (hown 
and  the  explorers  that  Mr.  Hill  arrives  at  a  clear  understandiii"  of  the 
duties,  rights,  prerojfatives,  and  functions  of  the  adelantados,  the 
details  of  which  are  set  out  in  a  conpirehensive  manner  in  his  article. 

In  Chile  is  the  title  of  Col.  Roosevelt's  contribution  to  The  Outlook 
of  April  25,  1914.  Relative  to  the  trip  from  ^fcndoza  over  the  Andes 
and  of  the  city  of  Santiago  he  writes; 

Tlu!  a.-i(  cut  of  the  ])ass  on  the  eastern  slojjcs  of  tlie  Andes  was  throti!;li  a  l)arr«‘n  atid 
desolate  country.  The  line  went  thront'h  j^ray  valleys,  the  stee])  slopes  of  the  inotm- 
tains  toweriiif'  on  every  hand.  We  .sat  on  a  seat  in  front  of  the  en<'ine  for  mucli  of  the 
lime,  and  the  scenery  was  wonderful.  At  one  ])lace.  ihronsh  a  Ions;  a.scendin^  valley 
we  saw  the  mighty  jteak  of  Aconcagna  rising  in  its  snows.  Except  in  the  Himalayas, 
there  is  no  loftier  mountain.  At  an  altitinle  of  some  10, (MM)  feet  we  stopped  at  a  station 
where  there  are  a  natural  hridjre  and  hot  .s])rin<;s.  Here  a  very  attractive  and  com- 
forlahle  hotel  has  been  built,  and  many  ])eople  come  to  it  in  the  summer.  In  the 
winter  the  snows  sometimes  lie  deej)  and  interru))t  the  railway  tralHc. 

When  we  cros.sed  the  Chilean  boundary  and  be<ran  to  descend  the  western  sloj)es, 
the  lands;‘a])e,  while  retainiii"  its  jjrandeur,  became  le.ss  de.solate.  At  one  ])oint  we 
went  by  a  beautiful  lake.  Elowers  of  many  colors  abounded,  aiul  there  were  trees 
and  huge  cactus,  like  one  s])ecies  of  the  cactus  of  Arizona.  We  pas.sed  at  the  foot  of 
lofty  cliffs  and  went  through  narrow  gorges.  This  trans-.\ndean  line  is  one  of  those 
railways  which  of  n'cent  years  have  made  the  grainiest  .scenery  of  the  world  accessible 
to  the  ordinary  traveler.  *  *  * 

The  f(K)thills  of  the  Andes  hem  in  the  j)lain  in  which  Santiago  .stands,  and  at  th<^ 
time  of  our  vi.sit  in  the  late  southern  .spring,  November,  snow  still  clung  to  their 
summits.  But  severe  cold  is  almost  unknown  in  the  city  itself,  and  i)alms  of  <lifferenl 
kinds  nourish  side  by  side  with  trees,  both  native  and  imported,  which  bedong  to  a 
colder  climate. 

Santiago  is  an  ellicienlly  ])olice<l,  cleaned,  and  liglited  modern  city.  As  with  all 
these  large  South  American  cities,  I  was  struck  by  the  attractive  side  of  its  social 
life,  and  hy  the  healthy  basis  on  which  this  social  life  rests.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
Argentine  and  Brazil,  it  is  the  rule  for  the  wife  of  the  man  in  high  social  and  j)oliiical 
]>osition  to  have  a  lai^e  family.  The  women  are  charmingly  dressed;  they  are  attrac¬ 
tive;  they  s])eak  I'rench.  and  often  English;  and  they  are  emi)hatically  good  wives 
and  mothers. 

Many  socitil  cuurt'.  sics  were  oxtended  to  the  distinguished  visitors 
and  thes('  (‘iitertaininents  “wt're  as  charming  as  any  similar  entertain¬ 
ment  in  any  capital  of  Europt'  would  have  been.”  A  state  dinner  at 
the  President’s,  a  hall  at  the  Jockey  (’luh,  visits  to  the  races,  and  a 
unit^ue  afternoon  tea  and  recejition  on  the  beautiful  Cerro  de  Santa 
Lucia  are  noted.  Another  pleasant  I'xperii'iict'  ('iijoyed  by  tin* 
Colonel  was  the  following; 

One  of  the  pleasant  functions  was  a  (piiet  breakfast  at  the  archhishop’s  in  the  old 
Archiepi.scopal  Palace,  with  its  tree-filled  inner  yard  and  its  heavily  colonna<led 
galleries;  the  big  rooms  and  ])rivate  cha])els  were  ]>anele<l,  an<l  the  colonial  wowlwork 
and  furniture  were  curiously  carved  and  ornamented.  Santiago  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  from  its  foundation  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  .soon  after 
Chile  became  an  indej)endeut  He])ublic  the  bishop  was  made  an  archbishop.  The 
breakfast  was  given  to  Father  Zahm  and  my.self.  At  a  ])revious  dinner  given  for  Father 
Zahm  by  Monsignor  I)u])ral  in  Buenos  .\ires  Father  Zahm  had  quoted  as  illustrative 
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NIGHT  SC  ENES  IN  SANTIAGO  DURING  A  RECENT  CEEERRATION. 


THE  PLAZA  I)E  ARMAS,  SAN’TIA(JO,  CHILE. 

Ill  thp  background,  covered  with  trees  and  dowering  plants,  may  be  seen  the  t)eautiful  Cerro  de  Santa  Lucia,  described  )>>•  Col.  Roosevelt  in  The  Outlook  of 

-Vpril  2.i,  1914. 
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of  the  attitude  of  the  Uiiitetl  States  in  relisious  matters  my  statement  wliile  1  was 
President  that  as  President  1  had  always  behaved  toward  my  fellow-citizens  who  were 
Catholics  precisely  as  I  would  <lesire  that  a  Catholic  President  should  behave  toward 
his  fellow-citizens  who  were  Protestants.  As  I  think  this  pretty  sound  doctrine. 
I  was  pleased  to  have  it  again  referred  to  in  the  little  address  of  welcome  made  to  me 
at  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  in  Santiago. 

Knowing,  doulttloss,  of  Col.  Uoost'vclt’s  intt'rost  in  and  lioarty 
support  of  the  Bo}*  Scout  movement  in  his  own  country,  tin*  Chileans 
arranged  a  special  parade  in  his  honor,  of  which  he  writc's: 

A  specially  arranged  parade  of  the  Boy  Scouts  took  |)lace  at  this  oval  in  my  honor. 
There  were  no  less  than  2.f)00  Boy  Scouts  assembled,  not  oidy  from  Santiago,  hut  from 
some  of  the  districts  of  northern  and  southern  Chile.  They  were  cam])ed  in  the  public 
park.  Among  the  Boy  Scouts  there  were  Red  Cross  organizations  for  girls,  and  in  the 
march  past  these  were  even  more  enthusiastically  applauded  than  were  the  lioy  Scouts 
themselves.  Every  healthy  boy,  whether  of  the  United  States  or  Chile  or  an>  where 
else,  wants  to  feel  that  if  the  necessity  comes  he  can  be  a  soldier-  -he  is  not  worth  his 
salt  and  has  not  the  slightest  chance  of  making  a  good  citizen  unless  he  does  possess 
this  desire.  Accordingly,  the  Boy  Scouts  organization,  which  does  so  much  to  jtroduce 
the  best  qualities  needed  in  peace,  has  also  an  undoubted  value  because  it  inculcates 
certain  virtues  which  are  equally  useful  in  war. 

In  Chile,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  drill  of  the  army  has  been  on  the  German 
method.  This  drill  has  been  extended  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  includes  the  parade 
step  of  the  German  infantry  when  they  pass  before  the  reviewing  officer.  The  crowd 
was  hugely  delighted  with  the  way  in  which,  as  each  company  of  Boy  Scouts  passed 
the  reviewing  officers,  the  boys  fell  into  the  parade  step  in  the  most  apj)roved  Potsdam 
fashion.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  Chile,  which  was 
organized  by  Gen.  Baden-Powell  himself,  is  that  it  has  been  transported  from  Chile 
to  Spain,  where  it  is  now  ffourishing.  As  1  looked  at  the  Scouts  and  realized  how  much 
the  movement  had  meant  for  South  America,  I  felt  a  very  sincere  feeling  of  gratitude 
toward  the  men  who  in  my  own  country  have  taken  uj)  and  pushed  forward  the 
movement. 

The  Colonel’s  high  apjtreciation  of  the  sterling  cpialities  of  the 
Chilean  people  a.s  a  whole,  of  their  patriotism,  and  their  military 
prowess,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs: 

No  one  can  go  through  Chile  without  being  struck  by  the  lixity  and  solidarity  of  the 
national  type.  Although  there  is  much  Indian  blood  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
very  little  indeed  among  the  governing  and  directing  classes,  and  although  among  the 
latter  there  are  strains  of  Irish,  English,  French,  and  German  blood  mixed  with  the 
Si>anish,  yet  the  characteristics  of  all  the  classes  taken  as  a  whole  show  at  least  as  much 
similarity  as  in  any  other  country  with  a  well-established  national  type,  and  miK-h 
more  than  is  shown  by  most  countries.  Moreover,  for  the  great  good  fortune  of  Chile, 
there  is  in  this  type  a  strain  of  the  heroic.  The  average  Chilean,  high  or  low,  is  in¬ 
tensely  patriotic,  and  he  has  the  lighting  edge.  There  is  in  him  a  power,  an  energy, 
and  an  assertion  of  his  own  individuality,  combined  with  readiness  to  merge  that 
individuality  in  the  common  good,  that,  taken  together,  account  for  much  of  Chile’s 
really  noteworthy  military  success. 

Like  the  Argentine,  Chile  has  carried  out  the  old  American  theory  of  an  armed 
militia  in  effective  and  thoroughgoing  fashion.  All  her  young  men  are  trained  in  the 
army  for  about  a  year,  the  training  being  so  arranged  that  if  they  show'  special  excel¬ 
lence  in  mastering  and  performimr  their  duties  they  get  off  with  much  less  time.  My 
informants  were  a  unit  in  telling  me  that  the  effect  upon  the  national  character  had 
been  wholly  good,  and  had  added  to  the  bold  and  vigorous  but  somewhat  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  average  man  an  invaluable  habit  of  discipline  and  self-control. 
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A  visit  to  the  Cavalry  vSchool  near  Santia<ro  aroused  admiration 
and  unstinted  praise  for  the  work  of  the  institution  and  the  conse- 
(pient  line  horsemansliip  of  the  Chilean  cavalry.  A  suhseipient  visit 
to  Talcahuano,  the  ])ort  of  instruction  and  repair  for  the  Chilean  licet, 
<;ives  occasion  for  a  hiief  historical  review  of  some  of  the  famous  naval 
encounters  hetween  Chile  and  Peru,  and  a])prcciative  comments  on 
tile  s])lendid  coura<ie  of  the  naval  heroes  of  both  countries.  The 
article  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  <;reat  ranch  not  far 
from  Santiairo,  where  tlie  Colonel  and  his  party  were  royally  enter¬ 
tained  and  witnessed  feats  of  horsemanship  and  skill  hy  the  nativ'c 
hnasos,  or  cowboys,  some  of  which  are  jieculiar  to  the  country  and 
not  to  he  seen  elsewhere. 

Pre-Columbian  decoration  of  the  teeth  in  Ecuador  is  the  title  of  an 
interestiii"  pamphlet  in  wliich  is  published  a  reprint  of  the  article  hy 
Marshall  11.  Saville  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  Volume  15,  No.  .‘1, 
July-September,  1913. 

The  lindin"  of  teeth  inlaid  with  jjold,  tunjuoise,  rock  crystal,  red 
cement,  and  other  foreign  substances,  in  the  skulls  and  anioii"  the 
skeletal  remains  of  aborigines  who  lived  in  various  parts  of  the 
.Vmeriean  Continents  prior  to  the  Spanish  discoveries  has  been  a 
matter  of  peculiar  interest.  Whether  this  insertion  of  foreifjn  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  was  always  for  merely  decorative 
purposes  or  whether  at  times  it  may  have  been  to  serve  a  useful  end 
has  been  a  mooted  question.  The  "eneral  consensus  of  opinion 
among  anthropologists  is  that  ornamentation  was  the  sole  object. 
Prof.  Saville,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  many  specimens, 
is  perhaps  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject.  He  writes: 

Primitive  i)ers()i»al  decoration,  wherever  found  and  however  jiractieed,  i.s  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  anthropologist.  Man  was  ever  vain,  fond  of  ornainentin>'  his  ))erson 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  He  early  h'arned  the  art  of  jiaintiu",  tattooiii}',  and  .scarifying 
his  face  and  Ixxly,  and  picr(;ed  his  ears,  nose,  lij)s,  and  cheeks  for  the  insertion  of  orna¬ 
ments  of  various  materials  and  divers  sha])es,  fondly  imaf'ininf'  that  he  added  to  his 
]>ersonal  a])i)earance  thereby,  throus^h  which  he  attracted  the  opposite  sex.  One  of 
the  most  sin<;ular  ways  in  which  the  love  of  facial  decoration  has  found  ex])ression  is 
that  in  which  the  teeth  have  been  ojierated  upon,  either  by  painting  or  stainiiif',  or 
by  tilinsr  or  cuttin"  the  ends  into  different  forms,  or,  further,  by  the  ins(“rtion  of  foreij^n 
substanc<“s  into  cavities  artificially  cut  into  or  through  the  enannd  in  the  front  of  the 
ui)i)er  teeth.  It  is  to  this  latter  jthase  of  dental  decoration  to  which  attention  is  called 
in  this  study.  So  far  as  we  are  awan*,  the  tyi)e  of  d<*coration  rejm'sentc'd  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  stone  or  metal  into  tin*  t(>eth  in  the  manner  about  to  b(‘  described  is  not  found 
outside  of  amdent  Ann'rica.  *  *  * 

Iti  this  connection,  in  a  commtmication  to  the  International  (’on- 
gress  of  Americanists  held  at  Vienna  in  19()S,  in  giving  a  brief  restime 
of  the  results  of  his  first  archeological  trip  to  Esmeraldas,  Prof. 
Saville  said : 

Another  custom  which  we  hav<!  found  in  Ksmeraldas,  and  which,  so  far  as  w(‘  are 
aware,  is  not  pre.seiit  in  any  other  part  of  South  .\merica,  is  tin*  d<!coratioti  of  the 
teeth  by  the  insertion  of  inlays  in  small  jx'rforat ions  cut  in  the  enamel  of  the  u)>j)er 
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incisors.  This  custom  of  docoratiii};  the  locih  was  ([uitc  common  in  various  ])arts  of 
Mexico,  where  different  settin<:s  were  used.  In  the  Mayan  area,  as  far  south  as  Sal¬ 
vador,  the  object  most  often  used  for  the  inlay  was  jadeite.  In  Mexico,  for  exam])le 
in  Oaxaca,  I  have  found  hematite  used;  in  Vera  Cruz,  tun)tioiso  has  been  found;  and 
in  other  parts  teeth  with  settin"s  of  rock  crystal,  obsidian,  and  a  red  cement  have 
been  found.  We  have  never  heard  of  this  cu.stom  in  Colombia  or  Peru,  hut  in  Esmer- 
aldas,  in  Atacames,  skulls  have  been  found  with  tiny  disks  of  j;old  set  into  the  teeth 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  the  excejition  of  the 
material . 

Tjast  suiniiicr  Prof.  StiA'illo  returned  from  anotlier  tiroheolo<riea] 
trip  to  South  America  with  mimerotis  interesting  specimens,  among 
them  being  one  of  nnusual  interest,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  description: 

In  the  s])rinj;  of  1913,  a  Cholo,  one  of  the  natives  of  Atacames,  a  town  in  the  Province 
of  Esmeraldas,  about  18  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Esmeraldas,  found  a  skeleton 
in  a  burial  tube  in  the  rif;ht  bank  of  the  Rio  Atacames,  just  above  the  town.  The 
skull  was  found  with  the  teeth  inlaid  with  gold,  but  the  finder  contented  himself 
by  breaking  off  the  su]>erior  maxillary,  throwing  the  rest  of  the  skull  away.  When  I 
visited  the  town  in  June  of  the  i)resent  year  for  the  i)ur])ose  of  making  some  excava¬ 
tions  to  supplement  my  former  work,  I  obtained  the  fragment .  The  two  u])per  middle 
teeth  are  decorated  by  the  insertion  of  thin  gold  disks  in  cavities  drilled  or  bored  in 
the  enamel  of  the  face  of  the  teeth,  as  shown  in  figure  oG.  An  unusual  dental  feat,  in 
addition  to  the  d(‘coration,  is  found  in  the  right  middle  tooth.  This  is  not  a  right 
middle  incisor,  but  a  right  lateral  incisor  which  does  not  belong  to  the  jaw  but  was 
implanted  to  re])lace  the  middle  inci.sor.  This  is  such  an  extraordinary  feature  that 
we  must  weigh  very  carefully  the  evidence  as  to  its  having  been  found  in  the  jaw. 
Everything  is  in  favor  of  this  ■i)()sition;  ind(‘ed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  th<‘ 
re])lacement  is  a  genuine  ])re-Ot)lumbian  trium])h  of  the  ancient  dentists  of  .\tacames. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  decorated  teeth  is  extremely  rare,  very  few  sjiecimens  having 
been  found,  but  this  is  not  proof  that  the  custom  was  not  a  common  one  in  former 
times.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  are  incapable  of  ajtpreciating  the  arche¬ 
ological  value  of  such  finds,  as  they  hold  in  little  esti'em  objects  of  antiquity,  which 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  there  is  no  market  for  relics  in  this  i.“olated  jilace. 
The  value  of  the  gold  inlays  as  bullion  is  very  small;  the  owner  sold  the  specimen  for 
less  than  S2,  and  I  could  have  obtained  it  for  le.ss  had  I  de.dred  to  follow  the  usual 
methods  of  trade.  The  tooth  fits  perfectly  into  the  socket  although  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  is  not  so  long  as  the  cavity,  this  space  at  the  end  being  jiroof  that  the  original 
tooth  was  replaced  by  the  implanted  om*  only  a  .short  time  before  death;  otherwise 
the  growth  of  the  bone  would  have  filled  it. 

Although  1  have  never  before  seen  an  imjflanted  ui)jrer  tooth  in  ancient  America, 
we  have  an  example  in  a  lower  jaw  which  I  uncovered  in  an  excavation  at  ('o))an 
early  in  1892.  Dr.  Andrews,  the  well-known  dental  authority,  has  published  a  record 
of  this  find,  as  follows:  “In  the  lower  jaw  of  the  skeleton  was  found  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  curiosity  in  the  whole  collection  to  dentists — a  lower  left  lateral  incisor  that  has 
been  carved  from  some  dark  stone,  and  which  has  been  implanted  to  take  the  jdace 
of  one  that  had  been  lost.  The  tartar  would  seem  to  show  that  it  had  been  worn  for 
some  time  during  life.  This  implantation  antedates  Dr.  Younger’s  experiments  by 
some  l,.o00  years  *  * 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  specimen  sliowiiif;  the  remarkable 
advance  in  dental  snr"erv  of  these  ancient  ojterators  is  thus  described 
by  Prof.  Saville: 

Ry  far  the  most  transcendent  example  of  teeth  deco  ation  which  has  at  jwesent  come 
to  light  in  America  is  in  a  skull  discovered  in  1909  at  a  j)lace  called  I,a  Piedra.  near 


FU'.UHE  o6.— TEKTU  OF  THE  ATACAMES  SKUEE. 

Of  this  siwcimcn  I’rof.  Saville  writes:  “An  unusual  dental  feat,  in 
addition  to  the  decoration,  is  found  in  the  right  middle  tooth. 
This  is  not  a  right  middle  incisor,  but  a  right  lateral  incisor, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  jaw,  but  was  implanted  to  replace 
the  middle  incisor.  *  *  *  indeed  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  replacement  is  a  genuine  precolumbian  triumph  of  the 
ancient  dentists  of  .\tacames.” 


FIOL’KE  57.— DKAWINO  SHOWING  TEETH  OF 
EA  PIEDRA  SKULL. 

This  skull,  detailed  ilcscription  of  which  is  given  in  the  text 
quoted,  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  ancient  dental 
surgery  of  which  Prof.  Saville  writes:  “This  new  phase  of 
dental' decoration  exhibits  a  skill  far  in  excess  of  that  shown 
in  the  simple  disks  cut  out  of  the  enamel  for  inlays,  as  the 
removal  of  such  a  large  part  of  the  enamel  required  the  most 
delicate  work  on  the  part  of  the  operator  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  dentine  and  cause  premature  decay.  Had  the  gold  over¬ 
lay  not  been  tightly  fitted  over  the  exposerl  dentine,  decay 
likewise  would  have  been  rapid,  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
decay  on  the  surfaces  of  the  dentine  where  the  overlaj;s  have 
Ijcen'  lost,  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  the  decoration  was 
not  worn  for  a  consideralile  time  during  life.” 
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th<‘  (111  ihf  ri^'ht  bank  of  the  Esmeraldas;  River  where  it  emfRies  into  San  Mateo 
Ray.  It  was  accidentally  found  by  Mr.  Pinzon  and  Mr.  (ieor^e  I>.  Hedian,  the  latter 
the  Atm^rican  considar  agent  at  Ksineraldas,  and  was  kindly  pres<nited  to  me  by  Mr. 
Median  for  the  Ileye  Museum  during  my  visit  to  Ecuador  last  summer.  The  skull 
was  seen  projecting  from  the  bank,  but  no  other  j)arts  of  the  skeleton  were  uncovered, 
probably  having  been  washed  away  after  the  bank  was  undeimined.  The  upper  j)art 
of  the  skull  is  in  fragunents,  but  is  restorable.  The  skull,  slightly  deformed,  is  that 
of  an  adult  female.  The  decoration  of  the  teeth  is  uni(|ue  and  i)re.sents  a  new  tyjie  of 
facial  ornamentation.  Instead  of  small  disks  bein<r  set  into  artificial  cavities,  we  find 
in  this  ca.';«\  as  .«hown  in  Plate  XIX,  c,  that  certain  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  were  almost 
entirely  covered  on  the  outer  face  by  an  overlay  of  frold.  The  entire  enamel  of  tlie 
t<*<‘th  decorated  has  been  removed  with  the  exce[)tioti  of  narrow  bands  at  the  ba.-^es 
and  the  ui)j)er  jjarts  wlw-re  they  wert*  close  to  the  flesh  and  embedded  in  the  jaw. 
The  removal  of  the  enanM-1  is  through  to  the  dentine  and  was  skillfully  accomi)lished. 
It  appears  that  in  some  instances  sawing  was  done  slightly  under  the  enamel  at  the 
upper  part,  so  that  the  gold  overlay,  or  covering,  might  be.  fitted  under  it  in  order  to 
make  it  more  secure.  The  teeth  thus  practically  “face-crowned  ”  are  the  four  incisors 
and  the  two  canines.  The  overlays  are  missing  in  all  but  one  of  the  teeth,  the  left 
lateral  incisor.  This  gold  covering  is  slightly  folded  or  bent  over  each  side  of  the 
tooth  for  greater  security.  *  *  * 

The  teeth  which  have  lost  the  overlay.s  show  that  the  cutting  extends  toward  the 
dentine  1  mm.  or  a  trifle  more.  In  the  left  middle  incisor  the  vertical  cut  is  G.G  mm., 
the  right  middle  incisor  has  a  vertical  cut  of  G  mm.,  while  the  canines  have  5  mm. 
In  .some  of  the  cuts  traces  of  a  cement  which  aided  in  holding  the  gold  fast  to  the  teeth 
may  still  be  seen.  Unlike  the  fragment  of  skull  which  contains  the  disk  inlays  de¬ 
scribed  above,  the  teeth  are  not  worn  down,  and  are  in  a  .splendid  state  of  preservation. 
The  teeth  decorated  are  those  which  show  when  the  mouth  is  opened  in  s}K‘aking,  and 
are  so  covered  that  they  must  have  had  the  appearance  in  life  of  gold  teeth. 

In  filinfr  the  teeth  ami  eiittin"  out  the  enamel  for  overlays  it  is 
thoufjht  that  certain  kinds  of  stone  were  used  with  water.  In  cuttin" 
the  cavities  for  inlay  work  stone  drills,  or  perhaps  hollow  cane  or  bone 
drills,  were  employed  with  sand  anti  water.  No  metal  tools  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  Ecuador  b}-  wliich  the  work  could  have  been  done. 
The  tpiestion,  How  was  the  patient  able  to  withstand  the  pain  of  the 
operatitin  done  with  the  most  primitive  of  tools  ?  is  answered  by  Prof . 
Sa\’ille  as  follows: 

Regarding  the  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  bear  the  discomfort  and  pain 
of  the  operation,  is  it  not  possible  that  these*  jK*ople  had  discovered  the  properties  of 
coca  in  producing  local  anesthesia?  We  know  from  ariheological  evidence,  which  1 
have  brought  out  in  my  work  on  Manabi,  that  the  people  of  the  coast  were  addicted 
to  the  use  of  ewa,  chewing  the  leaves,  mixed  with  lime,  exactly  as  do  the  Indians  of 
to-day  in  a  large  part  of  we.stern  South  America.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  advance  the  hyimthesis  that  coca  may  have  been  used,  in  some  form, 
in  dental  work  in  this  era,  where,  without  question,  a  little-known  branch  of  the  South 
American  Indians  reached  a  high  state  of  aboriginal  culture. 

A  glance  at  Latin  American  civilization,  by  Pruiicisco  J.  Vanes, 
A.ssistant  Director,  and  secretary  of  the  governino;  board,  of  the  Pan 
American  Tnitm,  is  an  able  study,  in  the  April  number  of  The  efournal 
of  Race  Development  (Worcester,  Mass.),  of  a  civilization  regarding 
which  the  average  citizen  of  tlie  United  States  is  but  little  informed. 
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The  completion  of  the  Panama  (’anal  has  directed  more  attention  to 
the(U)ntinent  of  Scnith  America  than  any  international  event  of  recent 
times,  and  articles  siicli  as  this  informative,  conservative,  ami  just 
are  timely  and  wortliy  of  unde  publicity.  A  more  intimate  knowledire 
of  the  character  of  our  neijrhbors,  their  moral  and  intellectual  Morth, 
their  ambitions  and  ideals,  is  as  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  friendly 
and  cordial  relations  ^dth  them  as  is  an  appreciation  of  tlie  wealth 
and  material  resources  of  tlie  countries  in  which  tlicv  live.  Himself 
a  Latin  American  of  scholarly  attainments,  who  has  livetl  for  many 
years  in  the  United  States,  the  author  is  welt  (jualified  to  portray  a 
civilization  he  knows  most  thoroughly  and  to  analyze  the  various 
elements  which  make  it  differ  in  some  respects  and  resemble  in  otheis 
that  of  the  country  in  wliich  lie  now  resides.  In  his  introductory 
paragraphs  Mr.  Vanes  writes: 

Ttie  civilization  of  poop)lcs  can  not  always  be  gauged  by  set  standards.  There  are 
varying  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  discrepancies  to  bo  accounted  for 
in  mciusuring  the  degree  of  cultural  and  industrial  progress  of  a  nation.  Conditions 
growing  out  of  racial  characteristics,  historical  necessities,  gcnigraphical  j)osition,  cus¬ 
tom  and  habit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  basic  princij)les  upon  which 
different  siadeties  have  been  built,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  dealing  with,  or  rather 
in  endeavoring  to  understand,  the  factors  that  have  led  to  the  progress  of  a  given 
nation,  or  aggregate  of  nations  of  the  same  or  similar  origin. 

Latin  American  civilization,  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view,  may  be  found 
wanting  in  many  respects,  but  the  life  and  happiness  of  nations,  the  ideals  and  hopes 
of  their  peoples,  their  legislation  and  institutions,  are  not  to  be  found  ready-made, 
but  have  to  be  worked  out  to  meet  {)eculiar  wants,  and  in  accordance  with  the  racial, 
mental,  moral,  and  material  re.sources  and  neces.«ities  of  each. 

We  must  deal  with  Latin  America  as  a  whole  if  we  wish  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  its 
r-ivilization.  Some  of  the  20  free  and  independent  States  which  in  their  aggregate 
make  up  Tattin  America  have  developed  more  than  others,  and  a  few  marvelously  so. 
but  whether  north  or  south  of  the  Panama  Canal,  east  or  west,  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific,  on  the  Caribbean  or  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  the  countries  of  Latin  Ameri<-a  sprang 
from  the  same  race — the  brave,  hardy,  adventurous,  romanti<-,  and  warlike  S])anish 
and  Portuguese  concpierors,  who  fought  their  way  through  unknown  territories,  whether 
in  que.st  of  “El  Dorado’’  or  in  warfare  against  whole  nations  of  Indians,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the  native  Indians  had  a  marvelous  civilization  of  their 
own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  founded  these  United  States,  the  Pilgiims  who 
first  .set  foot  on  this  new  land  of  promise,  ami  those  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
first  settlers,  came  to  this  country  already  jirepared,  through  years  of  training,  to 
govern  themselves.  They  came  to  the  friendly  shores  of  the  New  World  in  quest  of 
freedom.  They  wanted  a  home  in  a  new  land  not  yet  contaminated  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  World.  They  brought  with  them  their  creed,  their  habits  of  order  and 
di.scipline,  their  love  of  freedom,  their  respect  for  the  establislual  jirinciples  of  law. 
Hence  from  its  inception  Anglo-American  civilization  was  built  upon  .solid  giound. 
Its  sub.«equent  develojunent-- the  marvel  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  and  this 
our  twentieth  century-  -is  due  to  the  .solidity  of  their  institutions,  their  steadfastness 
of  purpo.se,  their  practical  sense  of  life,  and  a  territorial  expanse  where  all  the  soils, 
all  the  wealth,  all  the  climatic  comlitions  of  the  cold,  the  Temperate,  and  the  Tropical 
Zone  can  be  found.  *  *  * 
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After  fiivin*;  a  brief  sketch  of  the  jjeo'jraphy,  topography,  natural 
wealth,  river  systems,  and  early  diseovery  of  the  eountries  of  Latin 
America,  the  authoi-  continues; 

And  so  the  civilization  of  what  is  called  Latin  America  hepin  with  the  first  Sjjanish 
settlement,  the  first  Indian  bloodshed  by  the  jrre<‘d  of  the  white  (omiueror,  and  the 
first  atteinjU  to  Christianize  the  inhabitants  of  the  new-found  land.  The  inevitable 
features  of  coiKjue.st— war,  tr<*achery,  destruction,  fin*.  swor<l.  deeds  of  valor  but 
little  known,  and  endurame  almost  sui)erhuman  marked  alonj;  the  trail  of  the  dis¬ 
coverers  the  birth  and  first  stej)s  of  the  New  World,  And  in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil, 
bravely  battlin';  a>;ainst  unknown  odds,  the  Spanish  missionary  fathers  worked 
unceasingly,  founding  hamlets  and  towns,  thus  planting  in  the  wilderness  the  seeds 
of  many  a  laiye  city  of  to-day,  building  their  temj)les  of  worship,  going  from  place  to 
place  struggling  with  di.sease  and  hunger,  teaching  the  Indians  the  Spanish  language 
and  with  it  their  religious  faith,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  what  is  known  to-day 
as  Latin  America. 

The  second  stage  of  Latin  American  civilization  began  when  the  Crown  of  Spain 
finally  took  an  active  interest  in  its  new  posse.ssions  and  men  of  a  better  class  than 
the  .soldiery  which  landed  with  the  discoverers  and  compierors  began  to  come  to  the 
Xew  World,  bringing  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  surrounding  themselves  with 
whatever  comforts  cotdd  be  had  in  their  new  home.  They  were  in  many  ca.«es  scions 
of  noble  families,  who  came  either  as  viceroys,  governors,  or  in  some  other  admini.s- 
trative  cai)acity,  or  as  “oidores,”  judges,  and  men  of  letters  in  general.  There  also 
came  learned  monks,  and  among  these  philosoj)hers,  poets,  musicians,  j)ainters,  etc. 
Hence  .some  of  the  oldest  descriptions  and  chn'iiicles  of  Latin  America  are  in  verse  or 
in  choice  prose,  either  in  Spanish  or  in  Latin,  and  we  find  in  some  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  Spani.sh  America  wonderful  examples  of  wood  carving,  either  in  churches  or  in  old 
houses,  b<*autiful  spc'cimens  of  the  gold  and  silver  smith’s  art  in  ware  of  the  precious 
metals,  some  fine  j)aintings,  and  unexcelled  samples  of  the  art  of  illuminating  books, 
particularly  mi.s.sals.  *  *  * 

We  Latin  Americans  re<'ord  with  natural  |)ride  the  fact  that  the  first  university 
founded  in  the  New  World  was  that  of  Santo  Tomas  de  Acjuino  at  Santo  Domingo,  in 
1538.  This  university  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  we  still  have  that  of  San  Marcos 
at  Lima,  Peru,  founded  in  1551;  the  rniver.sity  of  Mexico,  established  in  1553  and 
refounded  in  1910;  the  University  of  Cordoba,  in  Aiyentina,  dating  from  1613;  that  of 
Sucre  in  Bolivia,  founded  in  1623,  or  13  years  before  Harvard,  and  that  of  Cuzco,  in 
Peru,  established  in  1692.  or  eight  years  earlier  than  A'ale.  The  University  of  Caracas, 
in  Venezuela,  dates  from  1721,  and  that  of  Habana,  t.'uba,  from  1728,  the  other  uni¬ 
versities  founded  before  the  nineteenth  c»‘ntury  being  that  of  Santiago,  t'hile,  in  1743, 
and  the  University  of  (Juito,  Ecuador,  in  1787. 

The  author  Itriefly  sketches  the  revolutionary  jteriod  from  1804  to 
1825,  recounting  the  heroic  struggles  for  indejtendence  and  rcfcmng 
to  the  many  jtatriotic  men  who  have  illuminated  the  pages  of  Latin 
American  history;  traces  the  subsetpient  jteriod  of  the  gradual 
building  up  of  the  rejtublics,  the  problems  which  confronted  them, 
and  their  jteculiar  environment  and  unusual  conditions.  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  grajdtic  jticture  of  the  remarkable  ju-ogress  in  the 
material  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  ])eoi)le,  and 
gives  us  a  glim])se  of  what  is  nuiUv  the  Latin  America  of  to-day. 

The  inherent  wealth  of  Brazil  is  tlie  title  of  an  informative  article 
by  J.  C.  Oakenfull  in  The  Financial  Review  of  Reviews  (Ijondon)  for 
May,  1914.  Mr.  ()nk(‘nfull  is  the  author  of  a  sera's  of  yearbooks  on 
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Brazil  anil  is  thoroughly  informed  on  his  subject.  At  the  outset  he 
deals  with  the  abnormal  and  transient  situation  as  to  the  present 
tightness  of  the  money  market  and  the  restrictions  of  credits,  etc., 
shows  the  reasons  therefor  and  predicts  an  early  recovery  from  this 
temporary  flurry.  In  speaking  of  the  internal  difTiculties  of  the  State 
of  Ceara  as  having  added  to  the  ridiculous  scare,  and  the  relatively 
little  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  in  its  real  effect  on  the  national 
prosperity,  he  adds: 

This  part  of  the  Republic,  howe\  er,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
as  soon  as  the  gigantic  irrigation  works  in  hand  are  completed.  The  largest  reservoir 
in  the  world  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Oros.  It  will  be  62  kilometers  in  length 
and  5  kilometers  wide,  with  a  capacity  for  2,200,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water.  It 
has  a  dam  50  meters  high,  and  its  size  is  twice  that  of  the  largest  in  Egypt  and  25  per 
cent  greater  than  the  Roosevelt,  on  the  Salt  River  in  the  United  States.  *  *  * 

Brazilian  exports  have  increased  from  £40,000,000  in  1904  to  £74,000,617  in  1912, 
and  the  first  six  months  of  1913  showed  an  advance  on  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  and  although  a  falling  off  occurred  in  the  term  from 
July’  to  December,  yet  the  increase  over  1904  amounted  to  59.6  per  cent;  this  was 
greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  United  Kingdom  (57.7  per  cent)  or  by  the  United 
States  (57.5  per  cent)  in  the  same  period  of  10  years,  taking  imports  and  exports  together, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Brazil  there  has  been  a  steady  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1912  alone  the  imports  exceeded  exports  by  almost  50  per  cent.  The  main  decrease 
Brazil  suffered  in  the  last  six  months  of  1913  was  principally  in  two  or  three  of  the 
crops  which  have  hitherto  proved  by  far  the  most  important  items  in  the  country’s 
foreign  export  trade,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  course  of  another  decade  their 
vast  preponderance  over  other  products  will  be  gone.  *  *  * 

The  most  striking  statistics  with  regard  to  Brazilian  progress  during  the  past  20 
years  are  afforded  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  This  truly  American  section  of  the 
Republic  has  doubled  its  population  since  1894,  and  the  capital  of  the  State,  which 
had  64,000  inhabitants  in  1890,  nowboastslOO.OOO.  In  1900  there  were  21,656  dwelling 
houses  within  the  city  boundary,  and  at  the  end  of  1913  the  number  had  increased  to 
43,940.  Building  operations  have  not  slackened  in  the  least  during  the  past  12  months 
and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  1915  there  will  be  50, (KX)  habitations  in  the  urban 
district,  with  the  population  of  half  a  million.  This  is,  at  the  present  time,  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  third  latgest  Latin-Ainerican  city.  Besides  the  capital,  there  are  80  towns  in 
the  State  with  electric  light  and  power  installations.  The  total  population  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3,000,000,  and  there  are  57,000  estates,  worth  more  than  £70,000,000. 

In  WTiting  of  the  railway  developments  of  the  country,  he  states : 

In  another  10  years  at  most  every  one  of  the  isolated  lines  in  Brazil  will  be  linked 
up  and  railway  traasit  assured  between  all  the  populated  centers.  The  iron  road 
is  steadily  penetrating  into  the  interior,  and  all  the  new  lines  are  running  through 
splendid  country,  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  cultures.  In  1889  there  were  only 
9,583  kilometers  in  operation,  but  at  the  present  moment  there  are  more  than  23,000 
with  another  8,000  kilometers  in  construction  and  approved.  *  *  * 

It  is,  however,  upon  turning  to  water-borne  traffic  that  we  find  figures  which  require 
no  serious  study  to  demonstrate  the  great  ailvances  made  by  Brazil  since  she  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  crown.  Progre!<s  in  this  direction  has  been  phenomenal,  especially 
since  1904.  In  1907  the  total  tonnageof  foreign  ships  entering  Brazilian  ports  amounted 
to  10,669,572,  carried  in  4,862  ve.ssels.  In  1912,  6,272  ships  of  16,538,048  tons  were 
berthed.  One  line  alone  of  coasting  steamers  has  70  ships,  with  a  burthen  of  140,000 
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tons,  valued  at  .£2,3'10,000,  and  other  important  companies  have  between  them  100 
steamers  totaling  70,000  tons.  The  new  Amazon  River  Co.  will  have  12  distinct 
routes,  covered  by  62  steamers  of  39,000  tons. 

During  1912,  10,000,000  tons  of  national  steamers  entered  Brazilian  ports,  the  coast¬ 
wise  traffic  being  entirely  restricted  to  vessels  flying  the  national  flag.  In  1905  fhe 
largest  ship  trading  from  Europe  to  Brazil  was  the  Atlantique,  of  the  Messageries 
.Maritime  Line,  from  Bordeaux,  and  her  gross  tonnage  did  not  exceed  7,000.  Now 
(1914)  there  are  30  approximating  this  burthen,  20  between  8,000  and  10,000  tons,  10 
from  10,000  to  12.000  tons,  and  13  up  to  15,000  tons,  and  one  of  18,000  tons. 

Tlie  author  enters  into  many  details  of  the  varied  character  of  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country  and  shows  the  opportunities 
for  investment  in  farn  in",  stock  raisin",  fruit  gro5\’ing,  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  iron  and  other  mining  resourees,  and  altogether  paints 
a  most  alluring  picture  of  the  future  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
giant  Republic  of  the  southern  continent. 

Some  impressions  of  Cuba,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  in  the  May  number  of 
the  North  American  Review,  deals  chiefly  with  tlie  natural  resources 
of  the  Republic  and  their  future  development.  Political  conditions 
are  lightly  touched  upon,  and  the  relations  of  Cuba  with  the  United 
States  are  analyzed  from  an  Englishman’s  viewpoint.  Of  the  city 
of  Ilabana  the  author  writes: 

The  first  impression  made  on  me  by  a  recent  trip  to  Cuba  was  the  same  as  I  received 
three  years  ago  when  I  first  \’isited  the  island.  It  was  one  of  astonishment  at  finding 
both  the  capital  and  the  country  parts  overrun  with  tourists.  For  three  centuries 
at  least,  both  to  Europe  and  to  America,  the  name  of  Ilabana  has  been  a  name  of 
terror;  and  if  the  city  is  now  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  recognized  resort  for  pleasure 
seekers,  if  a  few  days  in  Ilabana  or  a  sentimental  visit  to  the  battle  fields  round  Santi¬ 
ago  are  to-day  pretty  regularly  included  in  the  return  trip  from  Panama  to  New  York, 
the  Americans  and  their  splendid  achievement  in  stamping  out  yellow  fever  have  to 
be  thanked  for  it.  *  *  *  All  over  the  island  drainage  systems,  water  supplies, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  public  hygiene  have  been  carefully  studied.  Ilabana 
nowadays  is  flushed  as  faultlessly  as  Paris  or  Berlin;  and  Cuba,  a  frostless  land  of  per¬ 
petual  .Tune,  where  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  60°  or  rises  above  90°,  where  the 
trade  winds  play  with  daily  refreshment,  and  where  the  climate  during  the  winter 
months  is  a  great  healer  of  bronchial  troubles,  is  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that  its 
old  and  sinister  reputation  as  a  fever  den  was  due  to  no  natural  causes,  but  simply  to 
the  folly  and  ignorance  of  man,  and  that  its  present  position  with  the  second  lowest 
death  rate  in  the  world  is  much  more  representative  of  its  real  merits. 

Of  tlic  wondtM-fiil  natural  rosourcos  of  Cuba  and  the  groat  field  for 
future  development  he  writes; 

It  is  only'  within  the  last  decade  that  Cuba  has  begun  to  realize  either  herself  or  her 
a.ssets,  to  survey'  her  natural  resources,  and  to  set  about  exploiting  them  in  any  sys¬ 
tematic  way.  Even  now  barely  one-twelfth  of  the  island  is  under  any  sort  of  culti¬ 
vation;  many  part.s  are  almost  as  they  were  when  Columbus  first  discovered  it;  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  to  leave  the  track  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  is  to  find  oneself  as  often 
a.s  not  in  an  uncleared  jungle;  fresh  .sources  of  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial 
wealth  are  constantly'  being  tapped;  and,  like  the  Western  States  of  .America  30  or  40 
years  ago,  Cuba  resembles  a  storehouse  of  unsuspected  riches  awaiting  the  men  and  the 
money'  to  unlock  it.  Nothing,  for  instance,  a  few  y'«irs  ago  would  have  seemed  more 


('ourtesv  of  Tht*  Kn^liUHTinp  Mji;razliu* 

HEMATITE  MINES  AT  DAIqUHU,  rUOVINC'E  OK  OUIENTE,  (T  ItA. 


The  (ire  is  Quarrii  d  in  benches.  A  heavy  overburden  of  rock  is  removed  by  steam  shovels.  U  beinp;  in  o|)eralion  on  the  hill  shown  in  the  picture.  '•  Nothing,  for  instance,  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  seemed  more  unlikely  than  that  Cuba  would  one  day  be  exporting  over  a  million  tons  a  vear  of  the  raw  material  of  the  .kmerican  steel  industry,  or  that  a  survey 
should  show  the  island  to  contain  deposits  of  .1,00(1.000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,”  writes  Mr.  Sydney  brooks  in  '•  Some  impressions  of  Cuba,”  in  The  North  .\meriean  IteView  for  May,  1914. 
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unlikely  than  that  Cuba  would  one  day  be  exporting  over  a  million  tons  a  year  of  the 
raw  material  of  the  American  steel  industry,  or  that  a  survey  should  show  the  island 
to  contain  deposits  of  3,000,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  It  is  safe,  indeed,  to  say  that  no 
one  as  yet  has  any  precise  idea  of  the  wealth  that  Cuba  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is 
at  once  one  of  the  most  accessible  spots  on  earth  and  one  of  the  most  neglected.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  famous  of  trade  routes — a  route  that  will  be 
more  crowded  than  ever  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  open — and  yet  capital  and  modern 
science  are  only  just  beginning  to  explore  its  opportunities.  There  are  probably  very 
few  territories  of  its  size  in  the  world  so  richly  endowed  with  potential  wealth,  yet  it  is 
only  on  the  threshold  of  its  development,  and  its  population  numbers  little  more  than 
two  millions,  or  about  a  fifth  of  what  the  island  could  and  should  support  in  comfort. 

Of  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Cuba  none  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  opening  up  of  the  eastern  districts.  A  dozen  years  ago  Habana  was  better 
known  abroad  than  Cuba;  the  ordinarj’^  visitor,  whether  on  pleasure  or  business, 
rarely  got  farther  east  than  Matanzas;  there  was  ])ractically  no  communication, 
except  by  sea,  between  Habana  and  Santiago;  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  lay 
not  merely  unimproved,  but  almost  inaccessible.  The  enter])rise  of  Sir  William  Van 
Horne  in  driving  (jOO  miles  of  track  lengthways  through  the  middle  of  Cuba  has  changed 
all  that,  and  to-day  it  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  economic  future  of  the  island 
may  well  prove  to  lie  in  its  eastern  provinces,  and  that  the  long-worked  soil  of  the  west¬ 
ern  parts  may  in  the  end  be  outranked  by  the  virgin  and  more  productive  soil  of  the 
east.  Even  now  it  is  possible  for  any  well-organized  concern  to  go  into  what  is  to-day 
an  uncleared  wilderness  or  forest  and  in  five  or  six  years  to  build  up  a  profitable  indus¬ 
try  in  sugar,  timber,  and  fruit;  and  the  Cuba  Railroad,  which  has  thus  opened  up  a 
hitherto  sealed  region  of  extraordinary'  fertility,  is  something  more  than  a  common 
carrier.  It  is  itself  energetically  engaged  in  the  work  of  development  which  it  has 
made  possible.  It  is  building  ports  and  dredging  harbors;  it  is  a  large  landowner  and 
hotel  proprietor,  and  it  has  erected  two  of  the  most  compact  and  efficient  sugar  mills 
on  the  island.  All  the  Cuban  railroads,  indeed,  strike  one  as  extremely  serviceable, 
well  managed,  and  enterprising. 

The  author  dwells  in  some  detail  on  the  opjiortunities  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  ca])ital  in  the  sugar  industry,  tobacco  raising,  fruit  culture, 
etc.,  and  concludes  with  some  very  complimentary  comments  relative 
to  President  Menocal  and  his  cabinet,  and  the  splendid  work  they  are 
doing  for  their  country. 

Zur  geschichte  des  Orinoco,  b}'  Dr.  Siegfried  Benignus,  in  the  Ajtril 
18,  1914,  Issue  of  Siid-und  Mittel-Amerika  (Berlin,  W.  35  Ltitzow- 
strasse  102-104),  Is  the  first  installment  of  what  promises  to  be  a 
thorough  and  most  interesting  study  of  the  history  of  the  Orinoco. 
In  this  contribution  the  author  deals  with  the  first  jieriod,  giving  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  great  river  by  Columbus  on  his  third 
voyage,  when  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  August,  1498,  he  found  him¬ 
self  threatened  by  the  great  yellow  floods  of  fresh  water  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Interesting  data,  gathered  from  the  letters 
of  Columbus  to  his  sovereigns  ‘m  S])ain,  are  given  relative  to  his 
first  landing  on  the  mainland  of  Venezuela  somewhere  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  jierhaps  about  the  present  site  of  Puerto  de 
Cristobal  Colon,  as  well  as  accounts  of  his  meeting  with  the  natives, 
the  discovery  and  naming  of  the  Golfo  de  las  Perlas,  and^thc  Golfo 
de  la  Ballena  and  other  sections  of  the  coast. 
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The  siibscquont  explorations  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  are  also  treated. 
Ojeda,  who  came  from  Cuenca,  in  Xew  Castile,  had  accom])anied 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  and  after  a  quarrel  with  his  leader 
in  Santo  Domingo  had  returned  to  S])ain.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  Ojeda  received  permission  from  the  Crown  to 
fit  out  an  ex])editit)n  tor  further  exploration  and  conquest  in  the 
Xew  World,  and  on  May  20,  1499,  he  left  the  harbor  of  Santa  Maria 
with  four  well-equi])])ed  vessels  arriving,  after  a  voyage  of  24  days, 
on  the  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  later 
called  Surinam.  Acconqianying  Ojeda  were  two  notable  characters, 
the  Basque  ])ilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  and  the  Florentine,  Amerigo 
Vesjmcci.  Tlie  former  had  considerable  skill  as  a  cartographer, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first  map  of  the  Xew  World  (1500). 
The  latter,  who  had  been  the  agent  for  the  Italian  commercial  house 
of  Medici,  in  the  city  of  Sevilla,  Spain,  had  become  interested  in 
Columbus  anti  his  discoveries  through  his  business  relations  with 
him,  having  sold  to  the  great  navigator  the  supplies  for  his  first  two 
expeditions.  His  interest  thus  led  him  to  join  Ojeda’s  expedition, 
little  thinking  at  the  time  that  his  name  would  be  immortalized  in 
being  given  to  the  great  continents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  the  discovery  of  which  he  had  so  little  to  do. 

Ojeda  coasted  along  the  northern  shores  of  South  America  until 
he  reached  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  he  learned  from  the  friendly 
natives  that  Columbus  had  preceded  him.  Among  other  discoveries 
recorded  by  Ojeda  was  the  Gulf  of  Chichivacoa,  subsequently  called 
Maracaibo.  Several  attenqits  to  found  colonies  here  and  on  the 
]>eninsula  of  Guajira  failed,  and  eventually  Ojeda  died  in  poverty 
during  the  year  1515  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Later  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Orinoco  are  to  be  dealt  with 
in  future  installments. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  the  title  of  a  descriptive  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  which  may  be  found  some  startling  facts  relative 
to  the  great  American  metropolis.  Truly,  as  the  article  states; 

New  York  is  a  city  of  contrasts;  of  things  gigantic,  pleasing,  mystifying,  inspiring, 
sorrowful.  Amid  the  multitude  on  the  streets  the  world’s  most  distinguished  men  pass 
and  repass  unknown  and  unnoticed.  The  never-ending  tratlic  is  appalling  and 
wearies  the  stranger’s  strength;  it  is  a  life  of  strenuous  endeavor  and  activity  and  one 
that  shortens  the  days;  hut  at  the  same  time  it  attracts  and  delights  as  does  that  of 
few  other  cities. 

In  explanation  of  the  crowded  and  congested  condition  of  traffic  in 
the  city  the  article  continues: 

Manhattan  Island,  the  site  upon  which  the  city  began  to  grow,  is  a  strip  of  land 
13^  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  but  2  miles.  In  1614,  when  the  Dutch  first 
settled  on  the  island,  the  land  was  rough  and  rocky,  with  ponds,  marshes,  and  several 
swamps.  To-day  it  is  a  honeycomb  of  human  beings.  People  have  gone  deeper  into 
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About  107  years  ago  Robert  Fulton  doubtless  felt  the  pride  of  aebievement  as  the  “Clermont,”  his  first  sleamltoat,  chugged  its  way 
depicted  here,  but  a  century  of  wonderful  progress.  The  skyscrapers,  dimly  outlined  in  the  background,  would,  perhapj, 


A  GREAT  I’ORT. 

up  the  Hudson  on  her  muiden  trip.  Little  more  than  a  century  separates  the  tiny  steamboat  from  the  Kiganlic  “Impcrator, 
astonish  the  father  of  steam  navigation  as  much  as  would  the  great’lincr,  could  he  but  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  triumph. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  I’UUUC  LIBRARY. 

This  marble  building  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1911.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  991)  feet  long  and  270  feet  deep,  built  around  inner  courts  and  has  a  capacity  for  alKiut 
500,000  volumes,  while  tnere  are  seats  for  1,700  readers.  .Statistics  for  the  year  1912  show  that  1,311,229  reference  volumes  were  called  for;  volumes  taken  home"  for  jtrivate 
use,  7,909,160.  (Illustrating  “  The  City  of  New  York”  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ban  American  Union.) 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWING  THE  ARTISTIC  SIDE  OF  THE  TALLEST  SKYSCRAPER. 

standing  in  City  Haii  Park  one  sees  the  towering  Wooiworth  Buiiding,  just  compieted,  through  the 
branches  of  ancient  eims  which  stood  there  iong  before  Manhattan’s  ioftiest  structures  were  even  as 
high  as  the  oid  Post  Office  Buiiding,  visihie  at  the  ieft  side  of  the  picture.  (liiustrating  “  The  City 
of  New  York”  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bclletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union.) 
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THE  FAMOUS  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 


The  first  great  passageway  to  eonnei  t  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  completed  in  1883  after  13  j’cars  of  construction  work.  Its  total  lengtli  is  7, .WO  feet,  and  over  its  nutnerons  passageways 
there  passes  a  (  onslant  stream  of  trallic.  .\bout  12.1, OOi)  electric  ears  pass  over  it  each  month,  its  width  of  8.1  feet  being  sutfii lent  for  several  tracks,  highways,  and  sidewalks. 
The  length  of  the  river  span  is  feet  and  the  height  above  the  river  is  135  feet;  size  of  towers,  140  by  50  feet;  depth  of  foundations,  45  to  78  feet;  cost,  $22,400,(Ki0;  constructor, 
John  A.  Roebling.  (Illustrating  “  The  City  of  New  York  ”  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin.) 


J'oiirtesy  Th<*  Sphere. 

TIIK  STEEL  SI’AN  OF  THE  HELL  GATE  BKIDGE. 

Tho  immense  piers  from  which  the  span  wili  b-  swung  required  400, 0(X)  cubic  meters  of  concrete  and  4,000 
tons  of  iron.  Some  of  the  l)eams  weigh  UK)  tons.  The  passageway  wiil  have  space  for  four  railway  tracks, 
two  for  freight  and  two  for  passengers.  The  contract  calls  for  a  nnislied  structure  open  for  traffic  at  tlie 
end  of  four  years. 


Copyrlifht  Detroit  ru)>lls!iln(r  Co. 

VIEW  FROM  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

The  buildinc-s shown  on  the  right  of  the  picture  arc  resiliences  ami  fine  apartments,  overlooking  the  majestic  llmlson  River.  In  the  distance  in  t  he  cmitcr  of  the  picture  may  tie  seen 
the  conical  tomb  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  the  dills  or  I’alisadcs  rise  high  above  the  water  and  are  universally 
admired  for  their  pl  'torcsipie  lieauty  which  remains  immarred  by  commercial  encroachments. 


Photof^raph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

THE  NEW  STATION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK,  OPENED  TO  TRAFFIC  IN  1911. 

The  area  covered  by  the  station  is  28  acres.  The  great  building  Is  788  feet  long  and  4.'i2  feet  wide,  and  is  supported  by  G.V)  ma.ssivo  columns.  All  train  service  is  by 
underground  routes;  the  niaxiinuni  train  caiacity  of  the  tunnels  per  hour  is  144;  more  than  1,000  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily;  witliin  the  structure  tlicre  are  10 
miles  of  tracks  with  11  ditlcrent  pas.scnger  landings  leading  thereto.  The  railroads  terminating  liere  carried  in  18%  more  than  94,0()0,(KK)  pas.sc'ngers;  in  1900  the 
pas.scngers  numbered  140,000,000.  Eloctric  locomutivesof  4,000  horsi'jxiwer  are  in  use.  (Illustrating  “  The  City  of  New  York”  in  tlie  SpanLsIi  edition  of  the  Monthly 
UULLETIN.) 
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VIEW  IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 

This  preat  pleasure  park,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  2J  miles  long  and  J-mile  wide;  it  contains  843  acres,  with  more  than  9  miles  of  splendid  driveways.  In  summer  its 
400  acres  of  natural  forest  arc  the  rendezvous  of  thousands  of  tired  business  people  who  are  unable  to  leave  the  city,  while  Its  playgrounds  and  facilities  for  athletic  sports  are 
eagerly  sought  by  the  young  people  of  all  classes.  Over  its  driveways  splendid  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  are  always  moving,  while  pedestrians  make  use  of  its  walks  and 
grassy  plots  in  summer  or  use  its  many  lakes  and  hills  for  skating  and  coasting  in  winter. 
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the  firouiul  and  have  builded  to  j'reater  heifjhts  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
The  reasons  for  these  unusual  and  coiif'ested  conditions  are  many,  but  more  promi¬ 
nent  amon>;  them  is  the  fact  of  the  city’s  l(M-ation  on  this  narrow  strip  of  land  bounded 
on  either  side  by  a  wide,  swift  river.  The  center  of  trade  has  persisted  in  clin^'ini'  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  island.  As  business  has  ^rown  it  has  pushed  uj)  town,  constantly 
forcinj;  the  residential  districts  farther  northward — the  direction  of  easiest  expansion. 

The  actual  area  of  the  city  is  327  square  miles,  its  maximum  width 
about  16  miles,  and  its  length  from  north  to  south  about  twice  its 
width.  It  has  about  34]  miles  of  water  front,  presenting  a  remark¬ 
ably  animated  scene  of  commercial  activity;  for  here  are  docked  the 
vessels  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  contributing  to  a  foreign  com¬ 
merce  which  in  1912  reached  the  stupendous  figure  of  27,222,903  tons, 
not  including  the  enormous  coastwise  trade. 

As  population  increased  and  business  grew,  tall  buildings  became 
a  necessity  because  the  w'ater  on  either  side  prevented  surface  ex¬ 
pansion.  As  business  encroached  on  the  northern  section  the  sky- 
scra))ers  were  w'elcome  as  a  relief  and  as  a  means  of  providing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth.  First  these  buildings  came  singly  and  then  in 
groups,  and  they  have  increased  in  height  until  the  latest  giant,  the 
Woolworth  Building,  stands  jireeminent  among  the  world’s  ollice 
structures  wdth  a  height  of  7o0  feet,  or  ol  stories.  Other  buildings 
of  unusual  height  are  the  Metropolitan  Life,  reaching  the  height  of 
693  feet;  the  Singer  Building,  612  feet;  the  City  Investment  Build¬ 
ing,  4S6  feet;  the  Bankers’  Trust,  539  feet,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  area  provided  by  hundreds  of  these 
mammoth  buildings,  the  city  has  expanded  far  beyond  the  rivers,  by 
going  both  over  and  under  them.  Naturally,  the  iirst  and  easiest 
method  of  crossing  the  watei’  was  by  means  of  boats  and  bridges,  and 
as  the  first  marvel  in  the  lattei’  method  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  stood  for 
years  unrivalled.  This  structure,  13  years  in  building,  was  opened  in 
1SS3  and  cost  over  .?22,()0(),0()0.  By  1910  there  were  four  of  these 
bridges  connecting  Manhattan  with  Long  Island,  costing  from 
.S17,()0(),0()0  to  !526,000,()0()  each. 

As  business  and  population  continued  to  increase  the  trallic  prob¬ 
lem  gicnv  more  diflicult.  Bridge  capacity  was  taxed  and  ferryboats 
eoidd  not  handle  the  throngs  of  people,  while  underground  railways 
became  more  and  more  important  features.  Some  idea  of  the  human 
traffic  may  be  had  from  the  statement  that  in  1911  passengers  to  the 
number  of  345,903,962  were  carried  by  bridges  and  river  feriies,  while 
the  longitudinal  subways,  surface,  and  elevated  roads  carried  a 
combined  total  of  578,154,088  persons.  The  growth  has  been  so 
marvelous  that  the  300  miles  of  sticet  railways  are  to  be  immeiliately 
increased  to  more  than  double  their  ])resent  mileage.  When  fully 
com])leted  the  cost  of  New  York’s  .subways  will  be  not  less  than 
8300,000,000,  or  within  875,000,000  of  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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Tlic  estimated  population  of  New  York  on  January  1,  1913,  was 
5,173,064.  Of  this  number  about  seven-eighths  are  native  of  the 
State;  of  the  foreign  born,  Germany  furnishes  about  one-fourth, 
Ireland  about  one-fifth,  Russia  one-eighth,  Italy  one-ninth,  followed 
by  England,  Hungary,  and  Sweden  in  the  order  named.  There  are 
more  Germans  in  New  York  than  in  any  one  city  of  Germany  except¬ 
ing  only  Berlin,  while  the  city  has  more  Iiish  than  has  Dulilin. 

Desolation  Island,  Strait  of  Magellan,  In  the  April  number  of 
The  Geographical  Journal  (Lomlon)  may  be  found  the  following  note 
which  may  be  of  much  importance  to  steamship  companies  and  navi- 
gatiti’s  whose  business  lies  in  the  far  south: 

Mr.  \V.  S.  Ri(utleclf;e,  whose  expedition  to  Easter  Island,  referred  to  in  the  .Journal 
for  May,  1913,  having  been  delayed  hy  unforeseen  circuinstances,  writes  from  off  the 
Chilean  coast  under  date  Eebruart  12.  1914,  giving  some  particulars  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  by  him  of  one  of  the  multitude  of  imperfectly  known  channels  by  which  the 
land  is  broken  in  the  region  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  systematic  surveys  of  the 
Chilean  marine  have  done  much  to  supply  accurate  knowledge  of  the  labyrinth  of 
Islands  and  channels  of  this  region,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  dealt  with  the 
little-known  .southern  side  of  Desolation  Island,  south  of  the  western  entrance  to  the 
strait,  to  which  Mr.  Routledge's  note  refers.  As  indicated  on  the  latest  Admiralty 
chart,  many  of  the  channels  which  intersect  the  coast  of  the  land  complex  bearing 
the  name  I>esolation  Island  have  never  Ijeen  examined,  and  it  is  (juite  probable  that 
the  supposed  island  (as  has  been  found  by  the  Chileans  to  be  the  case  elsewhere)  is 
really  composed  of  a  number  of  sejjarate  units.  While  the  schooner-yacht  Mana  was 
detained  hy  weather  at  Port  Churruca  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Mr.  Routledge 
examined  the  harbor  by  means  of  its  motor  launch,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Lobos 
arm  (shown  on  the  Admiralty  chart)  found  an  Indian  portage  which  had  evidently 
been  much  used  in  the  past.  It  led  by  easy  gradients,  by  a  track  cut  through  the 
forest  and  c-rossed  by  transverse  tree  trunks  at  intervals  of  about  4  feet,  across  a  narrow 
isthmus  only  ICO  yards  wide.  Beyond  was  a  sheltered  cove  with  smotith  shelving 
beach,  from  which  a  sheet  of  salt  water  extended  to  the  southeast.  This  was  traced 
down  some  S  nautical  miles,  between  snow-capped  granite  ranges  2.000  feet  high,  to 
a  point  where  a  second  channel  came  in  from  the  northeast,  the  width  of  the  first 
averaging  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  A  view  from  a  hill  at  the  junction 
showed  the  combined  c-hannel  to  be  continued  for  3  or  4  miles  in  the  same  direction, 
after  which  it  entered  a  large  sheet  of  water  approximately  at  right  angles.  Beyond 
this  water  mountainous  land  was  visible,  which  would  seem  to  rejiresent  Redwood 
and  adjacent  islands,  the  fiord  being  presumably  Dynevor  Sound.  Thus,  apart  from 
the  narrow  isthmus  above  referred  to.  Desolation  Island  will  be  here  divided  in  two, 
and  Mr.  Routledge  points  out  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fiord  at  this  i)oint,  almost  con¬ 
necting  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  Magellan  Strait,  might  be  of  much  importance  to  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  lost  to  the  south  of  ('ape  Pillar,  as  it  would  give  easy  access  for  boats  to 
Port  Churruca. 

Slid-  und  Mittel-  Amerika  ii)  its  April  IS,  1914,  issiu'  notes  the 
death  of  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the  archteolo"}'  and 
ethnology  of  South  America,  Dr.  Paul  Ehrenreieh,  who  sncenmbed 
to  a  stulden  attack  of  heart  disease  on  April  14,  while  engaged  in 
his  duties  as  profess(»r  in  tlie  University  of  Berlin. 

Prof.  Ehrenreieh  had  spent  tlie  greater  part  of  a  lifetime  in  prose¬ 
cuting  his  studies  and  explorations  rt'lative  to  the  aborigines  of  South 
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America,  havin';  "ivea  especial  attention  to  the  various  tribes  to  he 
found  in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  Ilis  lii*st  extensive  explorations  were 
made  in  the  years  1SS4  anti  18S5  anti  tlealt  with  the  Botoku  Intlians. 
Frmn  1SS7  to  1SS9  he  was  engagetl  in  atltlitional  research  in  the 
Brazilian  interior.  As  a  participant  in  the  secontl  German  Xingu 
expedition  he  matle  himself  familiar  with  the  various  Intlian  tribes 
to  be  ftnmtl  in  the  regions  abttut  the  heatlwatei’s  of  that  river,  ami 
subsequently  he  visitetl  the  Bort)rt)3,  on  the  Kio  Sao  Laurenco,  as 
well  as  various  tribes  t)n  the  Araguaya,  Tocantins,  anti  Purus  Rivers, 
'riie  anthropt)logical  material  cullecteil  tm  these  journeys  was  in 
reality  the  fii-st  that  hatl  been  brought  out  of  Brazil  tt)  Germany  and 
has  prttved  of  great  scientific  value.  Xumerous  scientific  works  were 
the  result  of  these  explt)rations,  among  them  being  contributions  on 
the  geography  of  central  Brazil,  stutlies  of  Brazilian  abtu-igines,  of  the 
di\'isit)n  anti  spreatl  t)f  various  native  tribes.  South  American  river 
journeys,  etc.  In  1897  he  publishetl  his  chief  work,  “Anthropt)lt)gical 
Stutlies  Concerning  the  Abt>riginal  Inhabitants  of  Brazil,  Chiefly  of  the 
States  t)f  Mattt)  Grosst),  Gt)yaz,  anti  Amazonas.”  This  was  followetl 
in  1904  by  a  valuaVde  contribution  on  the  ethnography  of  South 
America  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  special 
reference  tt)  natives.  Prof.  Ehrenreich  also  traveletl  extensively  in 
Asia,  Xt)rth  America,  ami  Mexico,  anti  since  1904  his  stutlies  were 
directetl  largely  towanl  the  tracing  t)f  myths  and  legemls  of  primitive 
peoples  encounteretl  tluring  his  lt)ng  life  of  travel  anti  exploration. 


The  Secret  of  the  Pacific.  A  discus.'^ion  of  tho  origin  of  tlu?  earlv  civilizations  of 
America,  etc.  Hy  0.  Reginald  Enock.  E.  It.  G.  S.  With  .5(i  illustration.^  and  2 
maps.  New  York,  (diaries  Scribner's  Sons.  I.ondon,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1912. 
359  pa"es.  Price,  $3. .50. 

The  author  has  written  much  on  .\merica,  bavin, ;;  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Andean  region  and  in  Mexico,  about  which  ho  has  given  us  other  hooks.  The  Secret 
of  the  Pacific  appears  to  be  a  well-prepared  .series  of  chajiters  on  the  jiarticular  subject 
that  finds  only  scant  mention  in  the  more  mati'rial  and  practical  presentation  of  the 
contemporaneous  America.  What  is  the  .secret,  he  asks;  whence  and  how  did  the 
early  peoples  of  America  reach  the  continents'.'  Then  he  gives  the  various  theories 
in  answer,  and  goes  on  to  describe  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  the 
Mayas,  Central  .Vmericau  ruins,  the  Incas,  and  other  inhabitants  of  South  America. 
The  last  7  of  the  18  chapters  are  given  to  a  di.scu.ssion  of  the  entire  my.sterious  jiroblem. 
The  headings  are:  Coinjiarisons  and  contradictions;  Coiillicting  testimonies;  An 
enigma  of  the  ocean;  The  mysteries  of  the  isles  (in  which  the  peoples  of  the  island.s  of 
the  Pacific  are  studied);  The  lost  continent;  World-wide  affinities;  A  sublime  cos¬ 
mogony.  About  all  that  is  known  is  comprised  in  these  chapters,  and  most  of  the 
speculations,  both  scientific  and  fanciful,  receive  attention.  The  author's  <on- 
clusions  try  to  keei)  within  con.servative  limits,  and  he  therefore  decides  that  the  world 
is  but  one,  and  that  the  theory  of  a  very  early  influence  u])on  America  from  .\sia  is 
the  more  favorable  of  .speculations.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  liberal  <iuotations 
from  the  articles  on  ancient  ruins  of  the  New  World  which  api)eared  in  the  Rui.lktin 
OK  THK  Pan  Amekican  Union,  and  the  author's  acknowledgment,  in  a  note  under 
the  table  of  contents,  of  the  help  given  him  by  the  ButtLETiN.  (A.  H.) 

The  United  States  and  Mexico,  1821-1848.  A  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  from  the  indejiendence  of  Mexic()  to  the  close  of  the  war  with  the? 
United  States.  By  George  l.ockhart  Rives.  Two  volumes.  New  Yoik,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1913.  Octavo.  Each  volunu*  about  725  page's;  illu.strated  and 
with  maps.  Price  of  both  volumes.  -SH. 

Mr.  Rives  writes  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ])roblem  he  .sets  before  him.  In 
the  preface  he  states  that  “it  is  not  doubtful  that  some  lessons  of  extreme  imiiortance 
may  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  our  dealings  with  the  nearest  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  We  have  not  always  been  fortunate  in  our  conduct  toward  the  other 
nations  of  this  liemisjihere,  and  our  failures  have,  as  I  think,  been  chiefly  due  to  our 
ignorance.”  The  history  itself  enti'rs  most  thoroughly  into  a  di.scu.ssion  of  the  details 
preceding  the  war,  and  discuss(>s  with  frankne.ss  the  understandings  and  misunder¬ 
standings  that  sj)r(>ad  over  the  vast  region  north  of  tne  City  of  Mexico  and  west  of  (he 
MLssLssip])!  River.  The  Rejiublic  of  Texas  receives  treatment  in  a  long  chajiter, 
followed  by  .several  others  on  allied  events,  and  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  war  itself 
(K'cujiies  much  of  the  second  volume.  An  alphabetical  index  of  authors  consulted 
is  found  at  the  end. 

In  Foreign  Fields.  By  .loseph  E.  Wing.  Sketches  of  travel  in  South  America  and 
western  Europe,  (.'hicago.  The  Breeder’s  (iazette.  1913.  12°.  550  jiages, 

illustrated. 

The  author  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States  Government  to  study  com])ara- 
tive  W(M)l-j)roduction  costs,  in  connection  with  the  Tariff  Board,  and  he  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  tri])  through  the  sheep  areas  of  Argentina.  Ilis  technical  knowledge  of  (he  sub¬ 
ject.  and  his  long  connection  with  the  Breeder’s  (iazette,  giv(>s  him  the  right  to  .sjieak 
with  authority  on  his  jiarticular  subj<*ct.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  features  of 
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wool  ciilturp  introduced — his  technical  report  is  not  piiven  in  this  hook — he  has  given 
his  readers  many  delightful  chapters  on  life  in  South  America,  and  on  the  interesting 
j)has(*s  of  social  life  with  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  come  in  contact.  As  in  most 
cases  where  travelers  from  the  United  States  have  proper  opportunity  to  see  the  real 
South  America,  he  was  chaimed  by  his  exjK'riences,  and  his  notes  are  c-rowded  with 
incidents,  ai)])reciation  of  which  he  puts  into  the  words  of  the  text.  The  book  is  a 
wonderfully  vivid  i)icture  of  present-day  life  and  industry  in  the  new  land  of  Aigjentina  . 

The  Lowery  Collection.  A  descriptive  list  of  maps  of  the  Spanish  Possessions  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  1502-1820.  By  Woodbury  Loevery,  edited 
with  notes  by  Philip  Lee  Phillips,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Chief  Division  of  Maps  and  Charts. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1012.  (L.  C.  card,  12-35005.)  For 

sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Price  $1. 

Mr.  Woodbury  Lowery,  who  died  in  Sicily,  April  11,  1000,  left  in  his  will  a  large 
collection  of  manuscripts,  maps,  notes,  etc.,  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  monograph 
by  the  author  describes  750  maps,  of  which  300  are  in  this  Lowery  collection,  the  others 
being  mentioned  as  associated  in  the  author’s  mind  with  them.  The  Lowery  collection 
of  maps  was  begun  for  a  serious  study  in  early  history,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
tlie  unfinished  work  entitled  “Spanish  Settlements  within  the  Present  Limits  of  the 
United  States.”  For  this  reason  they  are  practically  all  historical,  and  for  this  reason 
also  Mr.  Philip  Lee  Phillips  has  arranged  them  in  chronological  order.  The  title  as 
selected  is  a  ‘  ‘De.scriptive  List  of  Maps  of  the  Spanish  Pos.se.s.sions  Within  the  Present 
Limits  of  the  United  States,  1502-1820.’’  Mr.  Lowery  was  one  of  the  many  scholars  of 
the  United  States  distinctly  honored  abroad  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
attacked  his  work  and  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  all  things  American.  He  was 
a  Harvard  man  of  the  class  of  1875,  and  from  shortly  after  graduation,  until  the  time  of 
Ins  death,  he  made  it  his  life  work  to  collect  these  maps  and  the  manuscripts  or  notes 
thereon  as.sociated  ■with  them.  Mr.  Phillips  in  editing  this  collection  has  done  a 
distinct  .service  to  American  letters,  to  the  Library  of  Fongreas,  and  to  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  tremendous  world  movement  which  began  at  the  discovery  of  America. 

There  is  an  author’s  list,  a  title  list,  and  an  index,  and  in  the  latter  many  references 
( an  be  found  to  South  America,  although  the  collection  itself  was  made  with  particular 
reference  to  North  America.  Certainly  all  persons  who  wi.sh  to  go  to  the  original 
source  of  any  cartographic  knowledge  will  welcome  this  publication  of  Mr.  Phillips 
as  a  treasure  beyond  jirice. 

Scientific  Tariff  Making.  By  Henry  Tarleton  Wills.  A  history  of  the  movement  to 
create  a  tariff  coinini.ssion.  Blanchard  Press,  42<)  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
332  pages. 

As  the  author  is  the  secretary  of  the  National  Tariff  Commission  Association,  he 
sfieaks  with  authority  on  the  facts  of  the  movement.  He  gives  also  comparative 
studies  on  similar  commissions  in  foreign  countries. 

Pan  American  Questions.  Means  looking  to  the  mutual  developments  of  American 
Republics.  Issued  by  order  of  the  honorable  minister.  Dr.  Pedro  de  Toledo 
(service  of  information  of  the  dejiartment  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce), 
Rio  de  .Taneiro,  Brazil,  1913. 

A  pamphlet  issued  officially  by  the  Brazilian  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
quoting  opinions  in  advocacy  of  an  inc-reased  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  basing  upon  these  a  ]dea  for  a  better  means  of  communication  from  north 
to  south. 

Annuarie  de  Br6sil  £conomique,  1913.  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Le  Bresil  Economique, 
104  Rue  Ouvidor).  Edition  with  24  geographic  charts  and  14  diagrams  in  color. 
9.58  pages,  lai^e  octavo.  Price,  25  francs  (abouc  $5). 

A  glance  at  the  index  shows  that  this  semiofficial  publication  is  one  of  the  most 
exhaustive  and  complete  studies  of  Brazil  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public. 
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Tlie  customhouse  re<:uhitions  are  •riveu:  the  laws  on  inUents:  on  niaiiufactuiius:  and 
trade-marks;  the  system  of  consular  invoices  to  he  followed;  statistical  tables;  state¬ 
ments  of  afiriculture,  commerce,  and  industry;  a  study  of  the  rubber  jn-oblem;  of  the 
railways  and  ports  of  the  Republic;  the  character  of  the  investments  of  foreign  cajjital 
in  the  country;  and  (in  En<rlishi  a  complete  statement  of  the  tariff  rejiulations.  An 
important  feature  is  the  sections  •jiven  to  a  jn-esentation  of  the  economic'  condition  of 
each  State  of  Hrazil.  In  fact,  no  point  of  interest  to  the  student,  the  financier,  or  the 
business  man  is  omitted  from  this  volume.  Already  it  L-  frecpiently  consulted  by  the 
staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  some  recent  data  of  Brazil  not  always  available 
elsewhere  in  the  Library, 

Exportation  of  the  Chief  Articles  of  Brazilian  Production,  or  Brazil's  Foreiirn  Trade 
in  the  years  1010,  1011,  and  1012.  I.-^sued  by  order  of  Dr.  Pedro  de  Toledo,  min¬ 
ister  of  afrriculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 

Another  ])amphlet  full  of  valuable  statistical  data  on  the  industries  and  commerce 
of  Brazil,  and  "iven  the  otlicial  approval  of  the  Government. 

The  Fishes  of  the  Stanford  Expedition  to  Brazil.  By  Edwin  Chapin  Starks,  assist¬ 
ant  j>rofessor  of  zoolo^'.  fVith  15  plates. 

One  of  tho.se  technical  rei)orts  of  definite  interest  to  the  scientist,  which  show  how 
much  "ood  work  is  constantly  in  jirogress  in  many  jiarts  of  the  continent  of  South 
America. 

The  Two  Hague  Conferences.  By  .Joseph  II.  Choate.  Princeton  LTiiversity  Press, 
Princeton.  1913.  Duodec'imo  109  jiages. 

Mr.  Choate  was  first  delegate  in  the  rei>re.sentation  of  the  United  States  at  the  Second 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  has  here  jiresented  his  analysis  of  those  meetings  at  The 
Hague,  as  delivered  in  lectures  at  Princeton  University.  There  is  an  extensive 
introduction  by  Dr.  .James  Brown  Scott,  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

Fourth  American  Peace  Congress.  St.  Louis,  1913.  Edited  by  Walter  B.  Stevens, 
executive  secretary  of  the  congress.  (Cojiies  can  he  obtained  from  the  Business 
Men’s  League.  St.  Louis.  Mi.s.souri,  for  SI.  postage  paid.) 

That  the  jieace  congres.ses  are  a  success  in  their  efforts  to  arouse  jniblic  ojiinion  to 
the  jiractical  advantages  of  jteace  as  o]i])osed  to  the  di.sastrous  consequences  of  war 
needs  no  better  priMif  than  the  ]mblication  of  this  volume.  This  is  the  transactions  of 
the  fourth  meeting,  and  all  through  it  are  notes  of  the  influences  at  work  to  siretigtheti 
the  movement. 

Printers’  Marks  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  Horace  Townsend.  Printed  for  jiri- 
vate  circulation  by  the  Bartlett-Orr  Pri'ss.  New  York. 

A  delicate  ])am])hlet,  t-alling  attention  to  the  older  fashion  of  jirinters’  marks,  and 
advoc-ating  the  revival  of  the  same  fashion  for  pre.sent  use. 

The  library  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  has  recently  received  a  number  of  technical 
publications  on  subjects  relating  to  Latin  America,  and  a  list  is  hereby  given  of  those 
not  otherwise  mentioned.  Expedition  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the 
Galajiagos  Islands,  19(l.')-0(i;  notes  on  the  licht'tis  of  the  islands,  by  Alban  Stewart, 
instructor  in  botany  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  From  the  restilts  of  the  Peruvian 
exjtedition  of  1912.  tind<*r  the  aus])ices  of  Yale  University  and  tin*  National  (ieogra]>hic 
Society,  come  the  following:  Geologic  isketch  of  Titi<-aca  Island,  by  Herbert  E. 
Gregory.  Lei)ido))tera.  by  Harrison  G.  Dyar.  Batrachians  ami  Rej>tile.s.  by  Leon¬ 
hard  Stejneger.  OrthojUera  (addenda  to  the  Acridiida — short-horned  locusts  I,  by 
Lawrence  Bruner.  New  P(‘ru\  ian  .Mammals,  by  Wilfred  H.  Osgood.  Report  on  tin* 
Gold,  Diamond,  ami  Forest  Industries  of  British  Guiana,  1!(I2-I3;  issued  bytbt>  Insti- 
lute  of  Mines  and  I'orests  of  British  Guiana,  (ieorgctown.  Demerara;  jirice,  3(1  cents. 
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Bolivia.  The  Government  of  Bolivia  in  1912  prepared  a  series  of  illustrative  maps 
of  the  geologic  and  other  conditions  in  the  Republic,  and  these  are  now  published 
under  the  ministerio  de  justicia  e  industria.  There  are  four  maps:  I,  Geology;  II, 
Mineralogy;  III,  Gummiferous  conditions  of  the  Territory  of  Colonias;  IV,  Mining  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  district  of  the  Province  of  Bustillo.  They  can  be  consulted  in  the  library 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  close  relation  to  these  maps  is  an  article  on  the  La  Paz 
(Bolivia)  Gorge,  by  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  of  the  Peruvian  expedition  of  1912.  under 
the  aus])ices  of  Yale  University  and  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  (rejuint  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  XXXVI,  August,  1913),  in  which  is  made  a 
geologic  study  of  the  depression  in  which  La  Paz  lies. 

Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard 
University.  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  and  Vol.  VI. 

These  magnificent  quarto  volumes  of  the  Peabody  Museum  have  only  recently 
been  installed  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  They  add  greatly  to  the  work  already 
accomplished  by  that  institution,  and  must  surely  be  a  standard  reference  for  any 
student  of  American  archseology,  especially  those  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of 
these  volumes,  the  mysterious  btiilding  and  art  of  the  Mayas  of  Guatemala.  Volume 
V,  No.  3,  is  called  a  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Prehistoric  Ruins  of  Nakum,  a  report  of 
the  expedition  of  1909-10.  Nakum  lies  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Guatemala,  not 
far  from  Lake  Peten  and  Tikal.  Prof.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  who  made  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  has  given  minute  directions  about  reaching  the  ruins,  and  adds,  in  the  text,  an 
enumeration  of  the  many  other  ruins  and  collections  of  prehistoric  remains  yet  to  be 
investigated  in  this  neighborhood.  He  places  Nakum  second  only  to  Tikal  among 
these  ruins.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  given  to  a  set  of  beautiful  photographic 
plates  and  to  diagrams  ilhistnitive  of  the  .structures  of  Nakum.  Vtdume  VI,  a  Study 
of  Maya  Art,  by  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  is  a  resume  of  much  that  is  known  to-day  on  the 
subject  of  that  unique  epoch  in  preliistoric  America.  Pr.  Spinden  was  a  gradtiate 
student  in  American  archaeology  at  the  time  he  undertook  the  work,  and  has  pursued 
it  without  r.’st  until  the  results  are  here  given.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  deeper  the 
study  is  carried  the  more  marvelous  ai)i)ear  the  accom]>lishments  of  these  early  Mayas. 
All  details  touching  the  matter  are  carefully  presented  by  L>r.  Spinden,  and  the  book 
can  be  read  of  itself  with  advantage.  What  adds  greatly  to  its  interest,  however,  are  the 
286  illustrations  in  the  text,  the  29  plates,  most  of  tliem  reproductions  of  jdiotographs, 
and  the  map  of  Guatemala  and  of  the  entire  region  of  Central  America  and  Mexico 
where  ruins  are  to  be  found.  The  jdiotographs  show  art  and  architecture  at  Copan, 
Tikal,  Quirigua,  Paleiujue,  and  Chichen  Itza,  among  many  others.  There  is  also  a 
bibliography  appended  for  reference.  Hr.  Si)inden’s  name  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  knowledge  he  has  developed  of  the  chronology  of  Maya  activities,  ami  the 
portion  of  the  volume  relating  to  that  detail  is  most  interesting. 

(A.  H.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  MAY  20,  1914.' 


ARGENTINA. 

I'nishing  machinery  (little  market) _ 


Cotton  olothinE— women's  and  children’s . 

Copy  of  El  Diario  Judicial  (news  and  trade  paper) . 

Exporters  of  hides  and  skins:  list  of  Argentine  packing  houses. . . 
Coffin  hardware . 

List  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  brushes  and  brooms . 

I’etroleum  products,  imports  1913 . 


SjXHits  for  loading  grain  from  elevators  into  cars  (no  market)  . . . . 

Men’s  clothing  and  furnishings . 

Desiccated  eggs  (no  market);  list  of  bakers . 

Collar  and  saddle  pads:  list  of  harness  dealers . 

Number  of  (lour  mills;  output;  number  of  employees;  list  of 
mills. 

IIRAZIL. 

Eggs,  imports  for  1910,  1911,  and  1912 . 


Material  used  in  the  construction  of  warehouses  in  Santos. 

Importation  of  coal  into  Hrazil,  1911-12;  prices . 

Electric  signs . 

Laundries . 

Market  for  American  fniits;  duties . 

Cattle-raising  and  meat-packing  companies . 

( 5 ro<'ery-im porting  houses . 

Oeneral  merchandise . 

Wall  paper . 

Duties  on  cleaning  and  polishing  liquids,  and  varnish . 

Saddle  pads . 

Automatic  sprinklers  (little  market) . 

Crude  nibber  exports  from  January  to  March,  1914 . 

Crude  rubber  exports  (or  month  of  March,  1914 . 

.\dvertising . 


Clothing . . . 
Coffee  mills 


(little  us<‘d). 

lx“ather . !  Apr.  17 

Stoves .  Apr.  21 


Date. 

.Author. 

1914. 

Mar. 

11 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Kosario. 

Mar. 

14 

Do. 

Mar. 

17 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Mar. 

2S 

Do. 

j...do. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Mar. 

30 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  Aires. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 

Apr. 

9 

Apr. 

13 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

ii’ 

Do. 

...do. 

1)0. 

...do. 

Do. 

Mar. 

2r. 

.Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  consul 
general  in  charge,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Mar. 

2S 

Do. 

1  Mar. 

31 

Do. 

-Apr. 

1 

Do. 

:  -Apr. 

4 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

•Apr. 

7 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

"s' 

Geo.  11.  1‘ickerel,  consul, 
I’ara. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

-Apr. 

is’ 

-Albro  L.  Burnell,  vice  consul 
general  in  charge,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

Do. 

Mar. 

24 

.Alfred  .A.  AA’inslow,  consul, 
Valparaiso. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Mar. 

’27’ 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Mar. 

'3(V 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

9’ 

Do. 

. .  -do. 

Do. 

•Apr. 

11 

Thaddeus  .A.  Thomson, 
United  States  minister, 
Bogota. 

Apr. 

17 

Do. 

Apr. 

21 

Isaac  -A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Apr. 

2S 

Samuel  T.  I-ee,  consul,  San 
Jos<-. 

.Apr. 

16 

Dean  R.  Wood,  consular 
agent,  Niievitas. 

Apr. 

17 

Do. 

Apr.  '20 

Do. 

t  This  does  not  represent  a  iximplete  list  of  the  reports  made  bv  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  .America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  stipplied  to  the  I’an  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 
Reports  received  up  to  May  1914 — Continued, 


DOMINICAN  REPVHLIC. 

List  of  (Icalcrs  in  shoes .  Mar.  IN 


Furniture  (dealers) . '  Apr.  ‘Z'i 

HAITI. 

.Mo\  ini;  pieliires;  duty  on  films . I  .\pr.  2S 

ItONtll'RAS.  j 

Hiild'er  Koads;  list  of  itencral  importers . !  Apr.  21 


Liimlier . 

t'hemieal  sjieeialties. 


Watches .  l...do . 

Shoes . j  Apr.  3 

OlTieials  in  charge  of  education . |  .\pr.  4 

.\iitomohiles . !  ,\pr.  1(1 


Corrections  made  in  annual  reiHirt  for  lUI.l . j  Apr.  13 

Mazatlan  notes . |...do . 

I 

l>ry  goods  and  ceneral  merchandise . |  .\pr.  1,5 

.\utomol)iles . j  .\pr.  18 


ending  Dec.  .31,  1913. 


PERU.  I  : 

Drilling  machinery;  list  of  mining  companies .  Apr.  3 

URrOUAY.  i 

Hank  statement  for  month  of  Feb.,  1914 .  Mar.  23 

Trees,  jilants,  and  fruit  culture  in  I'rtigtiay:  li.st  of  nursery-  Mar.  27 
men  and  dealers. 


Soda  fountains  (possible  cla.ssification) . I  Apr.  21 

Cottonseed  oil  (dutv) .  Apr.  22 


'  Mar. 

i 

1  Apr. 

1 

. .  .do. 

. .  .do. 

. .  .do. 

Apr. 

15 

i...do. 

...' 

'  Apr. 

IS 

'  Apr. 

23 

1  Apr. 

2S 

Apr. 

21 

1 

1  Apr. 

1 

l...do. 

l...do. 

i  Apr. 

s' 

1  Ai>r. 

4 

Apr. 

III 

(Cn- 

dated.) 

1  Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

13 

l...do. 

1 

1  Apr. 

15 

Apr. 

18 

May 

1 

Apr. 

. .  .do. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

3 

Mar. 

Zi 

Mar. 

27 

•Apr. 

2 

...do. 

Apr. 

i' 

...do. 

...do. 

1  Apr. 

1. .  .do. 

|...do. 

|. .  .do. 

1  .Apr. 

13 

i  Apr. 

14 

i...do. 

1  Apr. 

'2\ 

.  -Apr. 

22 

II.  Watson,  consular  agent, 
San  Pedro  de  MacorLs. 

Do. 

Charles  II.  .\lhreeht,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  general, 
SantoDomingo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

II.  Watson,  consular  agent, 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

Charles  11.  Albrecht,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  ail  general. 
Santo  Domingo. 

1..  W.  Livingston,  consul. 
Cape  llaitien. 

l>avid  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes.' 

P.ichard  M.  St.adden,  viie 
consul,  Manzanillo. 

Clarence  Miller, comsiil,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

Do. 

Philip  C.  Hanna,  consul, 
Monterey. 

C.  H.  (lii'yant,  vice  consul, 
Finsenada. 

Oaslon  Schmutz,  consul, 
.\guascalientes. 

Thos.  D.  Edwards,  consul, 
Juarez. 

Frederick  Simpich,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Nogales. 

William  1’.  Hloi'Ver,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  (iiidail  I'orfirio  Diaz. 

William  E.  .Alger,  consul, 
Mazatlan. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul, 
Vera  Cruz. 

T.  C.  Hamm,  consul,  Du¬ 
rango. 

James  C.  Kellogg,  consul. 
Colon. 

Do. 

Do. 


AVilliam  W.  Handley,  consul 
general,  Callao. 

Ralph  J.  Totten,  eonsul, 
Montevideo. 

Do. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul. 
La  Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


During  one  week  in  March  of  the  present  year  l,4o()  IMMIGRANTS 
arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  from  various  Euroj)ean  countries,  mainly 
from  Italy  and  Spain.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  imnuHliately  sent 
out  to  the  harvest  fields  of  maize,  which  croj)  was  at  its  height  about 
the  date  mentioned;  labor  has  been  in  great  demand  in  agricultural 
sections  and  wages  very  high,  l)ut  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw 
laborers  from  the  I'nited  States.  The  many  steamship  companies 
operating  between  Argentina  and  Europe  and  the  extremely  cheaj) 
steerage  passage  rate  causes  heavy  labor  travel  to  Argentina,  especially 

during  harvest  seasons. - A  RECORD  TRANSACTION  in  live 

stock  was  made  recently  when  Sr.  Pedro  Estanguet  solil  8,200  cattle 
at  the  rate  of  8175  each,  making  a  total  of  Sl,43o,000  for  the  whole 
number.  The  latter  amount  reducetl  to  United  States  money  would 
be  $1,301,050.  The  cattle  were  raised  in  the  Province  of  C'ordoba 

and  were  sold  to  the  La  Blanca  Freezing  Co.,  of  Buenos  Aires. - 

The  POTATO  CROP  in  Mar  del  Plata  and  Balcarce  districts  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  grown  in  that  section  of  the  Re¬ 
public. - The  manager  of  one  of  the  gieat  department  stores  in 

Buenos  Aires,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  general  BI'SINESS 
OL^TLOOK,  said  that  last  year  his  company  sold  goods  to  the  value 
of  $45, 000. 000;  that  they  expected  to  exceed  that  amount  during  the 
present  year  by  at  least  $10,000,000;  and  that  the  com})any’s  new 
building  to  be  completed  in  September  next  should  leav'e  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  people  as  to  the  prosperity  of  his  company.  The  new 
store  building  referred  to  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  capital,  and 
will  give  the  establishment  a  total  floor  space  of  100,000  square 
meters.— — A  sam])le  shipment  of  GRAPES  and  peaches  from 
Mendoza  recently  reacheil  New  York.  Some  of  the  fruit  was  received 
in  bad  coiulition,  but  with  careful  selection  and  packing  and  the  use 
of  refrigerating  com])artments  on  steamers,  it  is  thought  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  could  be  handled  with  safety.  Grapes  and 
fruits  of  the  finest  quality,  a])j)earance,  and  flavor  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memloza,  and  if  trans])orta- 
tiou  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  it  is  certain  that  these  fruits  would 

meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  New  York  markets. - The  agricultural 

and  st<»ck  FAIR  recently  held  at  Deseado,  territory  of  Santa  Cruz, 
southern  part  of  Argentina,  was  a  great  success.  Late  years  have 
demonstrated  in  a  ])ractical  manner  the  great  productiveness  and 
fertility  of  the  soutliern  territories  of  the  Re))ublic.  The  territory  of 
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Chuhiit  is  noted  for  its  ])etrolciim,  that  of  Xeiiquen  for  cereals,  fruits, 
and  live  stock,  es])ecially  slice]),  and  Rio  Negro  is  acknowledged  to  l)e 
one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  territories  of  the  nation.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  trend  of  Argentine  immigration  jirediet  that,  with 
improved  trans})ortation  facilities.  Southern  Argentina  will  receive 
an  increased  numher  of  Euroi)ean  immigrants  from  year  to  year,  as 
that  ])art  of  the  country  hecomes  better  known  abroad.  The  ])ic- 
turesque  cordillera  country,  com})rising  the  region  in  and  about  Lake 
Nahuelhuaj)i,  is  being  rendered  more  acccssil)le  to  tourists  and  set¬ 
tlers.  A  plan  is  under  way  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  fluvial 
route  from  Patagones  and  Viedma  to  Bariloche  on  Lake  Nahuelhuapi. 
The  Limay  River  is  re))orted  to  he  navigable  for  small  steam  craft 
from  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias  to  a  ])oint  near  Sanico  and  Plimay-  A 
messenger  service  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Lake  Nahuelhuapi  by  train 
and  automobile  has  been  established,  the  distance  being  covered  over 

one  of  the  routes  in  forty-eight  hours. - The  second  section  of  the 

TUBE  TRAMWAY  at  Buenos  Aires,  extending  from  Plaza  Once  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Street,  was  o})ened  to  public  traffic  on  Ai)ril  1  last. 
The  time  consumed  in  making  the  trip  through  both  sections  of  the 
tunnel  to  Plaza  de  Mayo  is  15  minutes.  During  the  first  four  months 
the  underground  tramway  has  been  in  o])eration  about  8,000,000 

))assengers  were  carried  without  the  occurrence  of  an  accident. - 

The  production  of  HIDES  in  the  Argentine  Rej)uhlic  in  1913  was 
5,304,178,  of  which  number  4,304,178  were  exported,  the  remainder 
being  utilized  in  the  country. 


'I'he  Bolivian  Legation  in  Wjishington  and  the  Bolivian  consulate 
in  New  York  have  kindly  furnished  the  Monthly  Bulletin  with  the 
following  interesting  data;  The  EXPORTS  from  the  port  of  San 
Fiancisco  to  Bolivia  in  1913  consisted  of  324,724  ])ackages  of  mer¬ 
chandise  weighing  11,802,553  kilos,  valued  at  $381,048.00.  These 
shij)ments  were  made  up  of  the  following  articles:  Flour  $271,491.55; 
lumber  $42,196.46;  machinery  $22,945.43;  canned  goods  $16,045.70; 
cement  $792,  and  miscellaneous  articles  .$27,376.92.  In  !March, 
1914  there  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Bolivia  4.844 
packages  of  merchandi.se  weighing  421,255  kilos  valued  at  $1 17,996.16 
consisting  of  hardware,  cotton  goods,  machineiy,  drugs,  groceries, 
petroleum,  and  sundry  articles.  Nearly  *  all  of  this  merchandise 
reached  Bolivia  via  the  jxuts  of  Mollendo,  Peru,  and  Antofagasta 
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and  Arica,  ('hih*. - A  MOTOR  OMXIBTS  siMvico  is  to  bo  ostab- 

lishod  botwoon  tho  citios  of  Potosi  and  Sucre.  Hitherto  cominunicn- 
tion  between  these  j)oints  has  been  by  mule-drawn  coaches.  These 
stage  coaches  are  now  to  be  replaced  by  four  six-cylinder  electiically 
lighted  and  started  busses  which  will  cover  the  distance  of  100  miles 
in  12  hours.  The  altitude  of  the  route  is  about  7,000  feet,  excej)t 
where  the  road  crosses  the  crest  of  the  Andes  about  5  kilometers 
from  Potosi,  where  an  elevation  of  some  14,000  feet  is  reached. 
Three  of  the  busses  are  equipped  to  carry  11  passengers  each  and 
a  limited  quantity  of  freight,  while  the  fourth  is  handsomel}’  fitted 
up  for  7  ])assengers.  Potosi  is  the  center  of  one  (»f  the  richest 
mining  regions  in  the  world,  and  Sucre  is  the  official  capital  of  the 
Republic. — ^ — The  COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  signed  at  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Chile  on  August  6,  1012,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Bolivia 
and  Chile,  has  been  ajiproved  by  the  congresses  of  the  two  countries 
and  is  now  in  force.  Bolivia  has  also  made  a  commercial  treaty  with 

Japan. - Careful  geologic  investigations  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 

Bolivian  Andes  confirm  the  claim  that  a  PETROLEl’M  belt  exists 
along  the  entire  range  of  these  mountains  from  Yacuiha  to  the  !Matlre 
de  Dios  River.  The  Espejos  petroleum  sjuing,  12  leagues  from 
Santa  Cruz,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  quality  of  petroleum  encountered 
in  the  belt  referred  to.  Oozings  taken  from  the  siuJace  flow  of  this 
spring,  according  to  recent  analyses  maile  in  London,  contain  7S.2 
per  cent  of  kerosene,  17.5  of  lubricating  oil,  and  4.3  per  cent  of  coke. 
No  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  this  neighborhood,  hut  the  indications 
would  seem  to  augur  that  gushers  may  he  found  by  boring  to  the 
proper  depths.  Up  to  the  jiresent  time  the  Espejos  spring  remains 

unexploited. - The  RI'BBER  producing  regions  of  the  Republic  of 

Bolivia  are  the  N^ational  Territory  of  Colonias,  the  departments  of 
La  Paz,  Beni,  and  Santa  Cruz.  During  the  five  years  from  1908  to 
1912,  inclusive,  the  value  of  rubber  produced  in  Bolivia  amounted  to 
£7,625,371  ($36,983,049),  nearly  all  of  which  was  exported  via  the 

Amazon  and  Paraguay  Rivers. - An  ore  SMELTER  is  being 

erected  at  Quiaca,  Bolivia,  by  Fhiel  &  Co. - The  Andacaha  and 

Cuchu  MINES  are  being  developed  by  an  English  company. - A 

law  has  been  promulgated  imposing  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  transfers 
of  REAL  PROPERTY  for  a  valuable  consideration.^ — -The  WATER 
supply  of  the  city  of  Potosi  is  obtained  from  artificial  lakes  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  canals  leading  from  these  lakes 
having  become  unserviceable  because  of  leaks  and  destruction  by 
the  elements,  distribution  pipes  have  been  ordered  to  take  the  place 

of  the  canals. - Jose  Arturo  Ergueta,  a  Bolivian  aviator,  has  made 

proposals  to  the  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
AVIATION  SCHOOL  in  the  Republic. 


J 


The  FIRST  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  HISTORY  will  be  held 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  September  7  to  Hi,  1914,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Brazilian  Historic  and  Geographic  Institute.  The  President, 
Vice  Presitlent,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Brazil  will  be 
honorary  presidents  of  the  Congress.  Dr.  B.  F.  Ramirez  Galvao 
is  executive  chairman,  and  Max  Fleiuss,  general  secretary  of  the 

Congress. - According  to  recent  statistics  the  PROPERTY"  OF 

FOREIGNERS  residing  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  was  valued  at 
448, .500  contos  (.?244, 88 1,000),  distributed  as  follows:  Italian, 
161,000  contos  (.S87,906,000) ;  Portuguese  1.51,000  (.S82,446,000); 
German  62,000  (.1533,852,000);  French  11,000  (.S6,006,000),  and 

other  nationalities,  63,500  contos  (.S34,671 ,000). - The  Secretary 

of  the  Navy  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  requested,  through  the 
American  amb»ussador  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  services  of  two  American 
naval  officers  to  teach  tactics  and  strategy  in  the  Brazilian  naval 
college,  and  a  naval  instructor  to  teach  the  preparation  of  vessels 
for  battle,  their  operation  during  the  engagement,  etc.  The  Brazilian 
Government  also  proposes  to  bring  from  France  a  number  of  marine 

oflicers  of  that  country  to  act  as  instructors  in  the  naval  school. - 

Accoriling  to  press  announcements  a  CUSTOMS  CONVENTION  has 

been  signed  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay. - The  President  of  the 

Republic  recently  participated  in  the  inauguration  of  a  POLICE 
HOSPITAL  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  building  is  a  well- 
lighted  and  ventilate<l  structure,  and  is  equipped  with  modern 

aj)paratus  and  appliances. - A  Portuguese  company  pro})oses  to 

establish  a  new  line  of  STEAMERS  between  Portugal  and  Brazil. 
The  plan,  as  formulated,  provides  for  at  least  three  trips  monthly 

between  the  ports  of  the  two  countries. - In  1913  the  city  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro  consumed  209,813  head  of  CATTLE,  34,264  hogs,  11,263 

calves,  and  18,228  sheep. - Dr.  Fontoura  Xavier  has  been  appointed 

MINISTER  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  in  London. - Ten  naval 

oflicers  were  recently  authorized  to  matriculate  in  the  military 
AVIATION  SCHOOL  at  Rio  de  Janeiio.  This  school  has  just 
received  two  hyilroplanesfrom  thel"nited  States.  A  North  American 
aviator  will  give  a  series  of  ])ractical  demonstration  with  these 

machines. - Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  consul  of  Brazil 

in  New  York,  the  Brazilian  Government  will  appoint  commercial 
agents  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  These  agents  j)ropose  to  make 

an  active  commercial  propaganda  on  coffee. - On  September  7. 

1914,  a  STOt'K  FAIR  will  be  held  in  Rio  (U*  Janeiro.  Fine  stock 
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from  (lifftMont-  parts  of  tho  Republic,  and  esjiecially  from  Sao  Paulo, 

will  be  exhibited  at  this  fair. - From  January  to  April  of  the  present 

year  IS, ,543  lALMKiKAXTS  disembarked  at  the  port  of  Santos. 

Duriii"  Ajiril  and  ^lay  it  is  calculated  that  4,22S  more  will  arrive. - 

The  naval  department  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  established 

a  naval  TELEGKAPfl  SCHOOL  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. - A  proposal 

has  been  made  to  the  municipal  hoard  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
soliciting  its  cooperation  in  the  erection  of  a  STATl'E  in  the  federal 

capital  to  the  Brazilian  jioet,  Luis  del  Fino. - Six  Brazilian  young 

ladies  have  received  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  normal  school  for  girls  in  Montevideo.  Three  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships  are  from  the  department  of  public  instruction  of  Uruguay, 

and  three  from  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. - In  considering 

the  world’s  supply  of  cotton  and  the  interest  which  is  now  being 
directed  to  sections  where  cotton  is  grown  on  trees,  it  may  he  news 
to  some  readers  to  know  that  Brazil  has  two  species  of  COTTOX- 
BEARIXG  trees  that  merit  attention.  The  first  tree,  known  as  the 
harragunda,  has  a  barrel-shaped  trunk  and  grows  to  from  25  to  35 
feet  in  height:  the  second,  or  imhirussa,  which  produces  a  kind  of 
brownish  cotton,  is  regarded  as  a  finer  grade.  Both  of  these  species 
are  indigenous  to  Brazil  and  grow  wild,  especially  in  Minas,  Bahia, 
and  other  sections. 


The  COXGRUSS  OF  IXDUSTRY  and  commerce,  which  met  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  21,  1914,  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
the  represtmtative  Chilean  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  business 
men.  The  congress  was  divided  into  the  following  sections:  Agri¬ 
culture,  mining,  ami  manufacturing;  commerce  and  transjiortation : 

education  and  legislation,  and  social  economy. - The  Iluanillo 

MIXES  and  smelter  at  Cohija  and  winity  in  the  dejiartment  of  Toco- 
])illa  have  hi'en  sold  to  an  English  company  for  £11)5, ()()()  (!§S()(),2.5()) . 
The  new  purchasers  propose  to  develop  the  mines  on  an  extensive 

scale. - The  Gov<‘rnment  of  Chib*  has  j)laced  in  London  a  LOAX 

of  £2, 000, 000  ($9,700,000),  issuing  treasury  certificates  hearing  5 
p(>r  c(‘nt  annual  interest  for  the  amount  of  tin*  same.  The  loan  is 
j»avahle  in  IS  months  from  F'ehruarv  4,  1914.-  Statistics  com- 
j»iled  hv  th(‘  Bur(“au  of  Mines  of  the  Republic  of  Chib*  show  that  the 
total  value  of  the  MIXERAL  PRODUCTS  of  the  country  in  1912 
was  372,002,774  ('hilean  gold  jiesos  ($130,021,912),  as  compared 
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with  17S,76S,17()  Chiloaii  gold  ])osos  (S66.'247,3S2'l  in  1902,  or  an 
incroaso  during  the  last  10  year.s  of  more  than  200  jht  cent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Kevista  C'omercial,  the  Department  of  Industry  of  the 
(iovernment  of  Chile  proposes  to  begin  an  active  campaign  with  the 
object  of  making  known  abroad  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Republic, 
the  districts  in  which  ores  are  to  be  found,  the  productitm  of  mines, 
and  numerous  other  details  concerning  the  mining  and  metallurgical 

busine.-s  of  the  country. - During  the  present  year  the  Government 

of  Chile  has  decided  to  send  to  the  Gnited  States  and  Europe  nine 
AGRONOMISTS,  chosen  by  com])etitive  examination  from  the 
agricultural  schools  of  the  Republic,  to  complete  their  studies 

abroad. - According  to  telegrajihic  disjiatches  jn’eliminarv  steps 

have  been  taken  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
CHILEAN-ARGENTINE  COLLEGE,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to 
educate  students  for  ])ositions  in  the  industrial  establishments  of 

the  two  countries. - The  Chilean  consul  in  Montevideo  has  reported 

to  his  government  that  the  Rejniblic  of  Uruguay  is  an  excellent  field 
for  the  sale  of  CHILEAN  LUMBER  and  cereals,  provided  an  ade- 
(piate  reduction  in  freight  rates  from  Chilean  to  Uruguayan  j)orts 

can  be  obtained. - The  Southern  LONGITUDINAL  RAIIiWAY 

has  issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  detailed  data  concern¬ 
ing  freight  and  ])assenger  transportation  between  Valparaiso  and 
Co])iaj)o.  The  ])am])hlet  contains  maps,  })ictures,  and  other  valuable 
information. - A  Chilean  MARITIME  LEAGl'E  has  been  organ¬ 

ized  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  merchant  marine,  the  encouragement 
of  naval  instruction  in  the  country,  the  increase  of  the  navv,  the 
establishment  of  homes  for  seamen,  the  regulation  of  fisheries,  the 
im]>rovement  of  ports,  the  jiromotion  of  rudimentary  naval  instruc¬ 
tion  in  schools,  and  the  establishment  at  dangerous  ])orts  on  the 
coast  of  houses  of  refuge  for  passengers  and  crews  of  shipwrecked 

vessels. - There  are  3o  GERMAN  colleges,  numerous  churches,  and 

a  number  of  hospitals  in  Chile.  Germans  are  in  control  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  plants  at  Santiago  and  Vali)araiso,  0]>erate  many 
flour  mills  and  several  breweries.  The  Chilean  army  has  German 
instructors,  sends  a  number  of  Chilean  oflicers  yearly  to  Germany 
for  military  instruction,  and  imports  from  Germany  nearly  all  of  the 

armament  and  equi])ment  of  the  Chilean  army. - The  chain  of 

lighthouses  in  oj)eration  in  the  STRAIT  OF'  MAGELLAN  has  recently 
been  jK'rfected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  navigation  of  the 
strait  by  night  entirely  feasible.  Heretofore  vessels  have  only  navi- 
gat('d  the  strait  during  the  day.  Tlie  new  lighting  system  will  be  a 

great  saver  of  time  and  money  to  shij)])ing. - News  advices  from 

Santiago  re])ort  that  Wiegand  A  Co.  have  asked  the  government 
for  a  concession  to  o])eratt‘  freight  and  PASSENGER  MOTOR 
('ARS  across  tlie  Andes  from  l..os  Andes  to  Mendoza,  tlie  distance 
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hoiiifi  230  kilomoters.  They  ])r<)j)()s<*  to  ojx'ratc  12  froijijlit  motor 
cars  oapahlo  of  haulinj;  S,0()()  kilos  oach,  and  at  a  rate  of  only  about 
one-half  that  charjjed  hy  the  railway  now  o])eratin‘'  h(*tween  the  two 
places.  The  trans-Andine  Railway  is  subsidized  by  both  (’bile  and 
Arfii'iitina,  and  the  new  company  asks  a  j;uaraiitee  of  7  p('r  cent  on 
the  ca])ital  they  propose  to  invest,  which  is  believed  will  he  about 
$7.50, 000. 


A  MATCH  hWCTORY,  equipped  with  tlie  most  modern  machinery 
and  a])pliances,  will  soon  commence  to  o])erate  at  Manizales. - Mar¬ 

cel  Berthaul,  ])rofessor  of  AGRONOMY,  who  contracted  with  the 
minister  of  Colombia  in  Paris  as  instructor  in  the  univei*sity  of 

Narino,  has  arrivcal  at  Pasto. - Neftotiations  for  tlie  founding  of  a 

RANK  with  French  capital  in  tlie  eity  of  Bucamaranga  are  nearly 

completed. - The  Government  of  Cundinamarca  has  contraeted 

with  TI.  Charton,  proprietor  of  vineyards  in  the  municijiality  of 
Tocaima,  to  establi.sli  an  AGRICl’LTURAL  INSTITUTE  oii  his 
property.  The  scliool  will  Ix'gin  operations  with  twelv'e  jnipils 

selected  from  the  municipality. - The  STATUE  of  the  celebrated 

Colombian  scholar  and  philologist,  Rulino  Jose  Cuervo,  whicli  was 
made  in  France  by  order  of  the  Colombian  Congress,  is  to  be  erected 

in  San  Carlos  Plaza  in  Bogota. - In  the  latter  part  of  Ajiril  of  tlie 

jiresent  year  tliere  was  inaugurated  at  Medellin  a  mucli  needed 
AUTOBUS  service. — The  Bank  of  Colombia  at  Bogota  has  ojiened 
a  section  for  ENPORTS  OF  COLOMBIAN  PRODIXTS,  and  has 
prescribed  conditions  exceedingly  favorable  to  exp  rters.  For  the 

])r(*sent  tlie  business  wiU  be  confined  to  shipments  of  coffee. - The 

REVh^Nl'ES  of  the  Atlantie  Dc'paitmi'iit  in  P)13  amounted  to 
$inS,()lS.2!)  gold.  Barranquilla,  tlie  capital  of  the  Dejiartment,  with 
a  po])ulation  of  4S,!H)7  inhabitants,  paid  dejiartmental  and  municijial 
taxes  during  the  year  referri'd  to,  $310,3.5.5.14,  or  at  the  rate  of  $().34() 
jier  inhabitant  jier  annum.  The  remaining  10  di  tricts  witli  a 
))o])ulation  of  0.5, OSO,  jiaid  $43,S20.30,  or  at  the  rate  of  .SO.OOfi  jier 

inhabitant  per  annum. - Demographic  statistics  of  Bogota  in  1013 

show  3,.514  d('aths,3,130  births,  and  007  marriages. - The  EXPORTS 

of  the  Department  of  Antioipiia  in  1!)13  wi're  gold  and  silvi'r  bullion 
valued  at  $3,101 .020;  174,027  sacks  of  coflee  at  $20  each,  $3,4S0.,540: 
02,S40  skins  at  $7  each,  $430,022;  and  44,,S00  dozen  hats  at  $1()  jier 

dozen,  $710,S00.  or  a  total  value  of  $7,S2,S.S32. - At  a  nii'eting  of 

the  board  of  agriculturists  in  Bogota  in  April  last,  a  projiosal  was 
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a])i)r()vocl  for  founding  an  AGKICULTUKAL  BANK  witli  a  ca])ital 
of  not  less  tlian  S300,000  in  $50  gold  bonds.  This  bank  will  Jmve  a 
de])artinent  for  the  consignment  of  ])roducts,  and  will  make  loans 
only  to  its  sliareholders  and  consignees. - Tlie  Society  of  San  Ber¬ 

nardo  lias  been  organized  in  Bogota  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
SCIIOOLwS  FOB  THE  BOOK  and  the  establisliment  of  workmen’s 

quarters  in  tlie  iqijier  ])art  of  tlie  city. - Tlie  National  Government 

lias  founded  the  ORDER  OF  SAN  MATEO  for  the  purjiose  of 
decorating  persons  who  render  distinguished  services  to  the  coun¬ 
try. - The  Colombian  society  of  engineers  has  approved  a  recom¬ 

mendation  for  holding  a  mathematics  and  engineering  CONGRESS 
of  the  Great  Colombia  on  March  29,  1915,  in  which  Venezuelan, 
Colombian,  and  Ecuadorean  engineers  will  jiarticipate,  as  well  as 
engineers  of  all  the  South  American  Re])ublics  who  desire  to  take 
])art.  The  sujijiort  of  the  Government  for  the  undertaking  is  solic¬ 
ited. - The  Superior  Board  of  Health  has  ordered  the  necessary 

apparatus  and  supplies  abroad  to  found  in  Bogota  a  BACTERIO- 
LOGIC  AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  to  be  ojierated  exclu¬ 
sively  under  its  direction. - A  MUTUAL  BANK  (Banco  de  la 

Mutualidad),  with  a  cajiital  of  $1()0,()()0  gold,  under  the  management 

of  Victor  Manuel  Ogliastri,  has  been  founded  in  Bucaramanga. - 

The  Dejiartment  of  Finance  has  established  a  section,  under  a  law  of 
Congress,  whose  duty  it  is  to  su])])ly  data  concerning  the  CLASSIFI¬ 
CATION  OF  ARTICLES  of  the  customs  tariff. 


President  Alfredo  Gonzalez,  who  was  inaugurated  on  May  8,  has 
selected  the  following  cabinet:  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr.  Don 
Manuel  Castro  Quesada;  Secretary  of  Inteiior  and  Judicial  Police, 
Sr.  Don  Juan  Rafael  Arias;  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Sr. 
Don  Mariano  Guardia  Carazo;  Secretary  of  Fomento  and  Public 
Works,  Sr.  Don  Alberto  Echandi;  Secretaiy  of  War,  Sr.  Don  Fed¬ 
erico  A.  Tinoco;  and  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Sr.  Don  Luis 
Felipe  Gonzalez  (assistant  secretary). - The  right  to  fish  for  TOR¬ 

TOISES  (Tortugas)  in  the  Atlantic  zone  of  the  Repiddic  of  Costa 
Rica  has  been  leased  to  Maduro  &  Sons  for  a  period  of  five  years  at 
an  annual  rental  of  5,000  colones  ($2,325).  This  is  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  five-year  lease  that  the  firm  referred  to  has  made  with  the 
Costarican  Government  for  tortoise  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  bordering  on  Costa  Rica.  The  company  is  well  sup- 
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plied  with  equipment  and  gasoliiu*  launches.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
lease  some  of  these  launches  are  to  he  used  in  carrying  the  mails  be¬ 
tween  different  points  on  the  coast. - The  city  of  San  Jose  receives 

its  WATER  supply  from  the  Tiribi  River,  distant  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  Federal  Cajiital.  The  water  at  present  is  brought  to  the 
distributing  point  in  oj)en  aciiueducts,  but  a  plan  is  under  consider¬ 
ation  looking  to  the  piping  of  the  waters  of  the  river  from  the  intake 
direct  to  the  consumer  so  as  to  minimize  the  chances  of  pollution 

wdiile  being  conveyed  from  the  river  to  the  city. - In  April  last  a 

free  NIGHT  SCHOOL  for  workmen  was  established  in  the  city  of 
San  Jose.  The  course  embraces  instruction  in  English,  French, 
drawing,  mathematics,  Spanish  grammar,  history,  morals,  and  civ¬ 
ics. - Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  erection  by  the  Cos- 

tarican  Government  of  a  number  of  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations. 
One  of  these  will  probably  be  located  at  San  Jose,  another  at  Punta- 
renas,  and  a  third  at  Golfo  Dulce.  The  installation  at  San  Jose  is 
planned  to  be  pow'erful  enough  to  communicate  with  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  Me.\ico,  New  Orleans,  Colon,  Panama,  and  the 
Colombian  and  Venezuelan  coasts.  The  other  stations  are  to  be  less 
powerful.  Jose  Ripolles,  who  has  been  negotiating  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  Marconi  interests,  estimates  that  the  Government 
would  be  reimbursed  within  a  period  of  about  four  years  for  appa¬ 
ratus  and  installation  from  the  receij)ts. - Negotiations  are  under 

way  with  a  group  of  foreign  caj)italists  for  the  construction  of  a 
PORT  at  Tortuguero,  the  canalization  of  the  lagoons  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  that  place,  and  the  building  of  a  railway,  including 
branches,  through  the  Parismina  District,  via  Sarapaqui  and  San 
Carlos,  to  the  Federal  Capital.  The  cajhtalists  referred  to  desire  to 
exploit  the  railway  for  a  period  of  50  years,  request  a  guarantee  of 
6  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and  a  grant  of  land  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  towns  necessary  along  the  line  of  the  railway.  If 
satisfactory  arrangements  arc  made  with  the  (Jovernment,  the  cap¬ 
italists  propose  to  invest  several  million  dollars  in  the  enterprise. - 

Dr.  Jose  Croux  e  111a,  a  skilled  physician  and  surgeon  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Barcelona,  has  been  given  a  chair 
in  the  School  of  MEDICINE  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  at  San 

Jose. - A  public  LIBRARY  has  been  organized  at  Puntarenas. 

One  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  library  is  Adan  Peralta  F. - 

The  Government  of  Spain  has  iindted  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
to  send  a  number  of  Costarican  youth  to  Madrid  to  study  WIRELESS 
telegraphy. - Sergio  Ramirez  Rojas  has  petitioned  the  Govern¬ 

ment  for  a  concession  to  establish  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 
plant  at  Tacares  for  industrial  purposes.  One  of  the  uses  of  the 
plant  will  be  to  furnish  pow'er  with  wiiich  to  operate  a  sugar  cane 
mill  at  Santa  Rosa.  Pro^incc  of  .\lajuela. 


Tho  approximate  value  of  the  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  1913,  including  imports  of  coin,  are  as  follows: 
Imports,  $143,758,736,  as  compared  with  $125,902,241  in  1912; 
exports,  $164,823,059,  as  compared  with  $172,978,438  in  1912.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States  in  1913  were  $75,967,525,  as  com¬ 
pared  vuth  $64,631,862  in  1912;  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1913  were  $131,783,619,  as  compared  with  $145,185,933  in  1912. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  were  $16,071,787,  as 
compared  with  $15,397,649.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1913  were  $18,427,163,  as  compared  with  $11,446,336  in  1912. 
The  imports  from  Germany  in  1913,  $11,193,108,  as  compared  with 
$8,431,201  in  1912.  The  exports  to  Germany  in  1913  were  $4,707,548, 
as  compared  with  $6,199,172  in  1912.  The  imports  of  coin  in  1913 

were  $3,694,576,  as  compared  with  $2,700,296  in  1912. - President 

Menocal  has  authorized  Francisco  Itueta  and  Edgardo  Bogatta  to 
install  in  the  city  of  Ilahana  two  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations  to 
b(*  used  in  giving  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  Before  the  stations  can  be  used  they  must  he  inspected 

and  accepted  by  the  Government. - On  May  20  last  the  twelfth 

ANNIVERSARY  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  island  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  features  of  the  celebrations  was  the  large  mili¬ 
tary  parade  of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  llabana  in  which  about  4,000 

soldiers  participated. - The  Department  of  Public  Works  has 

awarded  the  contract  for  the  paving  of  Vives,  Galiano,  Belascoain, 
Monte,  and  Reina  Streets  in  the  city  of  llabana  to  Torrance  and 
Portal,  who  agree  to  do  the  work  at  the  rate  of  $6.56  per  meter  for 
the  small-siz('  blocks  and  $4  for  the  granite  curbstones.  The  con¬ 
tract  covei-s  the  laying  of  some  80,000  lineal  meters  of  PAVEMENT, 
and  20,000  liiu'al  meters  of  curbing.  The  total  cost  will  he  approxi¬ 
mately  $600,000.  If  the  contract  work  is  not  completed  within  100 
days,  the  contractors  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $1,000  a  day  for 

each  day’s  delay  beyond  that  time. - The  Albisu  THEATER  in 

llabana  is  to  he  rebuilt  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $100,000.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plans  the  new  building  will  be  fireproof  and  modern  in 

every  particular. - The  Government  of  Cuba  has  been  invited  by 

that  of  Spain  to  participate  in  the  EXPOSITION  of  fine  arts  to  be 

held  in  Madrid  in  October,  1914. - It  is  reported  that  the  Camaguey 

WATERWORKS,  consisting  of  an  aqueduct,  reservoir,  tanks,  and 
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to  placo  in  circulation  the  issue  of  postagr;  STAMPS  and  postal  cards 
comnioniorativc  of  the  birth  of  the  Dominican  patriot,  Juan  Pablo 
Duart<‘,  at  tlie  time  referred  to  in  executive  decrees  of  April  30  and 
July  14,  1913,  an  executive  decree  issued  under  date  of  April  4,  1914, 
provides  that  said  issue  shall  circulate  during  the  period  of  three 

months  from  April  15  to  July  15,  1914, - The  greatest  historical 

treasure  that  the  Dominican  Republic  claims  is,  without  doubt, 
th2  remains  of  COLl’MBUS.  That  these  should  he  prc'served, 
venerated,  and  their  existence  made  known  to  foreigners,  says  the 
"Listin  Diario,”  is  the  duty  of  all  Dominicans  and  especially  of  those 
connected  with  tlu^  Government.  With  this  end  in  view  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  state  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  suggested  that  a  short, 
concise  pamplilet  be  puhlislied  in  several  languages  concerning  the 
ashes  of  the  illustrious  navigator,  and  that  these  pamphlets  he 
circulated  abroad  through  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agencies  of 
the  Government,  and  that  co{)ies  he  giv^en  to  foi'eigners  who  visit 
Santo  Domingo.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  department  of 
state  reprint  the  two  notable  books  on  the  subject  written  by  tlie 
Dominican  citizen,  Sr.  Emiliano  Tejera,  the  editions  of  which  are  now 
exhausted.  Many  fonugners  and  students  who  visit  the  Dominican 
Republic  v'ainly  endeavor  to  acquire  these  books  in  the  bookstores 
of  the  country,  and  nearly  all  foreigners  who  come  to  Santo  Domingo 
are  tleeply  interested  in  the  subject. 
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A  German  contracting  company  has  submitted  to  the  department 
of  ])ublic  works  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  a  detailed  bid  for  the 
construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  the  port  of  Esmeraldas  to  Quito. 
This  bid  lias  been  referred  to  the  Government  railway  commission  for 
consideration.  A  railway  from  Esmeraldas  to  the  interior  of  the 
Republic  is  badly  needed,  and  after  it  is  built  and  opened  to  traffic 
would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  developing  a  large  section  of  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  country  which  has  remained  backward  up  to  the  present 
time  on  account  of  the  lack  of  quick  and  adequate  transportation 
facilities.  The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Esmeraldas  in  vegetable 
ivory  alone  is  6,000,000  kilos  of  tagua  or  vegetable  ivory  per  annum, 
and  this  product  produces  export  taxes  annually  amounting  to 
1,000,000  sucres  ($4S7,000).  Valuable  shipments  of  tobacco,  rub¬ 
ber,  cacao,  gold,  and  cattle  are  exported  from  J^smeraldas,  and  exports 
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of  all  these  products  would  he  Greatly  increased  hy  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  railway  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  A  steam 
or  electric  railway  from  the  city  of  Esmeraldas  to  Coquito  Beach,  a 
distance  of  4  kilometers,  is  one  of  the  most  urfjent  needs  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  since  this  would  facilitate  tlie  liandlini;  of  the  commerce  of  the 
port  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels.  A  pier  could  easily 
be  built  from  the  beacli  to  deep  water,  and  deep-draft  vessels  could 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  this  pier  without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
ligirters.  The  carrying  out  of  the  improvements  contemplated  would 
make  Esmeraldas  one  of  the  busiest  and  important  ports  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  for  freiglit  and  jrassenger  trathc.  Esmeraldas  also  needs  a  wire¬ 
less  telegraph  station,  since  this  is  the  nearest  ])ort  in  Ecuador  to  the 
Canal  Zone.  A  plan  for  supplying  the  city  with  waterworks  is  under 
way  and  a  jiroject  for  the  canalization  of  the  Esmeraldas  River  is 
being  considered.  The  Ecuador  Land  Co.,  an  English  corporation, 
owns  land  in  and  to  the  nortli  of  th.e  Province  of  Esmeraldas  aggre¬ 
gating  about  1,000,000  hectares,  and  it  is  thought  that  better  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  wt)uld  induce  this  comjiany  to  undertake  the  dev'cl- 
opment  of  its  property  on  a  large  scale,  thereby  giving  employment 

to  hundreds  of  persons. - The  Ambato-Curaray  RAILWAY  has 

increased  its  force  of  laborers  to  1,600  men.  Grading  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  distance  of  18  kilometers,  6  additional  kilometers  have 
been  o])ened  to  public  trallic,  and  5  kilometers  of  track  siqierstructure 
have  been  finished.  Mr.  Cliarles  11.  Moore,  an  American  engineer,  is 

in  charge  of  construction  work. - The  municii)al  BUDGET  of  the 

city  of  Quito  for  1914  amounts  to  385,750.56  sucres  ($187,860.52). - 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  provided  3,000  cojiies  of  the 
(XIXSTITUTIOX  of  Ecuador  for  distribution  among  the  })ublic 

schools  of  the  Rejiublic. - The  TR.VMWAY  in  the  city  of  Quito, 

work  on  which  was  temporarily  susjiended  a  few  months  ago,  is  to  be 
extended  to  Egido,  or  military  training  grounds,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital.  —  The  University  of  Guayaquil  has  added  a  course  of 
PHARMACY  to  its  curriculum.  The  Chilean-Ecuadorian  Society 
has  contracted  with  Antonio  (lil  for  5, ()()()  head  of  CATTLE  (year¬ 
lings)  to  be  delivered  at  the  port  of  Vilhunil,  Isabela  Island,  for  ship 
ment  to  Chile.  The  contract  price  is  £4  per  yearling  weighing  not 
less  tlian  400  kilos.  -  The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  acce])tcd  the 
imitation  of  the  Argentine  Gcn'ernment  to  participate  in  the  Second 
International  COXGRESS  of  Agricultural  Defense  which  will  meet 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1916.  Ecuador  will  also  take  part  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Tro])ical  Agriculture,  which  will  be  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  June,  1914. 


There  are  six  BANKS  in  tlie  capital  of  Guatemala,  \vitli  branches 
or  agencies  in  the  principal  departments  of  the  Republic.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Agricultural  and  Mortgage  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  12,000,000  pesos  (silver  peso  =  .S0.434)  ;  the  American  Bank, 
with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  pesos;  the  Occidental  Bank,  wdth  a  capital 
of  2,000,000  pesos;  and  the  Columbian  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
1,776,000  pesos.  The  city  of  Guatemala  also  has  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  banking  houses,  such,  for  instance,  as  Schulbach,  Dauch  & 
Co.,  Schwartz  &  Co.,  Clermont  &  Co.,  Rosenthal  &  Sons,  and  a  number 
of  othei-s.— The  Cantel  COTTON  CLOTH  FACTORY,  established 
in  18S5  at  Cantel,  department  of  Quezaltenango,  has  a  capital  of 
.'5600,000  gold.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  S125,000  gold,  and  the 
machineiy*  is  valued  at  •?475,000  gold.  The  factory  produces  white 
ami  colored  cotton  fabrics  and  employs  about  500  persons.  About 
10  per  cent  of  the  cotton  used  in  the  factoiy*  is  raised  in  the  country, 
and  the  remainder  is  imported  from  the  Unitetl  States.  The  average 
tlaily  production  of  the  factory  is  some  300  bolts  of  cotton  goods  of 
24  yards  each.  The  machinery  installed  is  sufficient  to  turn  out  400 
bolts  daily.  The  fabrics  manufactured  are  of  excellent  quality.  The 
price  per  bolt  varies  from  S2  to  S3. - There  are  502  miles  of  RAIL¬ 

WAYS  in  operation  in  Guatemala,  as  follows:  The  Guatemalan  Rail¬ 
way,  including  the  25-mile  branch  of  the  Quirigua,  220  miles;  the 
Occiilental  Railroad,  54  miles;  the  Ocos,  25;  the  Verapaz,  29;  the 
Pan  American,  20;  the  Suburban,  9;  anti  the  Decauville  Railway, 
4  miles.  The  Gautemalan,  the  Central,  the  Occidental,  and  the  Ocos 
railways  arc  under  the  management  of  the  International  Railroads  of 
Central  America.  In  1897  there  were  298  miles  of  railways  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Republic,  the  itvcrease  from  that  tlate  to  the  present  time 

being  41  percent. - Lake  Atitlan,  in  tl>e  Republic  of  Guatemala,  one 

of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  lakes  of  Central  America,  has  been 
stocked  by  the  Government  of  Gautemala  with  choice  species  of 
edible  lish.  The  native  fish  of  this  lake  are  small  and  are  not  of  the 
best  quality.  As  early  as  1905  the  Guatemalan  fish  commission  took 
steps  to  populate  the  lake  with  tlie  best  edible  fish  obtainable  in  the 
streams  of  the  countiy.  The  waters  of  Lake  Atitlan  are  warm  at  the 
suiface  arul  cold  in  the  lower  depths,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
fish  liberated  in  tl»e  lake  seek  water  of  the  tempc'rature  in  wliich  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  live.  In  stocking  the  lake  two  systems 
were  employed,  namely,  that  of  liberating  tlie  fish  on  placing  them  in 
tlie  lake,  and  tliat  of  holding  them  in  captivity  in  artificially  con- 
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struckHl  brooding  grounds.  Both  inotliods  l)rouglit  (‘xcollont  rosults. 
Lako  Atitlan  is  surroundod  by  volcanic  mountains  and  is  famous  for 
its  picturesque  sconorj',  said  not  to  bo  oxcollod  by  tliat  of  any  moun¬ 
tain  lake  in  the  world. - The  colobiatod  Kussian  ARTIST,  Spiro 

Kossilimo,  ilocoratod  by  the  Czar  with  the  order  of  San  Andros  and 
one  time  tliroctor  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Moscow,  has  come  to 
Guatemala  with  the  object  of  making  the  federal  capital  his  ])ernia- 

nent  place  of  aboile. - The  board  of  agriculture  of  Quezaltenango 

has  taken  steps  tow'ard  the  establishment  of  an  AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Quezaltenango. 


On  April  21  of  the  present  year  the  inauguration  at  Port  au  Prince 
of  a  primary  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  girls  was  effected  under  the 
patronage  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the  Ilaytian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  president  of  the  UniversiQ^  of  Haiti,  the  inspector  and 
assistant  inspectors  of  schools,  high  ollicials  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  and  a  number  of  distinguishetl  persons  from  the 
Federal  capital  w’ere  present  and  participated  in  the  ceremonies. 
Miss  Maradon,  a  talented  and  ex})erienced  teacher,  was  ap])ointed 
directress  of  the  school.^ — — In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of 
General  Ducass6  a  SPORTING  SOCIETY  of  the  national  guard  has 
been  organized  under  the  direction  of  General  Celestin.— Charles 
Gentil,  Lyncee  Duro.seau  and  Ed.  Dau])him  have  been  a])pointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  as  a  commission  in  charge  of  the  issu¬ 
ance  and  delivery  of  vouchers  or  vales  represt>nting  20  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  salaries,  pensions,  subventions,  indemnities,  etc.,  in 
accordance  with  an  executive  decrw  of  March  23  last.-  -  -Public  bids 
have  been  requested  for  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  to  be  located  on  the  grounds 
of  the  old  arst'nal,  opposite  Magasin  de  I’Etat  Street,  and  Descasneres 
Street  in  the  city  <*f  Port  au  Prince.  The  building  will  front  on 
Magasin  de  I’Etat  Street  and  will  have  a  length  of  120  feet.  The 

cost  of  the  e<lificeis  not  to  exceed  $23,001),  gold. - On  May  2,  11)14, 

a  new  WEEKLY  PAPER,  entitled  “La  Plume,”  devoted  to  ])olitics 
and  literature,  was  issued  under  the  management  of  Charles  Mo¬ 
ravia.  The  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  business  in  March  last  was 
very  active  at  the  ports  of  Petit  Goave  and  Miragoane.  From  tin* 
first  of  tluise  ports  i>roducts  w(ire  ex])ort(al  to  th<'  value  of  $44,1)00, 
Americati  gold,  whih*  the  im])orts  of  merchandis<(  wen*  valued  at 
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28,191  <j()ur(los,  papc^r,  and  57,047  jjourdcs,  fjold.  The  imports 
through  tin;  port  of  Miragoauo  during  the  month  referred  to  amounted 
to  4,388.04  gourdes  and  S2,538,  Avhile  the  value  of  the  exports  were 
72  gourdes  and  $12,178.14.  The  principal  products  exported  from 
Petit  (loaves  were  ordinary  coffee,  1,322,414  pounds;  selected  coffee, 
127,104  pounds;  cacao,  77,407  pounds;  guayacan,  140,000  pounds, 
and  copper,  1,517  pounds. — — ^In  ‘‘Le  Moniteur,”  the  ofiieial  news¬ 
paper  of  Haiti,  under  date  of  April  29  last,  the  program  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  AGRlCULTrilAL  CELEBRATION,  which  took  place  on 
May  1,  1914,  was  ]>ul)lished.  The  President  and  distinguished  (lov- 
ernment  officials  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. — - — On  April  23,  1914, 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  twenty-eighth  CONGRESS  of  the  Re])ul)lie 
of  Haiti  were  inaugurated.  The  Chief  Executive  delivered  an  elo¬ 
quent  discourse  in  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly. 


A  recent  law  of  the  Congress  of  Honduras  prescribes  that  managers, 
owiK'rs,  or  directors  of  factories,  or  industrial  works  or  shops  shall 
establish  on  their  premises  and  maintain  at  their  own  cost  PRIMARY 
SCHOOJ.1S,  properly  equipped  and  under  the  direction  of  competent 
teachers,  in  case  there  arc  no  public  schools  within  a  radius  of  2 
kilometers  from  their  establishments,  and  jirovided  the  factories  or 
sliops  referred  to  employ  100  or  more  workmen.  Where  thei’c  an*  a 
number  of  factories  or  shops  grouped  together,  even  though  the 
workmen  employed  in  each  one  of  them  arc  less  tlian  100,  a  school 
shall  he  established  in  the  most  central  place  of  the  group,  and  shall 
l)(‘  maintained  by  all  of  the  industrial  establishments  in  proportion 
to  their  imj)ortance.  The  managers,  owners,  or  directors  comprised 
within  the  scope  of  the  law  in  (piestion  shall  grant  two  houi*s  daily, 
which  shall  not  be  inchuh'd  in  tbe  working  hours  of  the  factory,  to 
such  employees  who  are  under  14  years  of  age  and  who  hav'c  reci'ivetl 
no  schooling  whatever,  to  attend  the  factory  or  public  school.  The 
instruction  given  in  these  schools  shall  comprise  reading,  writing, 
Spanish  grammar,  arithnu'tic,  and  ehunentary  civics.  Children  who 
can  rc'ad  and  write  may  be  employed  in  the  factory  a  year  younger 
tlnui  that  set  forth  in  the  law  governing  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  and  which  lixes  the  age  at  which  children  may  be 
(‘inployed  in  factories.  Tbe  schools  comprised  under  the  present  law 
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must  b(‘  ostivblislu'd  within  throe  months  from  March  2,  1914.  Full 
reports  of  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  these 
schools  must  he  made  at  stated  interv'als  to  the  Minister  of  Public 

Instruction  by  the  departmental  directors  of  primary  instruction. - 

The  city  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Con¬ 
gress  to  hold  the  Santa  Barbara  FAIR  from  the  1st  to  the  Sth  of 
I)ecemb(‘r  of  each  year. - The  Congress  of  Honduras  has  con¬ 

tributed  the  sum  of  25,000  pesos  ($10,S50)  tow'ard  the  furnishing  of  a 

supply  of  potable  WATER  to  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan. - - 

Rafael  Lopez  Padilla  has  contracted  for  the  construction  of  a  branch 
of  the  National  RAILWAY  from  a  point  on  the  main  line  betw'een 

El  Pinto  and  Villanueva  station  to  Santiago. - William  J.  Streich 

has  leased  5,000  hectares  of  (lOVERNMENT  LAND  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Cortes. - J.  Rossner  &  Co.,  of  Amapala,  has  been  authorized 

to  establish  a  GASEOUS  WATER  factory  at  Aramecina,  and  to 
import,  free  of  duty,  the  machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  necessary  for  the 

equipment  of  the  same. - ^^Vt  the  request  of  Samuel  E.  Warren,  of 

El  Porvenir,  department  of  Atlantida,  the  Congress  of  Honduras  has 
modified  the  concession  granted  him  under  decree  No.  43  of  ^larch  2, 
1911,  so  as  to  permit  the  free  importation  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
and  sugar  machinery,  etc.  The  concession  is  for  25  yearn  from  .Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1911,  and  is  for  the  cultivation  of  SUGAR  (ANKl  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale.  After  tw'o  years  the  conces¬ 
sionaire  is  obligated  to  produce  at  least  900  quintals  of  sugar  per 

month. - Decree  No.  53  of  the  Congress  of  Honduras  provides  for 

the  importation  of  FENCI]  WIRE  and  staples,  free  of  Federal  and 

municipal  duties,  for  a  p('riod  of  10  years  from  February  21,  1914. - 

L.  Cooper  &  Bros.  hav(‘  been  authorizc'd  to  (‘stablish  a  DR^'  DOCK 
on  the  Bahia  Islands,  wdth  permission  to  import  free  of  duty  for  a 
period  of  five  years  such  material  as  nails,  iron  bars,  chains,  rivets, 
anchors,  etc.,  used  at  the  dry  dock  in  the  building  or  repair  of  ves¬ 
sels.^ - The  MAHOGANY  Syndicate  (Lid.),  of  London,  has  been 

granted  a  concession  to  cut  c(‘dar  and  mahogany  limber  on  Govern¬ 
ment  lands  comprised  betw'een  the  Aguan  River  and  Iributaries, 
departnu'nts  of  Yoro,  Colon,  and  Olancho,  and  the  Patuca  Riv'er  and 
tributari(‘S,  with  the  exception  of  lands  already  covered  by  timber 
concessions.  Tlu*  concessionaires  agn'c  to  pay  to  Ibe  Gov'(*rnment 
$S.40  American  gold  for  each  mahogany  or  (icdar  tree  cut.  The 
company  has  the  pri\'il(“g(‘  of  importing  free  of  duty  such  machiiK'ry, 
tools,  etc.,  as  may  lx*  required  in  cutting,  pn'paring,  and  hauling  the 

logs  referred  to. - Tlx*  (’ougn'ss  of  Honduras  has  dcx-recfl  that 

()r*tob(“r  12  of  (‘a<*h  year  shall  be  c<*lebrat<'d  as  a  NATIONAL  HOLI¬ 
DAY’  in  honor  of  tlx*  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 


COMMERCE  FOR  1913. 

Tlu*  total  foreif^i  trade  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  endin"  June 
30,  1913,  amounted  to  496,177,955.93  pesos  gold,  an  increase  of 
15,526,515.32  pesos  over  480,651,440.61  pesos,  the  figures  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  value  of  the  im])orts  was  195,772,338.77  jiesos, 
compared  with  182,662,311.20  pesos,  an  increase  of  13,110,027.57 
pesos.  The  value  of  the  exports  was  300,405,617.16  pe.sos,  as  against 
297,989,129.41  pesos,  a  gain  of  2,416,487.75  ]>e.sos. 

Valuing  the  Mexican  gold  ])eso  at  50  cents  United  States,  the 
imports  for  1912-13  amounted  to  $97,886,169.38,  as  compared  with 
$91,331 ,155.60,  an  increase  of  $6,555,013.78.  The  exports  for  1912-13 
on  the  same  basis  amounted  to  $150,202,808.58,  as  compared  with 
$148,994,564.70,  a  gain  of  $1,208,243.88,  or  an  increase  in  the  total 
trade  of  $7,763,257.66. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  Mexico 
for  the  last  three  fiscal  vears; 


1‘rincipal  countries. 


United  Kingdom. 

(ierniany . 

France.'. . 

Spain . 

India . 

Helgium . 

Austria-Hungary. 

Switzerland . 

Italy . 

Argentina . 

Japan . 

Sweden . 

Xellierlands . 

Norway . 

Russia. . 

China . 

Chile . 

Canada . 


1910-11 

1911-12  ^ 

1912-13 

.  $.50,573,492 

$49,212,8:16 

$4,8,643, 778 

11,984,48,5 

10,753,154 

12,9.50,047 

12,781,095 

11,'J22,609 

12,610, 385 

9,:i36,642 

7, 809, 138 

9,108,978 

2,839,288 

2.950,217 

5,265,:i21 

1,019,411 

971,490 

1, 6:19, 630 

1,430,519 

2,155,837 

1,401,718 

1,09:1,390 

1.015,399 

9,50,  .580 

725, 788 

782, 278 

946,083 

1,188,4,52 

974, 731 

942,081 

3;5,8,97S 

409, 891 

611,244 

2;i0, 401 

279,  7(H) 

448.  6,84 

188,  .803 

:i6:i,  143 

:175, 712 

282,99:1 

272, 762 

3,14, 746 

209,198 

217, 6:11 

2.54. 525 

r20,7.52 

65, 678 

20:i,'287 

213,3.55 

207, 819 

194,970 

281,, 580 

•20i,;i:i7 

16,8,827 

3.84,861 

482,2,89 

151.7-2;i 

E.XrORTS. 


Unilc<l  Slatas .  $llti,017,S,et 

United  Kingdom .  17.!MI,17t>  20. OtW. ;t->8  l.i.  .">72,  .V>2 

(iermany .  4,:C>4, 171  .S,  ir.8,.{tv)  8,219,009 

France .  4.tW»4,tKt9  4,104.911  3,575,.'iOtl 

lloigium .  ;i,  0.80,792  3,177,1122  2,  ,'>7.">,  624 

Spain .  792,  I.tO  1,1.80,280  1,091,413 

Cuba .  1,102,18,1  •)0,8,713  803,  two 

Canada .  917,862  678, 34.i  74;l,  708 

British  Honduras .  412,  l.i9  412,4.i7  .VIO,  t'iS5 

(iiiateinala .  413,077  398,  .Wo  413,155 


NICARAGUA 


Du  '<r(»  M.  Cli  amorro,  Miiiistor  of  Fon'ifju  Kolatioiis  of  the  Govorii- 
inent  of  Xicarafiua,  has  subinittod  to  tho  Federal  Congress  an  exten¬ 
sive  KEPOliT,  consisting  of  93  j)rinted  j)ages,  and  covering  in  detail 
the  ])rincij)al  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  dej)artnient  of  for¬ 
eign  ndations  from  the  time  he  took  the  oath  of  oflice  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1913.  According  to  this  report  all  claims  for  damages  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  ])residencv  of  Zelaya,  Madriz,  and  the  ])resent  admin¬ 
istration  have  been  arranged  in  a  definite  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  Government  has  endeavored  in  every  way  jiossihle  to  strengthen 
the  existing  friendly  relations  with  the  (’entral  American  Kej)uhlics. 
The  Fourth  Central  American  Conference  established  foreign  rela¬ 
tion  committees  attached  to  the  respective  dej)artments  in  each  ('f 
the  Rej)uhlics,  and  the  Fifth  conference  ])roA'ided  for  the  aj)])oint- 
ment  of  one  consul  to  rejiresent  the  five  llejnihlics  in  each  of  the 
cities  of  Bremen,  Vigo,  Genoa,  Liverjiool,  and  Havre,  Nicaragua 
having  the  ajijiointment  of  the  consul  at  the  latter  jdace.  The  Min¬ 
is  t<‘r  rcgri'ts  that  the  Sixth  congress,  held  at  Tt  gucigaljia,  Honduras, 
did  not  ado])t  the  free-trade  agrei'inentjirojiosed  by  Nicaraguabetween 
the  five  Ri'jmhlics.  The  right  of  Costa  Rica  to  celehrak'  the  Cha- 
morro-\V<‘itZ(‘l  treaty,  the  text  of  which  has  not  been  given  to  the 
jiuhlic,  is  sustaiiu'd.  Regarding  the  boundary  disjmte  with  Hon¬ 
duras  the  Minister  says  that  in  sjiite  of  the  controversy  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  have  remained  on  the  same  footing  of  friendshij)  as 
that  existing  before  the  agitation  of  the  question  began.  The  rejiort 
touches  upon  the  jiolicy  of  the  United  States  wdth  respect  to  the 
Central  American  Republics,  and  refers  to  the  declaration  of  ex-Secre- 
tary  of  Stak*  Philander  C.  Knox,  in  the  Nicaraguan  Assembly,  and 
of  President  Wilson  in  Mobile,  in  which  they  manifest  that  the 
United  Stak's  Government  does  not  desiri*  one  inch  more  of  terri¬ 
tory  south  of  the  Rut  Grande,  and  that  the  only  object  of  its  policy 
is  the  maintenanci'  of  rejtublican  institutions  in  this  hemisjihere. 
The  report  jmblishes  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  attemjited 
extradition  of  ex-President  Zelaya  from  the  United  Stak's,  deals 
exkmsively  with  the  ridatiitns  of  the  Government  with  tlu'  Holy 
See,  and  maintains  that  freedom  of  religion  in  the  Ri'jnihlic  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  rejiort  states  that  90  claims  of  British  subjects  calling  for 
£80,000  were  settleil  for  £!.'>, 000.  Referring  to  education,  the  Min¬ 
ister  says  that  the  schools  have  b(‘en  jirovided  with  materials  and 
educational  accessories  purchasi'd  abroad,  and  that  the  Girl’s  Norinal 
Scluud  and  the  Boy’s  Pcalagogical  Institute  have  been  founded.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  y<“ars  of  the  Z(‘laya  administration  tluTe  were  27G  schools 
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as  compared  wth  414  at  the  jiresent  time.  The  attendance  during 
the  Zelayn  administration  was  25,000,  as  comjian'd  with  85,000  at 
the  pi'esent  time.  The  ajipropriations  for  ])ul)lic  instruction  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Zelaya  administration  was  SS0,000  jiesos,  as 
com])ared  with  3,000,000  pesos  in  1912  under  the  Diaz  administra¬ 
tion.  In  the  city  of  Leon  there  are  now  69  centers  of  learning,  as 
com])ared  with  35  during  the  ])revious  administration,  and  20S  tc'ach- 
ers  as  compared  with  102  in  the  former  administration.  The  num- 
Ix'r  of  j)U])ils  receiving  instruction  in  the  city  of  Leon  during  the 
Diaz  administration  was  5,200  as  com])ared  with  2,7S9  during  the 
previous  administration.  The  rej)ort  estimates  that  31  per  cent  of 
the  .school  po])ulation  of  the  country  now  receives  public  instruc¬ 
tion. - A  hill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Assembly  to  amend  the 

AdliAlllAN  LAW,  fixing  the  folhnnng  ju’ices  for  the  denounce¬ 
ment  of  national  lands;  iSO.dO  ])er  hectare  if  the  lands  are  savannahs 
or  hills  covered  with  natural  herbage  suitable  for  grazing  cattle; 
SO. GO  jier  hectare  if  level  or  hilly  lands  suitable  for  agriculture,  with 
or  without  ordinary  forest  growth,  and  .SI  piT  hectare  for  agricidtural 
land  with  natural  irrigation  or  facilities  for  obtaining  same.  When 
the  land  has  forests  of  timber  suitable  for  construction  or  cabinet 
work,  or  for  jiroducing  dyes,  rubber,  licpiid  amber,  etc.,  there  shall 
1m‘  an  additional  charge  of  $1.25  jut  hectare.  The  ])rices  referred 
to  do  not  include  those  which  may  Ix'  jiaid  during  the  course  of  the 
denouncement  or  the  dej)osits  that  may  be  made  according  to  the 
value  of  the  land  to  be  denounced. 


Actual  work  on  the  construction  of  the  (TIIRIQIT  RAILWAY 
was  begun  by  the  arrival  of  the  advance  guard  of  laborers  at  David, 
vvdio  are  building  a  hospital  and  executive  oflices.  Materials  of  all 
kinds  are  being  shij)ped  from  Panama  to  Davitl  and  the  latter  city 
will  soon  be  the  headqxiarters  of  a  large  working  force.  The  con¬ 
tractors,  ])roliting  by  the  lesson  taught  by  hospital  facilities  and 
other  sanitary  ])recautions  in  the  (’anal  Zone,  will  first  look  after 
health  conditions  of  the  laborers  and  construction  work  is  likely  to 
jiroceed  (piite  rajiidly.  Arrangements  liave  been  made  for  securing 
from  tlie  forests  of  ('hiriqui  many  thousands  of  ties  needed  in  build¬ 
ing  the  road. - During  the  month  of  March  3,764  PKRSOXS 

arrived  in  the  Rc])ublic  with  the  intention  of  making  jiermanent 
homes  there.  Of  transient  travel  3,211  tourists  visited  the  canal 
during  the  same  month;  in  February  the  number  of  visitors  was 
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given  at  4,052.  In  March  102  vessels  arrived  at  C'olon  and  18  at 

Balboa. - Preliininarv  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  city  of  David 

for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC'  LIGHT  system,  and  owing  to 
the  topography  of  the  country  this  enterprise  could  be  easily  con¬ 
summated.  President  Porras,  according  to  the  news  report,  is 
deeply  interested  in  improving  and  developing  the  section  about 
David,  and  the  advent  of  electricity  would  be  a  most  important  stej) 
in  that  direction. - The  French  Government  has  made  arrange¬ 

ments  for  the  construction  of  a  LEGATIC^N  BUILDING  in  Panama 
City,  the  contract  having  been  given  to  C'anavaggio  Brothers.  The 
site  selected  is  at  present  marked  by  the  ruins  of  C'hiriqui.  The  new 
edifice  wiU  cost  about  $60,000  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

buildings  belonging  to  foreign  nations.^ - MOTOR  BOATING  on 

Gatun  Lake  is  another  attraction  that  has  been  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  tourist  in  Panama.  A  40-foot  boat  owned  by  the  Panama 
Railroad  is  operated  on  the  lake,  and  for  a  small  sum  visitors  may 

enjoy  a  cool  three-hour  trip  over  the  former  valley  of  the  C'hagres. - 

According  to  the  report  of  the  American  consid  at  Colon  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  of  the  Panama  Government  to  discontinue  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  large  TRACTS  01’  LAND  to  few  individuals,  which  policy 

will  doubtless  increase  the  number  of  bona-fide  settlers. - The 

board  of  directors  of  the  PANAMA  EXPOSITION,  which  will  open 
its  tloors  on  January  1,  1915,  advises  all  persons  interested  in  placing 
exhibits  there  to  make  reservation  at  an  early  date  and  thus  secure 
the  most  ])rominent  locations.  This  board  is  ])lanning  the  erection 
of  a  special  pavilion  for  housing  the  products  of  foreign  factories, 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  excellent  oi)portunity  for  displa^dng  sam¬ 
ples  of  United  States  manufactured  goods.  Newspaper  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  great  progress  is  being  made  on  the  exposition, grounds  and 

buildings. - The  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Line  will  erect  a 

$50,000  OFFICE  BUILDING  at  (Hstobal,  the  contract  for  the 
same  having  been  given  to  an  American  firm,  and  it  is  probable  that 
most  if  not  all  of  the  materials  needed  will  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States. 


According  to  newspaper  reports  PASTORAL  INDITSTRIES  in 
Paraguay  started  by  the  Farquhar  interests  are  already  showing 
gocal  results,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  farm  products  are  being 
shipped  by  rail  directly  from  Asuncion  to  the  markets  of  Buenos  Aires. 
So  far  no  diseases  have  appeared  among  the  various  herds,  which 
are  largely  “Zebu,”  crossed  with  the  native  Paraguayan  cattle. - 
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A  PAPEK  MILL  is  soon  to  be  establislicd  at  Concepcion,  if  present 
plans  mature.  Such  a  factory  wll  have  a  virgin  field  and  its  products 
should  find  a  ready  market  throughout  the  Republic;  large  quantities 

of  paper  are  imported  each  year  from  foreign  countries. - The 

extension  of  the  branch  of  the  Paraguay  Central  RAILWAY  from 
liorja  to  Iguazu  is  progressing,  the  rail  head  having  reached  kilometer 
46,  and  trains  \\'ill  soon  cover  the  entire  distance.  At  present  they 

run  oidy  as  far  as  kilometer  31. - Messrs.  Ilvoslef  &  Dahm  are 

reported  by  the  daily  press  as  about  to  establish  a  MODERN  DAIRY 
in  Asuncion.  The  latest  machinery  and  appliances  have  been 
secured  fr<mi  Norway,  and  the  enterprise  is  likely  to  meet  with  success 
from  the  beginning  of  its  operations. - A  new  SCHOOL  OF  AGRI¬ 

CULTURE  is  to  be  established  in  Paraguay;  funds  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  the  city  of  Ypacarai  is  to  have  the  institution.  The 
Paraguay  papers  speak  of  the  school  as  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  country;  as  students  are  instructed 
and  graduated  they  will  be  assigned  to  various  sections  and  thereby 

carry  instruction  into  the  actual  fields  of  labor. - A  Government 

decree  authorizing  the  opening  of  Barranca  Mercedes  as  a  port  for 
the  EXPORTATION  of  Paraguayan  products  was  put  into  effect. 
This -place  is  on  the  River  Paraguay  and  it  is  believed  that  many 
products  will  pass  through  and  be  facilitated  en  route  to  foreign 

markets. - El  Diaru),  a  leading  new^spaper  of  Asuncion,  published 

under  date  of  February  9  a  statement  showing  the  commercial  and 
INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  of  the  Republic.  Business  in  all  lines 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  industries  have  increased,  especially  those 
of  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  and  the  foreign  commerce  w’as  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  during  the  previous  year. - The  press  of 

Paraguay  is  devoting  considerable  space  to  the  proposed  establish¬ 
ment  in  Concepcion  of  a  scliool  of  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS.  A  number 
of  leading  citizens  are  actively  interested  in  the  matter,  as  it  is 
thought  that  such  an  institution  will  he  a  vast  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Poor  children  and  orphans  will  he  taught  many  needfid  and 
gainful  occupations,  wduch  in  turn  wall  he  useful  to  the  development 
of  the  country  as  well  as  rehe\’ing  poverty  by  providing  w'ork. 


A  CHANGE  OF  SCHEDULE  on  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru 
is  pro\dng  very  convenient  for  the  large  number  of  passengers  handled 
by  this  road.  Better  and  faster  trains  are  operated  between  Mollendo 
and  Pimo,  wliich  make  it  possible  to  reach  La  Paz,  Bolivna,  more 
(juickly  than  heretofore.  An  express  train  between  Puno  and  (hizco. 
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with  coimectious  from  Mollondo,  makes  it  ])ossil)le  to  leave  Jiiliaca, 

the  junction  point,  and  reach  (uzco  the  same  ilay. - Mr.  J.  Peet, 

an  exjiert  on  sujjar  production,  visited  the  numerous  SUGAR 
ESTATES  of  the  liejiuhlic  and  made  an  interestins;  report  of  his 
observations.  He  says,  amon<>:  other  things,  that  “the  ^row'th  is 
luxuiiant,  as  can  he  easily  imajdned  with  an  averafie  of  40  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  as  the  usual  retuin,  w  hile  00  and  even  70  tons  are  not 
uncommon.  In  other  suiiar-jirowin"  countiies  of  the  world  25  tons 

is  considered  an  excellent  aveiajje.” - La  Prensa,  of  Lima,  recently 

published  a  report  on  RUBBER,  made  by  a  (ierman  house  in  Ham- 
bur",  which  shows  the  l^eruvian  juoduct  in  demand.  The  Peruvian 
output  for  1913  is  "iven  at  9,020  tons,  wiiich  shows  a  considerable 

inciea.se  over  that  shijijied  durin"  the  ]ue\ious  year. - It  is  reported 

that  the  l^uuvian  STEAMSHIP  LINE,  locally  known  as  the  Com- 
pania  de  Vajiores,  is  plannin"  to  operate  its  ships  not  only  as  far  as 
Panama,  as  at  juesent,  hut  the  service  will  he  extended  to  the  wostern 

coast  of  C'entral  Ameiica,  Mexico,  and  jiossihly  farther  north. - The 

specialist  from  the  United  States  who  has  been  investi"atin"  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  savin"  the  low-"rade  SILVER-ORE  TAILINGS  that  are 
scatteied  over  the  workings  in  the  Gerro  de  Pasco  section  believes 
that  much  valuable  ore  may  he  saved.  The  tailin"s  run  about  15 
ounces  jiei-  ton,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  cyanide  plant  this  ore 
could  he  treated  at  a  profit  of  from  S2  to  .?2.50  per  ton.  This  rate 
would  make  sometliin"  like  a  total  profit  of  $30,000, 000  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  available,  a  fact  that  shows  the  ma"nitude  of  the  work  that  may 

sooner  or  later  he  started. - Work  on  the  Santa  Ana  RAILWAY, 

from  Cuzco  northward,  is  progressinsi  rajndly,  and  within  a  few'  weeks 
it  is  believed  that  the  ascent  of  El  Arco,  one  of  the  extremely  dillicult 
sections  of  the  road,  will  he  an  accomplished  fact.  The  grade  there 

averages  about  3  per  cent. - In  repiiiiing  the  monasteiy  of  SaiUe 

Domingo  in  Cuzco  workmen  discovered  beautiful  specimens  of  IN('A 
WORKMANSHIP.  This  work  has  lemained  hid  behind  numerous 
coats  of  jilastering,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  living  person  knew  of 
the  magnificent  designs  thiit  have  been  concealed  for  many  yeais. 
The  monastery  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  is 
one  of  the  jilaces  that  travelei-s  always  visit  wiien  sojouining  in  Cuzco. 


According  to  the  jiress  of  Salvador  a  RADIUM  mine  has  been 
discovered  at  Cerro  Pelon,  department  of  Sensuntepeque,  by  an 
English  mining  engineer  and  mineralogist.  Some  yeai-s  ago  this 
engineer  made  detailed  investigations  of  the  mineral  resources 
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of  the  dej)artmerit  referred  to,  aiul  took  with  him  to  Loniion  for 
assay  samples  of  the  Cerro  Felon  ores.  An  assay  of  the  samples 
showed  them  to  be  of  a  j)eculiar  and  complex  nature,  and  while  they 
were  of  <rreat  interest  to  geologists  who  saw  them,  they  were  iiot 
considered  of  any  commercial  importance.  About  a  year  ago  the 
English  engineer  in  question  was  examining  his  collection  of  samples, 
and  his  attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  one  marked  “Cerro 
Felon,  Sensuntepeque,”  and  he  decided  to  have  it  analyzed  a  second 
time.  Several  analyses  were‘made  of  the  sample,  and  all  of  them 
showed  that  the  substance  a})peared  to  be  rich  in  radium.  Realizing 
that  he  was  about  to  discover  a  body  of  ore  of  immense  value, 
he  decideil  to  send  two  experienced  engineers  to  make  detaded 
investigations  of  the  land  from  which  the  sample  was  taken,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  organize  a  company  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
deposit.  These  engineers  are  now  making  detailed  investigations 
of  the  land  from  which  the  sample  was  obtained,  and  have  drilled 
about  60  meters  into  Cerro  Felon.  Reports  from  the  investigating 
engineers  are  very  encouraging,  and  it  is  understood  that  they 
are  soon  to  issue  a  formal  statement  confirming  the  discovery  of 
radium  at  Cerro  Felon.  The  land  where  the  mine  is  located  belongs 
to  the  municij)ality  of  Sensuntepeque,  which,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Republic,  gives  the  ownershij)  of  the  mine  to  the  municipality. 
Froj)osals  have  been  made  to  the  municipal  council  to  lease  the  land 
for  a  period  of  30  years  upon  the  basis  of  10  per  cent  of  the  profits 
which  are  estimated  at  40,000  pesos  ($17,360)  ])er  annum,  the  munici¬ 
pality  to  have  exclusive  use  of  such  thermal  waters  as  may  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  exploiting  the  mine.  Great  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
Salvador  in  the  discovery,  and  considerable  prospecting  is  being 
done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mine  and  in  other  parts  of  the  department 
of  Sensuntepeque  in  the  hope  of  finding  additional  valuable  dej)osit8 

of  radium  or  other  ores. - According  to  press  reports  the  department 

of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  intends  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  TREATY  with  Italy  made  in  1860;  that  with  Spain 
in  1865;  that  with  Venezuela  in  1883;  and  that  made  with  Ecuador 

in  1890. - In  the  city  of  San  Salvador  in  1913  there  were  2,596 

BIRTHS,  of  which  1,331  were  males  and  1,265  females.  The  deaths 
during  the  same  year  numbered  1,889,  of  which  1,042  were  males 

and  847  females.  The  marriages  during  the  year  numbered  155. - 

A  BRONZE  BUST  has  been  unveiled  in  Santa  Ana  in  honor  of 

Father  Moraca,  founder  of  the  orphans  asylum  of  that  place. - 

In  1913  the  NATIONAL  FRINTING  OFFICE  of  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  printed  3,022  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  the  total  editions  of 
which  numbered  13,663,040  copies.  The  funds  avadable  for  the 
printing  office  from  all  sources  during  the  year  referred  to  amounted 
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to  149,128  pesos,  while  the  expenditures  aggregated  115,037  pesos, 

leaving  a  balance  on  hana  at  the  beginning  of  1914  of  34,092  pesos. - 

The  town  of  Cuyultitan  has  recently  been  furnished  with  an  abundant 

supply  of  potable  WATER. - The  SCHOOL  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  has  recently  established  sections  of  paint¬ 
ing,  lithographhig,  stenograj)hy  and  typewriting,  and  expects  to  have 
a  printery  and  bindery  in  operation  in  the  near  future.  This  school 
has  more  than  500  matriculates,  and  maintains  day  and  night 

classes. - A  school  for  female  NURSES  has  been  founded  in  the 

city  of  San  Salvador. 


URUGUAY 


The  President  of  the  Republic  recently  submitted  a  message  to 
Congress  relative  to  the  organization  of  a  military  AVIATION 
SCHOOL  and  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes  for  experimental  purposes. 
- Sefiora  Teresa  Santos  de  Bosch  has  been  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Uruguay  to  attend  the  International  Conference  relative  to 
the  bhnd,  which  will  be  held  in  London  in  June  of  the  present  year. 
The  conference  will  discuss  many  important  phases  of  life  of  the 
blind,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  this 
international  meeting,  which  will  be  attended  by  delegates  from 

various  parts  of  the  world. - La  Propaganda,  one  of  the  leading 

agricultural  periodicals  of  Montevideo,  devotes  considerable  space  in 
a  recent  number  to  the  part  Uruguay  is  to  play  in  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  THE  EXHIBITS  that  Uruguay  will 
send  are  discussed,  the  space  of  the  various  departments  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  other  exhibits  are  given  in  detail;  all  of  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Republic  is  gathering  an  exhibition  that  will  doubtless 

attract  wide  and  favorable  attention. - The  American  consul  in 

Montevideo  furnishes  the  recently  adjusted  prices  of  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  which  are  fixed  semiannually  by  the  Department  of  In¬ 
dustry,  which  supplies  large  quantities  to  growers  in  various  sections 
of  Uruguay.  Pine  trees  two  years  old  are  quoted  at  $4.14  per  100 
trees;  eucalyptus  trees  are  the  same  price;  oak  one  year  old  are  worth 
$2.69  per  100;  poplar,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties,  are  worth  $2.69 
to  $6.20  per  100.  The  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  Republic 
being  almost  treeless,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  trees  for  shade  as  well 
as  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  Government  through  its  nursery 
supplies  many  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  such  purposes.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  private  nurseries,  which  are  well  equipped  and 
carry  a  large  assortment  of  seeds,  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs.  It  is 
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estimated  that  within  the  last  few  years  17,000,000  forest  trees  have 
been  planted  in  Uruguay,  and  fruit  culture  is  rapidly  advancing  by 

the  numerous  orchards  that  are  started  yearly. - The  BANCO  DE 

SEGUROS  del  Estado,  a  department  of  the  Government,  issued  a 
statement  for  1913,  which  shows  the  premiums  received  to  be 
$662,459,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  Twenty-nine 
general  agencies  were  established  in  interior  cities  and  towns;  surplus 

and  reserve  on  hand  at  end  of  year  was  $307,633. - Recent  press 

reports  give  the  city  of  Montevideo  a  POPULATION  of  377,994,  as 
against  362,824  in  1913.  In  January  of  the  present  year  there  were 

862  births,  180  marriages,  and  579  deaths  registered  in  that  city. - 

Five  hundred  Russian  families,  according  to  a  news  report  from 
Montevideo,  are  likely  to  emigrate  to  the  departments  of  Artigas  and 
Paysandu,  negotiations  for  which  are  now  in  progress.  This  addition 
to  the  population  of  these  two  sections  of  Uruguay  would  bring  hardy 
and  prosperous  laboring  people  whose  coming  should  be  very  im¬ 
portant  to  commercial  and  industrial  interests. 


The  following  is  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet  of  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent,  General  Bustillos;  Minister  of  Interior,  Sr.  Don  C6sar  Zumeta; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr.  Don  M.  Diaz  Rodriguez;  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Public  Credit,  Sr.  Dr.  Romfi.n  C&rdenas;  Minister  of  War 
and  Navy,  Gen.  M.  C.  Castro  Zavala;  Minister  of  Fomento,  Sr.  Don 
Pedro-Emilio  Coll;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sr.  Dr.  Luis  V61ez; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Sr.  Dr.  P'elipe  Guevara  Rojas;  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Federal  District,  Gen.  Juan  C.  G6mez. - Dr.  G.  Delgado 

Palacios,  of  Caracas,  has  been  appointed  Venezuelan  delegate  to  the 
Third  International  Congress  on  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE, 

which  will  meet  in  London  at  an  early  date. - A  recent  issue  of  the 

OfTicial  Gazette  contains  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Chief 
Executive  in  connection  with  the  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 
which  wiU  be  opened  the  coming  autumn.  This  institution  will  give 
primary  and  advanced  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
and  in  theatrical  arts,  and  its  classes  will  be  open  free  to  all  persons 

qualified  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction. - On  the  new  road 

between  Aricagua  and  Carenero,  State  of  Miranda,  workmen  discov¬ 
ered  VEINS  OF  COPPER  which,  on  preliminary  examination,  seem 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  large  quantities  may  be  available  for  com¬ 
mercial  exploitation.  Senores  Ambrosio  Bolivar  and  Demetrio 
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Torres  are  said  to  be  interested  in  developing  the  deposits. - El 

Universal,  one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  Caracas,  recently  published 
the  regulations  governing  the  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  and 
dentistry  in  Venezuela  by  foreigners.  Graduates  of  reputable  col¬ 
leges  may  be  legally  licensed  to  practice  their  professions  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  but  their  character  and  attainments  must  stand  closest  inves¬ 
tigation;  professional  examinations  in  the  Spanish  language  may  be 
waived. - According  to  the  American  consul  in  La  Guaira,  the  im¬ 

portation  of  W.AIjL  paper  into  his  district  in  1912  amounted  to 
$7,152  in  value,  of  which  $3,935  came  from  the  United  States.  Wall 
paper  of  all  styles  is  used  in  Venezuela,  but  the  greater  amount  is  of 
the  cheaper  grades.  Samples  of  paper  are  admitted  free  of  duty;  the 
duty  on  shipments  is  levied  ad  valorem,  and  the  rate  is  $10.27  per  100 

pounds,  plus  10  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value. - There  is  not  likely 

to  be  great  sales  of  American  furniture  in  Venezuela  for  the  reason 
that  duties  are  heavy  and  the  white  ant,  which  is  found  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  soon  destroys  oak,  pine,  and  other  woods  of 
which  much  of  the  American  furniture  is  made.  The  native  factories 
turn  out  magohany  furniture  which  is  not  eaten  by  the  ant.  Metal 
office  furniture  is  beginning  to  mahe  its  apjiearance,  and  sales  in  this 
class  may  be  greater  in  the  future. 


